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CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF SOCRATES ABRIDGED. 
com 


As the death of Socrates is one of the most considerable events 
of antiquity, I think it incumbent on me to treat that subject with 
all the extent it deserves. With this view I shall go somewhat 
back, in order to give the reader a just idea of this Prince of Phi- | 
losophers. 

Two authors will supply me principally with what I have to say 
upon the subject :—Plato and Xenophon, both disciples of Socrates. 
It is to them that posterity is indebted for many of his discourses 
(as that philosopher left nothing in writing,*) and for an ample 
account of all the circumstances of his condemnation and death. 
Plato was an eye-witness of the whole, and relates, in his Apology, 
the manner of Socrates’ accusation and defence ; in Crito, his re- 
fusal to make his escape out of prison; in his Pheedon, his admira- 
ble discourse upon the immortality of the soul, which was imme- 
diately followed by his death. Xenophon was absent at that time, 
and upon his return to his native country, after the expedition of 
the younger Cyrus against his brother Artaxerxes: so that he 
wrote his Apology of Socrates only from the report of others ; 
but his actions anc discourses in his four books of memorable 
things, he repeats f-om his own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius 
has given us the lite of Socrates, but ina very dry and abridged - 
manner. 


* Socrates, cujus ingenium variosque sormones immortalitati scriptis suis Plato tradidit. 
Jiteram nullam roliquit. Cic. de Oras. |. iii. a. 57. 
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SECTION I. eS 


Birth of Socrates. He applies at first tosce'pture ; then to the study of the sciences: his: 
wonderful progress in them. His taste for moral philosophy: his manner of living, and 
sufferings frum the ill humour of his wife. - 


A. M. 3533. Socrates was born at Athens, in the fourth year of 
Ani. J.C. 471. the seventy-seventh Olympiad.* His father Sophro- 
niscus was a sculptor, und hismother Phenarecte a midwife. Hence 
we may observe, that meanness of birth is no obstacle to true 
merit, in which alone solid glory and real nobility consists. It ap- 
peats from the comparisons which Socrates often used in his dis- 
courses, that he was neither ashamed of his father’s nor mother’s 
peice fife was surprised that a sculptor: should employ 
is whole attention to fashiomanimsensible stone into the likeness 
of a man, and that aman should take so little pains not to resem-: 
ble an insensible stone. He would often say,t that he exercised 
the function of midwife with regard to the mind, in making it bring 
forth all its thoughts; and this was indeed the peculiar talent of 
Socrates. He treated subjects in so simple, natural, and clear an 
order, that he made those with whom he disputed say what he 
_ wished, and find an answer themselves to all the questions he pro- 
posed tothem. He at first learned his father’s trade, in which he 
» made himself very expert. In the time of Pausanias,} there was 
a. Mercury and the Graces still to be seen at Athens of his work- 
/ ananship; and it isto be presumed, these statues would not have 
‘found a place among those of the greatest masters in the art, if they 
jad not.been thovghit worthy of it. a 
.  €rito.is reported to, have taken him out of his father’s shop,|| from 
edmiration of his fine genius, and the opinion he entertained that 
at was incensisterd, for a young man, capable of the greatest things, 
‘to continue perpetually employed upon stone with a chisel im his 
thand. He wazihe disciple of Archelaus, who conceived a great 
affection for hva. Archelaus lad been pupil to Anaxagoras, a ‘very 
celebrated pisivsopher., His first study was physics, the works of 
mature, and fhe motions of the heavens, stars, aad planets, accord- 
: ang to the cxstom of those times, wherein only that part of philoso- 
.~phy was koown; and Xencphon assures us that he was very well 
acquaiuted with it.7 But after having found, by bis own expe- 
rience,** low dificult, abstruse, and intricate, and, at the same 


€ 


* Diog. Lvert. in Socrat. p. 109. t ibid. p. 119. t Plat. in Theatet. p.449, &e. 
% Paws. 1. ix. p. 596. }} Disg. p. dl. ‘] Lib. iv Memorab. p. 720. 


~. ** Socrates primas philosophiam wevocaviteé clo, ut ia whibus collocevit, et indo- 

_ mods etiow intreduxit, et coégit de viiiet moribus, rebuaque Lais et malis querere. ‘Cie 
Tusc. Quast.\.v. n. 19. 

_ Socrates mihi videtur, id qaod constat inter omnes, primus 4 rebus occultis, ot ab ips® 
natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante eum philosophi occupati fuerunt, avoeavisse phile- 

»@ophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxisse; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de. 
bonis rebus et malis quereret ; calestia autem vel procul esse & nostra cognitions cense 
= vel % maximé cognita ezsent, nihil tamen ad bene vivendum cénferre; ‘Gic. Acad. 

u@st.l.icn 13. A 
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time, of how little use that kind of learning was to the generality 
of mankind, he was the first, as Cicero remarks, who conceived the 
thought of bringing down philosophy from heaven, to place it in 
cities, and introduce it into private houses; humanizing it, if I may 
use that expression, and rendering it more familiar, more useful in 
common life, more within 1ne reach of man’s capacity, and apply- 
ing it solely to what might make them more rational, just, and vir- 
tuous. He thought it was a sort of folly to devote the whole viva- 
city of his mind!* and employ all his time, in inquiries merely 
curious, involved in impenetrable darkness, and absolutely incapa- ° 
ble of contributing to the happiness of mankind; whilst he ne- 
glected to inform himself in the ordinary duties of life, and to learn 
what is conformable, or opposite to, piety, justice, and probity; in what 
fortitude, temperance, and wisdom consists; what is the end of all 
vernment, what the rules of it, and what qualities are necessary 
or commanding and ruling well. We shall see in the sequel the 
use he’ made of this study. : 
It wasso far from preventing his discharging the duties of a good 
citizen, that it was the means of making him the more observant 


of them. He bore arms, as did all the people of Athens; but with~ - 


more pure and elevated motives. He made many campaigns, was 
present in many actions, and always distinguished himself by his 
valour and fortitude. He was seen, towards the end of his life, 
giving in the senate, of which he was a member, the most shining - 
proofs of his zeal for justice, without being intimidated by ‘the 
greatest present dangers. ; 
He had accustomed himself early to a sober, severe, laborious 
life ; without which it seldom happens, that men are capable of dis- 
charging the greatest part of the duties of good citizens. It is dif 
ficult to carry the contempt of riches and the love of poverty farther 
than he did. He looked upon it as a divine perfection to be in want 
of nothing ;+ and believed, that the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach to the Divinity. Seeing the pomp and show 
displayed by luxury in certain ceremonics,} and the infinite quantity 
of gold and silver employed in them: How many things, said he, 
congratulating himself on his condition, do J not want !—Quantis 
non egeo ! 
His father left him fourscore mine,} the sto say, about 2002. 
which he lent to one of his friends who ha ccasion for that sum. 
But the affairs of that friend having taker n ill turn, he lost the 
- whole, and suffered that misfortune wit! such indifference and 
tranquillity, that he did not so much as co! 3lain of it. We find in 
Xenophon’s Gconomics,|| that his whole state amounted to. no 
more than five mine, or twelve pounds. fhe richest persons of 


* Xenoph. Memorab. 1. i. p. 710. + Xenoph. Memorab. 1. i. p. 731. . 
. } Socrates in pompa, ciim magne vis auri argentique ferretur ; Quam multa non desidero, 
joquit! Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1. v. 
_ § Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. |] Xenoph. GEcon. p. 822. 
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Athens were among his friends; who could never prevail upon him ~ 


‘ 


to accept any share of their wealth. When he was in want of any 
nana, he was not ashamed to declare it: If I had money,* said he, 
one day in an assembly of his friends, I should biey me a cloak. He 
did not address himself to any body, in particular, but contented 
himself with that general information. His disciples contended for 
the honour of making him this small present ; which was being too 
slow, says Seneca : their own observation ought to have anticipated 
both the want and the demand. 


' He generously refused the offers and presents of Archelaus, king 
_ of Macedonia, who was desirous of having him at his court; adding, 


that he could not go toa man who could give him more than it 
was in his power to return. Another philosopher does not approve 
this answer. ‘ Would it have been making a prince a small re- 
turn,” says Seneca, “ to undeceive him in his false ideas of grandeur 
and magnificence; to inspire him with a contempt for riches; to 
show him the right use of them; to instruct him in the great art- 
of reigning; in a word, to teach him how to live, and how to die? 
But,” continues Seneca, “the true reason which prevented bis 
going to the court of that prince, was, that he did not think it consis- 
tent for him to seek a voluntary servitude, whose liberty even a free 


city could not tolerate.” NVoluit ire ad voluntariam servitutem is cu- 


jus libertatem civitas libera ferre non potuit ?+ 
The peculiar austerity of his life did not render him gloomy and 


. morose,{ as was common enough with the-philosophers of thoge 


times. In company and conversation he was always gay and face- 
tious,} and the life and soul of the entertainment. Though he was 
very poor, he piqued himself upon the neatness of his’ person and 
house, and could not endure the ridiculous affectation of Antis- 
thenes, who always wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him 
once, that through the holes in his cloak, and the rest of his tatters, 
abundance of vanity might be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, was a tran- 


_quillity of soul, that no accident, no loss, no injury, no ill treatment, 


could ever alter. Some have believed, that he was by nature hasty 
and passionate, and that the moderation to which he had attained, 
was the effect of his reflections, and of the efforts he had made to 
subdue and correct l:mself; which would still add to his merit. 
Seneca tells us,{| that ize had desired his friends to apprise him 
whenever they saw hit: ‘eady to fall into a passion, and that he had 
given them that privile e over him, which he took himself with 
them.. Indeed, the best ime to call in aid against a passion, which 
has so violent and sudde a power over us, is when we are yet our- 


* Socrates amicis audientibue » Emissem, inquit, palluta, si nummos haverem. Nemt 
nem poposcit, omnes admonuit, A quo acciperet, ambitus fuit—Post hoc quisquis prope- 
raverit, serd dat; jam Socratidefuit. Senee. de Benef. |. vii. c. 24. 


* } Senec. de Benef. 1. v. c. 6. ¢ Xenoph. in Conviy. § ABlian. liv. c. U1, and | 


tix. c. 3. || Senec. de [rd. b. iit. e415, 


a 
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eerves, and in cool blood.* At the first signal, the least hint, he 
either softened his tone, or was silent. Finding himself exasperated 
against aslave, I would beat you, says he, if I were not angry.— 

ederem te, nisi irascerer.t Having received a box on the ear, he 
con:ented himself with only saying, with a smile: It is a misfortune. 
not lo know when to put on a helmet.} ; 

Without going out of his own house, he found enough to exercise 
his patience in all its extent. Xantippe, nis wife, put it to the 
severest proofs by her capricious, passionate, violent disposition. 
It seems that, before he took her for his companion, he was not | 
ignorant of her character : and he says himself in Xenophon, that 
he had expressly chosen her,} frown the conviction, that if he should 
be capable of bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though 
ever so difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. If this 
was the view with which he married her, it was certainly fully an- 
swered. Never was a women of so violent and fantastical a spirit, 
and so bad a temper. -There was no kind of abuse or dnjurious 
treatment, which he had not to experience from her. She would 
sometimes be transported with such an excess of rage, as to tear 
off his cloak in the open street;|} and even one day, after having 
vented all the reproaches her fury could suggest, she emptied a pot 
of foul water upon his head: at which he only laughed, and said, 
That so much thunder must needs produce a shower. 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a second wife,T 
named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of Aristides the Just, and 
that he suffered exceedingly from them both, as they were con- 
tinually quarrelling with each other, and never agreed, but in load- 
ing him with reproaches, and offering him the grossest insults. 
They pretend that, during the Peloponnesian war, after the pesti- 
lence had swept off great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the sooner the ruins of the republ-c, each citi- 
zen was permitted to have two wives at the same time, and that . 
Socrates took the benefit of t!is new law. Those authors found 
this circumstance solely upon a passage ira treatise on nobilty, 
ascribed to Aristotle. But, besides that, according to Plutarch him- 
self, Panwtius, a very grave author, has fully refuted this opinion, 
neither Plato nor Xenophon. who were well acquainted with all 
that related to their master, say any thing of this second mayriage 
‘of Socrates; ard, on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, ané 
Diod>rus Siculus, who have treated at iarge all the particulars of 
the Peloponnesian war, are alike silent in regard to the pretended 
decree of Athens, which permitted bigamy. We may see, in the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of. Belles Lettres, a 
dissertation of Monsieur Hardion upon this subject; wherein he 


a 


* Contra potens malum et apud nos gratiosum, dum conspicimus, of aostri sumus, ad 


vecomns, 
t Sense de Ira, lL. i. c. 15. t Ibid. L iii. c. IL. § Xenoph. in Conviv. p. 876. 
Diag. in Socrat. p. 112. 1 Piut. in Anstid. p. 385. Athen. L. xiii. p. 555 Diag. 
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demonstrates, that the second marriage of Socrates, and the decree 
respecting bigamy, are supposititious facts. eos FO) 


SECTION II. 


Of the demon, or familiar spirit, of Socrates. 


- Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we knew no- 
thing of the Genius, which, he pretended, assisted him with its 
counsel and protection in the greatest part of his actions. It is not 
agreed amongst authors what this Genius was, commonly called, 
The Demon of Socrates, from the Greek word Aa:®iyioy, that 
signifies something of a divine ntture, conceived as a secret voice, 
a sign, or such an inspiration as diviners are supposed to’ have 
had: this Genius dissuaded him from the execution of his designs 
when they would have been prejudicial to him, without ever in- 
‘ducing him to undertake any action: Esse divinum quoddam, quod 
Socrates demonium appellat, cui semper ipse paruerit, nunquam im- 
" pellenti, sepe revocanti.* Plutarch,} in his treatise, entitled Of the 
Genius of Socrates, relates the different sentiments of the ancients 
concerning the existence and nature of this Genius. I shall con 
fine myself to that which seems the most natural and reasonable 
of them all, thoughhe does not lay much stress upon it. 

We know that the Divinity alone has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of-futurity: that man cannot penetrate into its dark- 
ness but by uncertain and confused conjectures; that those whe 
succeed best in that research, are such, as by a more exact and 
studied comparison of the different causes capable of influencing 
fature events, discern with greater force and perspicuity, what will 
be the resclt and issue of the conflict of those different causes in 
conducing to the success or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. 
This foresigut and discernment has something of divine in it, exalts 
us above the rest of mankind, approximates us to the Divinity, and 
makes us participate in some meast.e in his,counsels and designs, 
by giving us an insight and foreknowledge, toa certain degree, of 
what he has ordained concerning the future. Socrates had a just 
and piercing judgment, joined with the most exquisite prudence. 
He might call this judgment and prudence Aai:uévior, something 
divine,"using indeed a kind of equivocal expression, without attri- 
buting to himself, however, the merit due to his wisdom in forming 
conjectures with regard to the future. ‘The Abbé Fraguier comes 
very near the-same opinion in the dissertation he has left upon this 

subject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres.{ 

_ The effect,$ or rather function, of this Genius, was to stop and 
prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to act. He received 
also the same impulse, when his friends were going to engage in 
any unlucky affair, which they communicated to him: and severak 


*Cic, de Divin. 1. i. n. 122. t Pag 580. t Tom. iv p.368 § Piet. ia 
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instances are related, wherein they found themselves under 
much inconyenience from not having believed him. Now what 
other signification can be given to this, than that it implies, under 
mysterious terms, a m:nd, which, by its own lights, and the know-. 
ledge of mank-nd, has attained a sort of insight into futurity? And 
if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own person the merit 
of an unerring judgment, by attributing it to a kind of instinct; if 
at bottom he had desired any thing to be understood, besides the 
general aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in every man by the 
voice of reason; would he have escaped, says Xenophon, tlie im- 
putation of arrogance and falsehood ?* * 

God has always prevented me from speaking to you,} says he to 
Alcibiades, whilst the tenderness of your age would have rendered 
my discourses of no utility to you. But I conceive J may now enter 
into a dispute with you, as an ambitious young man, for whom the 
laws open a way to the dignities of the republic.—Is it not visible 
here} that prudence prevented Socrates from conversing seriously 
with Alcibiades at a-time when grave and serious conversation. 
would have given him a disgust, of which he might perhaps never 
have got the better? And when,} in the dialogue upon the Repub- 
lie, Socrates ascribes his avviding public business to inspiration 
from above, does he mean any thing more than what he says in his © 
Apology, that a just and good man, who, in a corrupt state, inter- 
meddles with the government, is not long without perishing? If 
when he was going to appear before the judges that were to con 
demn him.) that divine voice does not make itself heard to prevent 
him, as it was accustomed to do upon dangerous occasions, the 
reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, espe- 
cially at his age, and in his circumstances. Every body knows what _ 
his prognostication had been long before, with respect to the unfor-. 
tunate expedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his Demon, and 
declared it to be the inspiration of that spirit. A wise man, who 
sees an affair ill concerted, and conducted with precipitation, ma 
easily prophesy the event of it, without the aid of a demon’s inspi- 
ration. 

It must be allowed, however, that the opinion ‘inch gives to 
men, genii and angels to direct and guard them, was not unknown 
even tothe Pagans. Plutarch cites some verses of Menander,]| in 
which that poet expressly says; That every man at his birth hasa@ 
good Genius given him, which attends him during the whole course 
of his life as a guide and director. 


— / °° \ * ”~ 
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It may be believed with probability enough, that the Demon of 
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Socrates, which has been so differently spoken of as to make it a 
question whether it was a good or bad angel, was no more than the 
foree and rectitude of his judgment, which, acting according to the 
rules of prudence, and with the aid of a long experience, supported 
by wise reflections, made him foresee the events o- those things, 
upon which he was either consulted, or deliberated himself. . 
- I conceive, at the same time, that. he was not sorry the people 
should believe him inspired, or that his acquaintance witu futurity 
was the effect of a divinity, whatsoever that might be. That opinion 
might exalt him very much ‘n the minds of the Athenians, and gave 
him an authority, of which it is well known that the greatest per- 
sons of the Pagan world were very fond,* and which they endea- 
voured to acquire by secret communications, and pretended con- 
ferences, with some divinity: but it likewise drew the jealousy of 
many of the citizens upon him. 


SECTION ITI. 


Socrates declared the wisest of mankind by the oracle of Delphi. 


This declaration of the oracle,} se advantageous in appearance 
for Socrates, did not a little contribute to the inflaming envy, and 
stirring up of enemies against him, as he tells us himself in his 
Apology, wherein he recounts the occasion, and true meaning, of 
that oracle. 

Cherephon, a zealous disciple of Socrates, happening to be at 
Delphi, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a wiser man 
than Socrates in the world: the priestess replied, there was none. 
This answer puzzled Socrates extremely, and he could scarce com- 
prehend the meaning of it. For, on the one side, he well knew, 
says he of himseif, that there was no wisdom in him, neither little 
nor great; and, on the other, he could not suspect the oracle -of 
falsehood, the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He therefore 
considered it attentively, and took great paims to penetrate the 
meaning of it. At first he applied himself to a powerful citizen, a 
statesman, and a great politician, who passed for one of the wisest 
men of the ci‘7, and who was himself still more convinced of his 
own merit than others. He found, by his conversation, that he 
knew nothing, and insinuated as mueh to him in terms sufficiently 
intelligible, which made him extremely odious to that citizen, and 
all who were preset.t. He did the same by several others of the 
same profession, and all the fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon 
. himself a greater number of enemies. ['roin the statesmen he 
addressed himself to the pvets, whom he found still fuller of self- 


* Lycurgus and Solon hud recourse fo the authority of oracles to advance their credit. 
Zaloucus pretended, that his laws had been dictated to him by Minerva. Numa Pompilius 
boasted his conferences with the goddess Egeria. The first Scipio Africanus made the peo- 
ad believe that the gods gavc him secrot counsels. Even Sertorius’s tind had something 
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_ esteem, but really more void of knowledge and wisdom. He pur- 
sued his inquiries to the artisans, and cat not meet with one, who, 
_ because he succeeded in his own art, did not believe himself very 
capable and fully informed in all other points of the greatest con- 
Sequence; which presumption was the almost universal failing of 
the Athenians. As they had. naturally abundance of wit, they 
pretended to know every thing, and believed themselves capable 
of pronouncing upon all matters. Fis inquiries among strangers 
were not more successful. 
Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing himself with 
ali those he had questioned, discovered,* that the difference be- 
tween him and them was, that they all believed they knew what 
thay did not know, and that, for his part, he sincerely avowed his 
gnorance. from thence he concluded, that Gop alone is truly 
Wise, and that the true meaning of l's. oracle was to-signify, that 
all human wisdom was no great matter, or, to speak more properly. 
was nothing at all.—And, as to the oracle’s naming me, it no dgubt 
did so, says he, by way of setting ine up for an example, as if it 
_intended to declare to all men, The wisest among you, is he, who 
knows, like Socrates, that there is no real wisdom in him. 


- 


’ SECTION IV. ite 


Socrates devotes himself entirely to the instruction of the youth of Athens. Affection of hig 
disciples for him. The admirable principles with which he inspires them, both with 
respect to government and religion. 


After having related some particularities in the life of Socrates, 
it is time to proceed to that in which his character principally and 
peculiarly consisted; I mean, the pains he took to instruct man- 
kind, and particularly to form the youth of Athens. Tai 

He seemed, says Libanius,} the common father of the republic, 
80 attentive was he to the happiness and advantage of all his coun- 
trymen. But, as it is very difficult to correct the aged, and to 
make people change principles, who revere the errors in which 
they have grown grey, he devoted his labours principally to the in- 
. struction of youth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a soil more 

fit to produce the fruits of it. an 

fle had no open school, like the rest of the philesophers,t nor 
set times for his lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor ever 
mounted a professor's chair. Hie was the philosopher of all times 
and seasons. He taught ia all places, and upon all eccasions; in 
walking, conversation, at meals, in the army, and in the midst of 
the camp, in the public assemblies of the senate or people, in prison 


* Socrates ia ompipus feré sermonibus sic disputat, ut nihil affirmet ipse, refellat alios: 
‘nihil se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum, edcne prestare ceteris, quod illi, que nesciant, scire se 
putent; ipse se nthil scire id unum sciat, ob eamque trem s¢ arbitrari ad Apolline omnium 
issimum se dictum, quéd hme esset una omnis eapientia, non arbitrari se scire 
a nesciat. Cic. Acad. Quest. \. i. n.35, 16. 
pea fn Apol. Socract. p. 41. ;} Plut. an seni sit ger. resp. p. 796. 
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itself, and when he drank the poison, he philosophized, says Plu- 
tarch, and instructed mankind. And from thence the same judi- 
cious author takes occasion to establish a great principle on the 

-gubjeet of government, which Seneca, before him, had placed in its” 
full light.* To be a public man, says he, it is not necessary to be 
actually in office, to wear the robe of judge or magistrate, and to 
‘sit in the highest tribunals for the administration of justice. Many — 
do this, who, though honoured with the fine names of orators, 
pretors, and sviitors, if they want the merit of those characters, 
ought to be regarded as private persons, and often deserve to be 
confounded with the lowest and vilest of the populace. But who- 
ever, knows how to give wise counsel to those who consult him, to 
animate the citizens to virtue, and to inspire them with sentimehts 
of probity, equity, generosity, and love of their country; such a 

‘man, says Plutarch, is the true magistrate and ruler, in whatsoever 
condition or place he be. 

- uch was Socrates. The services he did the state, by the in- 
atructions he gave their youth, and the disciples he formed, are inex- 
pressibly great. Never had master a greater number, nor more illus- 
trious. Had Plato been the only one, he would be worth a multitude. 

‘Upon the point of death, he blessed and thanked Gop for three 
things :{ that he had endowed him with a rational soul, that he was 
born a Greek, and not a barbarian, and that he had placed his 
birth in the lifetime of Socrates. Xenophon had the same advan- 
tage.} It is said,tha. one day Socrates met him in the street, and, 
stopping him with his staff, asked him whether he knew where 

srovisions were sold? It was not difficult to answer this question. 
ut Socrates having demanded in what place men learned virtue, 
and seeing this second question put him to a stand: If you desire to 
know it, continued the philosopher, follow me, and you shall be in- 
formed. Which he did immediately, and was afterwards the first 
who collected and published his master’s discourses. 

Aristippus,§ upon a conversation with Ischomachus, in which he 
had introduced some strokes of Socrates’s doctrine, conceived sc- 
ardent a passion to become his disciple, that he grew lean and wan ~ 
an consequence of it, till he could go the fountain head, and imbibe 
his fill of a philosophy that taught the knowledge of evil, and 
its cure. . 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains still better 

* Habet ubi se etiam in privato laté explicet magnus animus—tIta delituerit (vir ille) ut 
-nbieungue otium suum absconderit, prodesse velit et singulis et universis, ingenio, voce, 
consilio. Nec :nim is solus reip. prodest, qui candidatos extrahit, et tuetur reos, et de 
pace belloque censet, sed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui in tanté bonerum preceptorum 
jnopid virtule instruit animos, qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque cursu ruentes prensat ac-re- 
trahit, et si nihil aliud, certé moratur, in private publicum negotium agit. An ille plus 

"> prastat, qui inter peregrinos et cives, aut urbanus pritor adeuntibus assessoris verba 
iat; quam qui docet, quid sit justitia, quid pietas, quid patientia, quid fortitudo, quié 
mortis contemptus, quid deorum intellectus, quam gratuitum bonum sit conscientia? 


Renec. de tranquil. anim. ¢. ili. Roy 
_ f Plut. in Mario, p. 433. t Diog. in Xenoph. p. 120. $ Piut. de curios. p. 516 
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-how the eagerness of Socrates’s disciples ran, to receive the benefit 
of his instructions. There was at that time an open‘war between. 
Athens and Megara,* which was. carried on with so much animo-¢ 
sity, that the Athenians obliged their generals to take an cath to 
lay waste the territory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the 
Megarians to set foot in Attica upon pain of death. ~ This decree 
could not extinguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid. He eft his 
city in the evening, in the disguise of a woman,f witha veil upon 
fis head, and came to the bouse of Socrates in the night, where he 
continued till the approach of day, when he returned in the same 
manner he came. et 

‘he ardour of the young Athenians to follow him, was imeredi- 
ble. They left father and mother, and renounced all parties of 
pleasure, to attach themselves to him, and-to hear his discoursess 
We may judge of this by the example of Alcibiades, the: most 
ardent andiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, however, 
never spared him, and was always careful to calm the sallies of his 
passion, and to rebuke his pride, which was his great disease. I have 
before related some instances of this temper of his. Qne day when 

Alcibiades was boasting of his wealth,t and the great estates in his 
possession (for this it is which generally puffs up the pride of young 
people of quality,) he carried him to a geographical map, and asked 
him to find Attica. It was so small it could scarcely be discerned 
upon that draught; he found it, however, though with some 
difficulty: but, upon being desired to point out his own estate there, . 
It is too small, says He, to be distinguished in so little a space.—See 
then, replied Socrates, what consequence you attach to an impercep- 
tible spot of land. This reasoning might have been urged much 
farther stil. For what was Attica compared to all Greece, Greece 
to Europe, Evrope to the whole world, and the world itself to the 
vast exient of the infinite orbs wiich surround it? What an 
iaseet, what a nothing, is the most powerful ‘prince of the earth m 
the midst of this abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and what a 
portion of it decs he occupy! <M 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the glory of Themis- 
tocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a-wild ambition, after 
having received for some time the lessons of the sophiets, who pro- 
mised to make them very great politicians, conceived themselves 
capable of every thing, and aspired at the highest employments. 
One of these,}named Glauco, had taken it so strongly into his head. 
to enter upon the administration of the public affairs, though not 
yet twenty years old, that none of his family or friends were able 
to divert him from a desiyn <o little suited to his age and caparity. 
Socrates, who had an affection for him upon accour.* ef Pl*to his 
brother, was the only person that could prevail upon nim to change 
cis resolution. : : 


* Plot. in Peric. p. 168. + Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 1. vi. c. 10. } Blian, 1. ii. 
> &, 23. § Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iii. p. 772—774. 
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Meeting him one day, he accosted him wii so much address and _ 
dexterity, that he engaged him to give him the hearing, which was* 
already a great point gained. You are destrous then of governing 
the republic? saidhetohim. True, replied Glauco. You cannot 
have amore noble design, answered Socrates: for if you succeed, 
you will have it in your power, to serve your friends effectually, to 
aggrandize your family, and to extend the confines of your country. 
You will make yourself known not only at Athens, but throughout 
all Greece ; and perhaps your renown, like that of Themistocles, 
may spread abroud amongst the barbarous nations. In short, 
wherever you are, you will attract the respect and admiration of the 
whole world. 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely pleasing to — 
the young man, who was attacked on the blindside. He stayed 
willingly, without requiring to be pressed so to do, and the con- 
versation continued. Since you desire to be esteemed and honoured, 
no doubt your view is to be useful to the public ?—Certainly.—Telt 
me then, I beg you, in the name of the gods, what is the first service 
you propose to render ihe state? As Glauco seemed at a loss, and 
meditated upon what he should answer: I presume, continues So- 
crates, il is to enrich i, that is to say, to augment its revenues.—Ex- 
actly so.—You are well versed then undoubtedly in the revenues of 


_ the state, and know perfectly to what they may amount? You have 


not failed to male them your particular study, in order that, xf. 
fund should happen to fail on a sudden by any unforeseen accident, 
you might be anle to supply the deficiency by another ?—I 
protest, replied Glauco, that never entered into my thoughts.——At 
least you will tell me to what the expenses of the republic amount; 
for you must know the importance of retrenching such as are st- 
perfluous?—I own I am as little informed in this point as the other. 
—You must therefore defer your design of enriching the state till 
another time ; for it is impossible you should do tt, whilst you are un- 
acquaiuted with its revenues and expenses. 

But, said Glauco, there is still another means which you have not 
mentioned. A state may be enriched by the ruin of tts enemies.— 
You are in the right, replied Socrates. But that depends upon its 
being the strongest ; otherwise it incurs the danger of lusing whal 
it has. For which reason, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought | 
to know the forces on both sides; that if he finds his own party 
strongest, he may boldly advise the war, and if weakest, dissuade 
the people from undertaking it. Now, do you know the 
strength of our republic, and that of our enemies, by sea and land? 
Have you a state of them in writing? Be so kind to let me see itt.— 
I have it not at present, said Glauco.—lI see, then, said Socrates, 
that we shall not soon enter into a war, if you are charged with the 
government ; for you have abundance of inquiries to make, and much 
pains to go through, before you will resolve upon Ue. 

He ran over in this manner several other articles of no less im- 
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. pean with which Giauco appeared equally unacquainted ; till 
he brought him to confess how ridiculous those people were, who 
have the rashness to intrude themselves into the administration of 
affairs, without any other preparation for the service of the public 
than that of a high esteem for themselves, and an immoderate am- 
bition of rising to the first places and dignities. Have a care, dear 
Glauco, said he to him, lest a too warm desire of honours should 
deceive you into pursuits that may cover you with shame, by setting 
your trcapacity and slender abilities in full light. 

Glauco improved from the wise admonitions of Socrates, and took 
time to inform himself in private before he ventured to appear in 
public. Tis is a lesson for all ages, and may be very useful to 
persons in all stations and conditions of life. =. 

Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon public em- 
nar but first to take pains to improve their minds by the 

nowledge necessary totheir success inthem. 4 man must be very 
simple,t said he, lo believe that the mechantc arts are to be acquired 
without the help of proper masters, and that the knowledge requisite 
in governing states, which is the highest degree of human prudence, 
demands no previous labour and application. His great care, in re- 

. gard to those who aspired at public employments, was to form their 
manners upon the solid principles of probity and justice ; and espe- 
cially to inspire them with a sincere love of their country, with the 
most ardent passion for the pubic good, anda high idea of the power 
and goodness of the gods; because, w'thout these qualities all other 
abilities serve only to render men more wicked, and more capable 

of doing evil. Xcnophon has transmitted to us a conversation 
of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Providence, which is one of the 
finest passages to be found in the writings of the ancients. 

Did you never reflect within yourself, says Socrates to Huthyde- 
mus, how much care the gods have taken to beslow upon man all that 
ts necessary for him?—Never, [ assure you, replied he.—Yow see, 
continued Socrates, how necessary light is, and how precious that 
gift of the gods ought to appear to us.—Without it, added Euthy- 
demus, we should be like the blind, and alt nature as if it were dead : 
but because we have occasion for intervals of relaxation, they have 
also given us the night for our repose.—You are in the right; and 
for this we ought to render them continued praises and thanks- 
giving. They have ordained that the sun, that bright and luminous 
star, shoud preside ‘over the day to distinguish its different parts, 
and that its light should serve not only to discover the wonders of 
nature, but to dispense over every part life and heat; and at the 
same time they have commanded the moon and stars to illuminate 
the night, which of itself is dark and obscure. Is there any thing 
more worthy of admiration than this variety and vicissitude of day 
end night, of light and darkness, of labour and rest ;—and all this 


* Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iv. p. 800. { Ibid, p. 792. 
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_ for the convenience and ded of man? Socrates enumerates in Itke 

“manner the infinite advantages we receive from fire and water for 

_ the necessaries of life; and continuing to observe upon the wonderful 
attention of Providence in ell that regards us: IVhat say you, pur- 
sued he, wpon the sun’s return after t winter to revisit us; and th 
asthe fruits of one season wither and decay, he ripens new ones 
succeed them? that having rendered man this service, he Helder, 
dest he should incommode him by excess of heat; and then, after 
having receded toa certain point, which he could not pass without 
pulling usin danger of perishing with cold, that he returns in the 
same track to resume his place in those parts of the heavens where 
his presence is most bencficial to us? And because we could neither 
support the cold nor heat, if we were to pass in an instant from 
the one to ihe other, are you not struck with admiration. that this 
luminary approaches and removes so slowly, that the two extremes - 

arrive by almost insensible degrees? Is it possible not to discover, in 
this disposition-of the seasons of the year,* a providence and goodness 
vadtentive not only to our necessities, but even to our delights and en- - 

vents. 

“All these things, said Euthydernus, make me doubt whether the - 
gods have any other employment than to shower down their gifts and 
benefits upon mankind. There is one point, however,that puts me 
‘to a stand, which is, that the brute animals partake of all these bless 
angs as well as ourselves.—Yes, replied Socrates: but do you not ob- 
serve, that all these animals subsist only for man’s service? The 
atrongest and most vigorous of them he subjects at his will; he makes 
‘them tame and gentle, and employs ee with great advantage in 
war, tillage, and the other occasions of li. 

What if we consider man in himself ? ella Socrates examines 
the diversity of the senses, by the ministry of which man enjoys 
allthat is best and most- excellent in nature; the vivacity of his 
mind, and therefore of his reason, which exalt him infinitely above 
allother animals; the wonderful gift of speech, by the means ef 
which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, publish our 
laws, and govern states. = 

From ali thos, says Socrates, it is eas y to discern that there are 
gods, and that they have man ia their particular care, though he 
cannot discover them by his senses. Dowe perceive the thunder ‘whilst 
at crushes every thing which opposes it? Do we distinguish the 
winds whilst they. make such dreadful havoc before eur eyes? Our 
sowl itself, which is so intimately connected with us,avhich moves and 
attuates us, is it visible? can we behold it ?—Ii is the same with re- 
ward to the gods, of whom none are wisible in the distribution of their 
favours. This Gazear Gop himself (these words are remarkable, 
and demonstrate that Socrates acknowledged one supreme Gop, 


~ 
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the Author of all being, and superior to all others, who were only 
the ministers of his will,) this Gaear Gov, who has formed the 
wniverse,and supports the stupendous work, whose every part is finished 
with the utmost goodness and harmony ; he who preserves them per- 
petually in immortal vigour, and causes them to obey him witha. 
never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our 
émagination : this God makes himself sufficiently visible by the end- 
Tess wonders cf which he is author; but continues always invisible in 
himself. Let us not then refuse to believe even what we do not see; and 
let us supply the defects of our corporeal eyes, by using those of the | 
soul: but especially let us learn to render the just homage of respect 
' and veneration to the Divinity, whose will it seems to be that we should 
have no other perception of him than by his benefits vouchsafed to us, 
Now this adoration, this homage, consists in pleasing him, and we 
can only please him in doing his will. : 

In this manner Socrates instructed youth :* these are the prin- 
ciples and sentiments with which he inspired them: on the one 
side. a perfect submission to the laws and magistrates, in which he 
made justice consist; on the other, a profound regard for the Di- 
vinity, which constitutes relizion. In things surpassing our under- 
standing, he advises us fo consult the gods; and as they impart 
themselves only to those that please them, he recommends above 
all things the making of them propitious by a prudent and regular 
eonduct. The gods are free,t says he, and it depends upon them 
either to grant what we ask, or to give us the directly reverse a il. 

He cites an excellent prayer from a poet whose name has not 
come down tous: Great God, give us, we beseech thee, those good 
things of which we stand in need, whether we crave them or not; and 
remove from us all those which may be hurtful to us, even though we 
implore them of thee. The vulgar imagined, that there are things 
which the gods observe, and others of which they take no notice : 
but Socrates taught, that the gods observe all our actions and 
words; that they penetrate into our most secret thoughts; are 
present in all our deliberations ; and that they inspire us in all our ° 
actions. 


SECTION V. 


_ ffeerates: applies himself to discredit the sophisis in the opinion of the young Athenians. 
What is to be understood of the irenical character ascribed to him. 


Socrates found it necessary to guard the young people against 
a bad taste which had prevailed for some time in Greece. A sect 
of assuming men arose, who, ranking themselves as the first sages 
of Greece, were in their conduet entirely the reverse. For instead 
of being infinitely remote from all avarice and. ambition, like Pit- 
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tacus, Bias, Thales, and the others, who made the study of wisdom 
their principal occupation, these men were ambitious and covetous, 
-enered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade 
of their pretended knowledge. They* called themselves sophists,} 
They wandered from city to city, and caused themselves to be 
cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by crowds of their 
disciples, who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the em- 
braces of their parents to follow these proud teachers, whom they 
paid a great price for their instruction. There was nothing these 
masters did not profess :—theology, physics, ethics, arithmetic, 
astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric, and history. They 
knew every thmg, and could teach every thing. Their greatest 
supposed skill lay in philosophy and eloquence. Most of them, like 
Gorgius, vaJued themselves upon giving immediate answers to all 
questions that could be proposed to them. Their young disciples 
acquired nothing from their precepts, but a silly esteem for them- 
selves, and a universal contempt for every body else; so that not 
a scholar quitted these schools, but was more impertinent than when 
he first entered them. 

It was necessary to: decry the false eloquence and bad logic of 
these proud teachers in the opinion of the young Athenians. To 
attack them openly, and dispute with them in a direct manner, bya 
connected discourse, was what Socrates could well have done, for he 

ossessed in a supreme degree the talents of elocution and reason- 
ing; but this was not the way to succeed against great haranguers, 
whose sole aim was to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and 
rapid flow of words. He therefore took another course,t and em- 
ploying the artifices and address of irony, which he knew how to 
apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under 
the appearance of simplicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the 
_ beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which had given 

him so fine a soul, seemed to have formed his outside expressly for 
supporting the ironic character. He was very ugly, and, besides. 
that, had something very dull and stupid in his physiognomy.} The 
whole air of his person, which had nothing but what was very 
common and very poor in it, perfectly corresponded with that of his 
countenance. 

_When he happened to fall into the company of some one of these 


sophists,|| he proposed his doubts with a diffident and modest air,. 


* Plat. in Apo.og. p. 19, 20. 

t Sic enim appeliantur hi qui ostentationis aut questis causa philosophantur Cie. in 
Lucul. n. 129. 

t Socrates in ironid dissimulantidque longé omnibus lepore atque humanitate preestitit. 
Cic. |. ii. de Orat. n. 270. 

$ “say physiognomon—stupidnm esse Socratem dixit et bardum. Cic. de Fat. 
n. 10. 


‘|| Socrates de se ipse detrahens in disputatione, plus tribuebat iis, quos volebat refellere. 
Ita cilm aliud diceret atque sentiret, libenter uti solitus est ill dissimulatione quam Greei 
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asked simple questions in a plain manner, and, as if he had been 
incapable of expressing himself otherwise, made use of trivial com- 
parisons, and allusions taken from the meanest employments. The 
sophist heard him with a scornful attention, and instead of giving | 
him a precise answer, had recsrree to his common-place phrases, 
and talked a great deal without saying any thing to the purpose. 
Socrates, after having praised (in order not to enrage) his ad 
versary, entreated him to adapt himself to his weakness, and to de- 
scend so low as him, by satisfying his questions in a few words ; 
because neither his wit nor memory was capable of comprehending” 
or retaining so many fine and exalted notions, and all his knowledge 
was confined to question and answer. 

This passed in a numerous assembly, and the teacher could not 
recede. When Socrates had once got him out of his entrenchment, 
by obliging him to answer his questions succinctly, he carried him 
on from one to another, to the most absurd consequences; and 
after having reduced him either to centradict himself, or be silent, 
he complained that the learned man would not vouchsafe to instruct 
him. The young people, however, perceived the incapacity of their 
master, and changed their admiration for him into contempt. Thus 
the name of sophist became odious and ridiculous. 

It is easy to judge that men of the sophists’ character, of which 
I have now spoken, who were in high credit with the great, who 
lorded it amongst the youth of Athens, and had been long cele- 
brated for their wit and learning, could not be attacked with impu- 
nity; and the rather, because they had been assailed in the twa 
most sensible points, their fame and their interest. Socrates,* for 
having endeavoured to unmask their vices and discredit their false 
eloquence, experienced from these men, who were equally corrupt 
and haughty, all that. could bc feared o: expected from the most 
malignant envy and the most envenomed hatred; to which it is now 
time to proceed. 


- 


SECTION VI. 


Socrates is accused of holding bad opinions in regard to the goda, and of corrupting the 
Athenian youth. He defends himself without.art or fear. Heis condemned to die. 


A. M. 3602. Socrates was accused a little before the first year 
Ant. J. C. 402. of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, soon after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the sixty-ninth year of his. 
life; but the prosecution had been projected long before. The cra: 
cle of Delphi, wh*ch had declared him the w.gest of mankind; the. 
contempt irto which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the. 
sophists of his time, who were then in high reputation ; the liberty 


fest, lusos videmus 4 Socrate. Isentm percontando atque interrogandoelicere solebat 
eorum opiniones quibuscum disserebat, ut ad en, que ii respondissent, si quid videretury, 
diceret. Cic. de Finib. 1. ii. n. 2. 
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with which he attacked all vice; the singular attachment of his 
les to his person and maxims, had all concurred in alienating 
yeople against him, and had drawn abundanee of envy upon him. - 

“His enemies having sworn his destruction,* and perceiving 
the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a dis- 


disci 


and seeret methods. It is said, that in order to sound the peo-— 
ple’s disposition towards Socrates, and to try whether it would 
ever be safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aristo- 
phanes to bring him upon the stage in a comedy, wherein the 
first seeds of the accusation meditated against him were sown. It 
is not certain whether Aristophanes was suborned by Anytus and 
the rest of Socrates’s enemies to compose that satirical piece : 
ye ei him. It isvery likely that Socrates’s declared contempt for | 
ail comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes in particular, — 
whilst he professed an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies of 
Euripides, might be the poet’s true motive for taking his revenge 
of the philosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace _ 
of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of Socrates’s enemies or his 
own resentment, and employed his whole genius and capacity to 
depreciate the best and most excellent man that ever the pagan — 
world produced. | 
He composed a piece called The Clouds, wherein he introduces 
the. philosopher perched in a basket, and hoisted up amidst the ar | 
and clouds, from whence he delivers maxims, or rather the most 
ridiculous subtilties. A very aged debtor, who desires to escape 
the close pursuit of his creditors, comes to him to be taught the 
art of tricking them at law; to prove by unanswerable reasons that 
he owes them nothing; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a 
very good, cause. But finding h.mse:f incapable of any improvement 
from the sublime lessons of his new master, he brings his-son to him 
in his stead. This young man soon after quits this learned school 
so well instructed, that at their first meeting he beats his father, 
and proves to him by subtle but invincible arguments, that he has 
reason for treating kim inthat manner. In every scene where So- 
crates appears, the poct makes him utter a thousand impertinences, 
and as many impieties against the gods, and in particular against 
Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man of the greatest vanity and 
highest opinion of himself, with an equa! contempt for all others, 
who out of a criviinal curiosity is desirous of penetrating into what 
passes in the heavens, and of diving into the abysses of the earth: 
who boasts of having always the means of making injustice tri- 
umph; and who is not contented with keeping those secrets for hia 
awn use, but teaches them to others, and thereby corrupts youth. | 
All this is attended with » refined raillery and wit, that could not 
fail of highly pleasing a people of so quick and delicate a taste 
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as. the Athenians, who. were besides naturally jealous of : 
transcendent merit. They were so much charmed with it, ‘the 
without waiting the conclusion of the representation, they ordered 
the name of Aristophanes to be set down above all his competitors. 
Socrates, who had been informed that he was to.be brought upon 
the stage, went tliat day to the theatre to see the comedy, contrary 
to his custom; for it was not common for him to go to those assem- 
blies, unless when some new tragedy of Euripides was.to be per- 
formed, who was his intimate friend, and whose pieces he esteemed 
upon account of the solid principles.of mcrality he took care to in- 
tersperse in them. It has, however, been observed, that he, once 
had not patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the 
actor had advanced a dangerous maxim, but went out immediately, 
without. considering the injury which his withdrawing might do to 
his friend’s reputaticn. He never went to comedies, unless that 
Aleibiades and Critias forced him thither against his will; as he 
was offended at the unbounded licentiousness which reigned 
in thei, and could not endure to see the reputation of his fellow 
citizens publicly torn in pieces. He was present at this without 
the least emotion, and without expressing any discontent; and 
some strangers being anxious to know who the Socrates intended. 
by the play was, he rose up from his seat, and showed himself 
during the whole representation. He told those who were near 
him,* and were amazed at his indifference and patience, that he 
imagined himse!f ata great 2ntertainment, where he was agreeably 
laughed at, and that it was necessary to be able to bear a joke. 
There is no probability, »s I have already observed, that Aristo- 
phanes, though he was not Nocrates’s friend, had entered ito the 
black conspiracy of his enemies, and had any thought of occasion- 
ing his destruction. It is more probable, that a poet whe diverted 
the public at the expense of the principal magistrates and most 
celebrated generals, was also willing to make them laugh at the ex- 
pense ofa philosopher. All the guilt was on the side of those whe 
envied him, and his enemies, who were in hopes of making great 
use of the representation of this comedy against him. The artifice 
was indeed deep and well planned. In bringing a man upon the 
stage, he is only represented by his bad, weak, or equivocal quali- “ 
ties. That view of him is followed with ridicule; ridicule accustoms 
people to the contempt of his person, and contempt proceeds to injus- 
tice. Forthe world are naturaity emboldened in insulting, abusing, and 
injuring aman, when once he becomes the object of general contempt. 
These were the first blows struck at him, and served as.an ossay 
an@trial of the great. affair meditated against him. It lay dormant 
along while, and did rot break out until twenty years afterwards. 
The troubles of the republic might well occasion that long delay. 
For it was in that interval that the enterprise against Sicily hap- 
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pened, the event of which was so unfortunate, that Athens was be 
eee and taken by Lysander, who changed its form of government 
established the thirty tyrants, who were not expelled till a very 
short time before the affair we speak of. “ 
A. M. 3603. Melitus then appeared as accuser, and entered a 
Ant. J.C.401. process in form against Socrates. His accusation 
consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did not admit the 
ete acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities : 
the second, that he corrupted the youth of Athens; and concluded 
with inferring that sentence of death ought to pass against him. 
Never had accusation so little foundation, or even probability 
- and pretext, as this. Socrates, for forty years, had made it his 
profession to instruct the Athenian youth. He bad advanced no: 
opinions in secret and in the dark. His lessons were given pub- 
licly, and in the view of great numbers of auditors. He had al- 
ways observed the same conduct, and taught the same principles- 
What then, could be Melitus’s motive for this accusation, after 
such a length of time? How came his zeal for the public good, 
after having been languid and drowsy for so many years, to awake, 
on a, sudden, and become so violent? Is it pardonable in so zealous 
and worthy a citizen as Melitus would wish to appear, to have con- 
tinued mute and inactive, while a person was corrupting the whole 
outh of that city, by instilling seditious maxims into them, and 
Inspiring them with a disgust and contempt for the established 
government? For he who does not prevent an evil when it is in 
his power, is equally criminal with hin. that commits it. These 
are the expressions of Libanius, in a Ceclamation of his called the 
Apology of Socrates.* But, continues he, allowing that Melitus, 
whether through forgetfulness, indifference, or real and serious en- 
gagements, never thought for so many years of entering an accu 
sation against Socrates; how came it to pass, that in a city like 
_ Athens, which abounded with wise magistrates, and, what is more, 
with bold informers, so public a conspiracy as that imputed to So- 
crates, should have escaped the eyes of those whom either the love 
of their country or invidious malignity rendered so vigilant and 
attentive? Nothing was ever less credible, or more void of all 
probability. 

As s00n as the conspiracy broke out,; the friends of Socrates 
prepared for his defence. Lysias, the most able orator of his time, 
brought him an elaborate discourse of his composing, wherein he 
had set forth the reasons and measures of Socrates, in their fullest 
light, and interspersed the whole with tender and pathetic strokes,} 
capable of moving the most obdurate hearts. Socrates read it 
with pleasure, and approved it very much; ut as it was more con- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric, than the sentiments and fortitude 
of a philosopher, he told him frankly that it did not suit him. Upon 
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which Lysias, having asked how it was possible to be well done and 
at the same time not suit him :—In the same manner, said he, using, 
according to his custom, 1 vulgar comparison, that an excellent 
workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered 
with gold, to which nothing would be wanting on his part, but 
which, however, would not fit me. He persisted,therefore, inflexi- 
ble in the resolution he had formed, not to demean himself by beg- 
ging suffrages in the low abject manner common at that time. He 
employed neither artifice nor the glitter cf eloquence: he had no 
recourse either to solicitation or entreaty: he brought neither his _ 
wife nor children to incline the judges in his favour by their 
sighs and tears. Nevertheless,* though he firmly refused to make 
use of any voice but his own, in his defence, and to appear be- 
fore his judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he did 
not behave in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribu- 
nal: it was from a noble and intrepid assurance, resuiting from 
greatness of soul, and the usual attendant upon consciousness of. 
truth and innocence. So that his defence had nothing timorous or | 
weak init. His discourse was bold, manly, generous, without pas- 
sion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, 
with no other ornament than that of truth, and displaying through- 
out the character and language of innocence. Plato, who: was 
present, transeribed it afterwards, and without any additions com- — 
posed from it the work which he calls The Apology of Socrates, one 
of the most consummate masterpieces of antiquity. I shall here 
make an extract from it. . 

Upon the day assigned,} the proceeding ccmmenced in the usual 
forms; the parties appeared before the jucges, and Meutus spoke. 
The worse his cause, and the less provided it was with p-9ofs, the — 
more occasion he had for address and art to cover its weakness. 
He omitted nothing that might render the adverse party odious; 
and instead of reasons, which could not but fail him, he substituted 
the delusive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, 
in observing that he could not tell what impression the discourse 
of his accusers might make upon the judges, owns, that for his part 
he scarce knew himself, such an artful colouring and likelihood 
had they given to their arguments, though there was not the 
least word of truth in all they had advanced. 

I have already said that their accusation consisted of two heads.{ 
The first regards religion. Socrates inquires out of an impious 
curiosity, into what passes in the heavens and in the bowels of the 
earth. He does not acknowledge the gods adored by his country. 
He endeavours to introduce new deities; and, if he may be believed, 


* His et talibus adductus Socrates, nee patronum quesivit ad judicium capitis, nec 
jadicibus supplex fuit; adhibuitque liberam contumaciam 4 magnitudine animi ductam, 
non Asuperbia. Cic, Tusc. Quest. |. i. . 
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an unknown god inspires him in all his actions. 'To make short, 
he believes there are no gods. poi 

_ 'fhe seeond head relates to the interest and government of the 
state. Socrates corrupts the youth, by instilling bad sentiments 
concerning the Divinity into them, by teaching them a contempt 
of the laws, ané the order established in the republic; by declaring 
openly against the choice of the magistrates by lot ;* by exclaim- 
ing against the public assemblies, where he is never seen to ap- 
pear; by teaching the art of making the worst of causes good ;. by 
attaching the youth to himself out of a spirit of pride and ambi- 
tion, ek the pretence of instructing them; and by proving to 
children that they may treat their parents ill with impunity. He 
glories in a pretendéd oracle, and believes himself the wisest of 
mankind. He taxes all others with folly, and condemns ‘without 
reserve all their maxims and actions; constituting himself, by his 
own authority, the general censor and reformer of the state. Not- 
withstanding which, the effects of his lessons may be seen in the 
persons of Critias and Alcibiades, his most intimate friends, who 
have done great mischiets to their country, and-have been the most 
. wicked of citizens, and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with récommending to the judges to be very 
much upon their guard against the dazzling eloquence of Socrates, 
and to suspect extremely the insinuating and artificial turns of ad- 
dross which he would employ to deceive them. 

Socrates began his discourse with this point,t and declared 
that he would speak to the judges as it was his custom to talk in 
‘his common conversation, that is to say, with much simplicity, and 
no art. 

He then proceeds to particulars.t| Upon what foundation can it 
be alleged, th-t he does not acknowledge the gods of the republic ; 
_ he who has been often seen sacrificing in his own hduse and in the 
temples? Can it be doubted whether he uses divination, since it is 
made a crime in him to report that he received counsels from a 
certain divinity; and is thence inferred that he aims at_mtroducing 
new deities? But in this he innovates nothing more than others, 
who, putting their faith in divination, observe the flight of birds, . 
consult the entrails of victims, and remark even words and acci- 
dental encounters; different means which the gods employ to give 
mankind a foreknowledge of the future. Oid or new, it is: still 
evident that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the confession of 
even Melitus himself, who, iv his information, avers that Socrates 
believes demons, that is to say, subaltern spirits, the offspring of 
the gods. Nowevery man who believes the offspring of the gods 

pelieves the gods. 
* Socrates:in: reality did not approve this manner of electing the magistrates... He ob- 
sorved, that-when'a pilot, a musician, or an architect is wanted, nobody is willing to take 
him at a venture; though the faults of these people are far from being of such great 
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As to what relates to the impious inquiries into natural thin 
imputed to him;* without despising or condemning those who oats 
themselves to the study of physics, he declares that, as for himself, 
he had entirely devoted himself to what concerns moral virtue, the 
conduct of life, and the rules of government, as to a knowledge 
infinitely more useful than any other; and he calls upon all ‘those 
who have been his hearers, to come forth and conVict him of false- 
hood if he does not say what is true. 

Fam accused of corrupting the youth, and of instilling dangerous 
macuns into them, as well in regard to the worship of the gods as the 


rules of government. You know, Athenians, that Inever made it my - 
profession to teach,nor can envy, however violent against me, reproach . 


me with ever having sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evi- 
dence for me in this respect, which is my property. Always equally 
ready to conrmunicate my thoughts either to the rich or poor, and to 


give them full leisure to question or answer me, I lend myself to every _ 


one who is desirous of becoming virtuous: and if among those who 
hear me, there are any that prove either good or bad, neither thewir- 
tues of the one, of which I am not the cause, nor the vices of the other, 


to which I have not contributed, are to be ascribed to me. My whole 


employment is to persuade the young and old, not to entertain toe much 
love for the body, for riches, and all other precarious things, of what- 
soever nature they be; but to let their principal regard be for the 
soul, which ought to be the chief object of their affection: for I in- 
cessantly urge to you, that virtue does not proceed from riches, but, on 
the contrary, riches from virtue; and that all the other goods of hu- 


man life, as well public as private, have their source in the same. 


principle. ‘i 

If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I confess, Athe- 
nians, that lam guilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say 
be not true, it is most easy to convict me of falsehood. I sce here a 
great number of my disciples ; they have only to appear. But, per- 
haps, reserve and consideration for a master who has instructed them, 
will prevent them from declaring against me: at least their fathers, 
brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and good citizens, 
excuse themselves from standing forth te demand vengeance against 
the corrupter of their sons, brothers, and nephews. But these are 
the persons who take upon them my defence, and interest themselves 
in the success of my cause. . 

Pass on me what sentence you please,t Athenians ; but [ can neither 
repent nor change my conduct. I must not abandon nor suspend a 
function which God himself has imposed on. me. Now it is He who 
has charged me with the care of instructing my fellow-citizens. Tf, 


after having faithfully kepi all the posts wherein Iwas placed by our. 


generals, at Potidea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
should at this time make me to abandon that in which the Divine 
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Providence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my life in the 

study of philosophy, for the instruction of myself and others; this 

would be a most criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly 

worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as an impious man, who 

does not believe the gods. Should you resolve to acquit me, on con- 
_ dition that I keep silence for the future, I should not hesitate to make 
_answer ; * Athenians, I honour and love you, but I shall choose rather 
* to obey God than you,* and to my latest breath shali never renounce 
philosophy, nor cease to exhort and reprove you according to my cus- 
tom, by telling each of you when you come in my way, My good 
JSriend, and citizen of the most famous city in the world for wisdom 
and valour, are you not ashamed of having no other thoughts than 
of amassing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, 
while you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom, and 
take no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as tt is 
capable of being ? 

fam reproached with abject fear and meanness of syrit,t for 

being so busy in imparting my advice to every onein private, and yet 
having always avoided being present in your assemblies, lo give my 
counsels lo my country. I thought Thad given sufficient proofs of 
my courage and fortitude, both in the field, where I have borne arms 
with you, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust sentence 
you pronounced against the ten captains, who had not taken up and 
enterred the bodies of those who were killed or drowned in the sea- 

ight, near the islands Arginuse ; and when, upon more than one 
occasion, I opposed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. 
What ts it then, that has prevented me from appearing in your assem~ 
blics? It is that Deemon, Athenians, that voice divine, which you 
have so often heard me mention, and which Melitus has taken so much 
pains to ridicule. That Spirit has ‘attached itself to me from my 
infancy: itis a voice which I never hear, but when it would prevent 
me from persisting in something I have resolved; for it never exhorts 
me to undertake any thing. It is that which has always opposed me 
when T would have intermeddled in the affairs of the republic: and 
tts opposigion was very seasonable; for I should have been among the 
dead tong ago, lad I been concerned in the measures of the state, 
without effecting any thing to the advantage of myself or our country. 
Do not talce it ill, [beseech you, if I speak my thoughts without dis- 
guise,and with truth and freedom. Every man who would g2ne- 
rously oppose a whole people, either among us or elsewhere, and who 
inflexibly applies himself to prevent the violation of the laws and the 
practice of iniquity in a city, will never do so long with impunity. It 
ts bsolutely necessary for him who would contend for justice, if he 
has the slightest wish to lve, to remain in a private station, and never 
to have any share in public affairs. , 

* Heicount ry Sep marroy di peer. 


t The Greek signifies, O best of mon, > dgiore dydga@y* which was an obliging mannee 
of accusting. ¢ Plat. p. 31. 
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For the rest,* Athenians, of in the extreme danger in which Inow — 
am, I do not imilate the behaviour of those who upon less emergencies 
‘ave implored and supplicated their judges with tears, and have 
brought before them their children, relations, and friends, it is not 
through pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but solely for 
your honour,and for that of the whole city. {t is fit that you should 
Aenow, that there are among our citizens, those who do not regard 
death as an evil, and who give that name only to injustice and in- 
Samy. At my age, and with the reputation which I have, whether 
true or false, would it be consistent for me, after all the lessons I have 
Siven upon the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myself, and to belie 
by my last act all the principles and sentiments of my past life? = — 

But without speaking of my fume, which I should extremely in- 
Jure by such a conduct, [ do not think it allowable lo entreat a judge, 
nor lo procure an acquittal by supplications: he ought to be per 
suaded and convinced. The judge does not sit upon the bench to 
show favour by violating the laws, but to do justice by conforming to 
them. He did not take an oath to favour whom he pleases ; but to do 
justice where ilis duc. We ought not therefore to accustom you to 
perjury, nor you lo suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it ; for in so 
doing, both the one and the other of us equally injure justice and 
weligion, and bath become criminal. 

Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, thai I should have 
recourse ainong you to means which L believe neither honest nor law- 
Sul; especially upon this occasion, whercin Tam accused of impiety 

by Meliius. For if i should influence you by. my prayers, and 
thereby induce you to violale your oaths, it would be undeniably evi- 
dent that I should teach you not to beheve in the gods; and even in 
defending and justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries with | 
arms against me,and prove that I believe no divinity. ButIem 
very far from such thoughts. Iam more convinced of the existence 
of God, than my accusers ; and so convinced, that I abandon myself 
fo God and you, that you may judge of me as you shall deem best for 
yourselves and me. 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid 

,tone.t His air, his action, his visage, bore no resemblance to that 
of a person accused: he seemed the master of his judges, from 
the assurance and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without,’ 
however, losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. So 
noble and majestic a deportment displeased and gave offence. It 
is common for judges,t who look upon ‘themselves as the absolute 
dispensers of life or death to such as are before them, to expect, 
out of a secret tendency of mind, that they should appear in their 


* Plat. p. 34, 35. 

¢ Socrates ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse dixit, ut non supplex aut reus, sed magister 
aut dominus videretur esse judicum. Circ. |. i. de Orat.n. Bl. 

{ Odit judex feré litizantis securitatem ; climque jus suum intelligat, tacitus reveren- 
Siam postulat. Quiat.|.iv c¢. 1. 
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‘presence with humble submission and respectful awe, a homage 
which they think due to their supreme anthority. 

_ ‘This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had not at* 
first the fifth-part of the voices. We have reason to suppose that 
the judges assembled upon this occasion might amount to 500, with- 
out reckoning the president. The law condemned the accuser to, 
pay a fine of 1000 drachmas,* if he had not the fitth part of the 
suffrages. This law had becn wisely established to check the 
boldness and _impudence of calumniators. Melitus would have 
been obliged to pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined. 
him,‘and presented themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. 
Their influence drew over a- great number of voices, and there 
were 281 against Socrates, and consequently only 220 for him. He 
wanted no more than thirty-one to have been acquitted; for he 
would then have had 251, which would have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, 
without decreeing against him any penalty.t For when the law 
‘did not determine the punishment, and when a crime against the 
state was not in question (in which manner I conceive Cicero’s ex- 
pression, fraus capitalis, may be understood,) the person found 
guilty had a right to choose the penalty he thought he deserved. 
Upon his answer the judges deliberated a second time, and after- 
wards passed their final sentence. Socrates was informed that-he 
might demand an abatement of the penalty, and change the con- 
demnation of death into banishment, imprisonment, ora fine. He 
replied generously, that he would choose neither of those punish- 
ments, because that would be to acknowledge himself guilty.— 
Athenians, said he, to keep you no longer in suspense, as you oblige 
me to sentence myself according to what I deserve, I condemn myself, 
for having passed my life in instructing yourselves and your chil- 
‘dren; for having neglected with that view my domestic affaars, and 
all public employments and dignitics ; for having devoted myself en- 
tirely to tle service of my country, in labouring incessantly to render 
my fellow-citizens virtuous ; I condemn myself, [ say, tobe maintained 
in the Prytaneum, at the expense of the republic, for the rest of my 
life. This last answer so much offended the judges,|| that they 


* About 251. 

} The text varies in Plato: it says, thirty-three, or thirty ; whence it is probably defective. 

t Primis sententiis statucbant tantiim judices, damnarent an absolverent. _Erat autem: 
Athenis, reo damnato, si fraus capitalis non esset, quasi pene ewstimatio. Ex sententia,. 
cum judicibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quasi wstimationem commeruisse se 
maximé confiteretur. Cie. Li. de Orat. n. 231, 232, : 

§ it appears in Plato, that after this discourse, Socrates, without doubt to remove from. 
himself an imputation of pride and contamacy, modestly offered to pay a fine proportionate: 
to his indigence, that is to say, otie mina (fifty livres,) and that, at the solicitation of his 
friends, who hed bound themselves for him, he rose in his offer to thirty mine. Plat. im 
Apolog. Sccrat. p. 38. But Xenophon positively asserts the.contrary, p. 705. This differ- 
ence may be recouciled, perhaps, by supposing that Socrates refused at first to make any 
offer, and that he suffered himself at length to be overcome by the earnest solicitations of 
his friends. 

|| Cujus responso sic judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem innecentissimem condem- 
matent. © Cic. li. de Orat.n. 233. / 
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eondemned him to drink hemlock, a punishment very much in vse 
gmong them. hoe 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates in the 

Jeast.* I am going, said he, addressing himself to his judges, 
with a noble tranquillity, to suffer death by your order, to which nit- 
ture had condemned me from the first moment of my birth ; but my 
accusers wil! suffer no less from infamy and injustice by the decrevs 
of truth. Did you expect from me, that to extricate myself out of 
your hands, I should have employed, according to the custom, flattery 
and pathetic expressions, and the timorous and grovelling behaviour 
of asuppliant? But in trials, as well as war, an honest man ought 
not to use all sorts of means for the preservation of his life. Tt is . 
equally dishonourable bath in the one and in the other, to ransom it 
only by prayers and tears, and tll those other abject methods which 
you see every day practised by people in my present condition. — 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples, aad having: 
advanced to him to express his grief for his dying innocent: What, 
replied he, with a smile, would you have me die guilty ? 

Plutarch,t to show that only our weakest part, the body, is in 
the power of man, but that there is another infinitely more noble 
part of us entirely superior to their threats, and inaccessible to 
their attacks, cites these admirable words of Socrates, which.are 
more applicable to his judges than his accusers: Anytus and Melitus- 
may leill me, but they cannot hurt me. As if he had said, in the lan- 
guage of the Pagans: Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my 
health, and my life; but I have a treasure within me, of which no 
éxternal violence can deprive me; I mean virtue, innocence, forti- 
tude, and greatness of mind. ; 

This great man,{ fully convimced of the principle he had so 
often inculcated to his disciples,—thbat guilt is the only evil a wise 
man ought to fear,—chose rather to be deprived of some.years 
which he might perhaps have to live, than to forfeit in an instant 
the glory of his whole past life, in dishonouring himself for ever by 
the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe towards his 

' judges. Seeing that his contemporaries had but a slight know- 
ledge of him, he referred himself to tne judgment of posterity ; 
and, by the generous sacrifice of the remnant of a life already far 
advanced, acquired and secured to himself the esteem and admira- 
tion of all succeeding ages. 


* Plut. p. 39. + De anim. tranquil. p. 475. 
ft Maluit vir sapientissimus quod superesset ex vita sibi perire, quam Guod praterisset: 
- et quando ab hominibus sui temporis parim intelligebatur, posterorum se judiciis reser. 
vavit, brevi detrimento jam ultime senectutis wvum seculorum omnium consecutus. 


Quint. 1. i. Cc. 2. , 
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Socrates refuses to escape out of prison. He passes the lest days of his life in discoursing 


with his friends upon the immortality of the soul. He drinks the poison. Panishment — 


_of his accusers. Honours paid to his memory. 


_ After the sentence had been passed upon him, Socrates,* with 
the same intrepid aspect with which he had held tyrants in awe, 
went forward towards the prison, which lost that name, says Se- 
neca, when he entered it, and became the residence of virtue and 
probity. His friends followed him thither, and continued to visit 
him during thirty days, which passed between his condemnation 
and death. The cause of tlat long delay was, the Athenians sent 
every year a ship to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices; 
and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the city, from 


the time that the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this ves- - 


sel, as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel should return. 
So that sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day after 


that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer the execution of it. 


for thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 


In this long interval, death had sufficient opportunity to present - 


itself before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his constancy to 
the proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dungeon, and the irons 
upon his legs, but by the continual prospect and cruel expéctation 
of an event which nature always abhors. In this sad condition he 
did not cease to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind which his 
friends had always admired in him.; He conversed with them with 
the same temper he had always expressed; and Crito observes, 
that the evening before his death, he slept as peaceably as at any 
other time. He even at that time composed a liymn in honour of 
Apollo and Diana, and turned one of AMsop’s fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive from 
Delos, the return of which was to be followed by the death of So- 
crates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early in the morning 
to let him know that mournful news, and at the sang time to inform 
him that it depended only upon himself to quit the prison; that the 
jailor was gained; that he would find the doors open, and offered him 
a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates laughed at this proposal, and 
asked him, whether he knew of any place out of Attica where people 
did not die? Crito urged the thing very seriously, and pressed 
him to take advantage of go precious an opportunity, adding argu- 
ments upon arguments to indacc his consent, and to engage him to 
resolve upon his escape. Without mentioning the inconsolable 
grief he should suffer for the death of such a friend, how should 


* Socrates eodem illo vultu, quo aliqnando golus trigiata tyrannos in ordinem redegerat, 
earcerem intravit, ignominiam ipsi loco detracturus. Neque enim poterat carcer videri, 
in aus Socrates erat. Senec. in Consol. ad Helvet. c. xiii. 

Socrates carcerem intrando purgavit, omnigue honestiorem enrii reddidit. Jd. de wit. 
beatec. xxvii. . { Plat. in Criton, . 
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ae support the reproaches of an infinity of people, who would be- 
_heve that it was in his power to have saved him, but that he would 
not sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that purpose? Could 
the people ever be persuaded that so wise a man as Socrates would 
not. quit his prison, when he might do it with all possible security ? 
erhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss 
of their fortunes, or even of their lives or liberty. Ought there to 
be any thing more dear and precious to them than the preservation 
of Socrates? [ven strangers themselves dispute that honour with 
them; many of whom have come expressly with considerable 
sums of money to_purchase his escape; and declare, that they 
should think themselves highly honoured to receive him among 
them, and to supply him abundantly with all he should have occa-~ 
sion for. Ought he then to abandon himself to enemies, who have 
occasioned his being condemned unjustly; and can he think it 
allowable to betray his own cause? Is it not essential to his good- 
ness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent 
blood? But if all these motives cannot alter him, and he is’ nct 
concerned with regard to himself, can he be insensible to the inte- 
rests of his children? In what a condition does he leave them? And 
can he forget the father, only to remember the philosopher? 
Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praised his zeal, 
and expressed his gratitude; but before he could accede to his 
opinion, was for examining whether it was just for him to depart 
out of prison without the consent of the Athenians. ‘The question 
therefore here is to know, whether a man condemned to die, though 
unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and the laws? I 
do not know, whether, among us, there are many persons to be 
found who would believe that this could be made a question. _ 
Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the subject, 
and comes immediately to the bottom of thg affair. JI should cer- 
tainly rejoice extremely, my dear Crito, if you could persuade me to 
quit this place, but cannot resolve to do so without being first per- 
euaded. We ought not to concern ourselves for what the people may 
say, bul for what the sole Judge of all that ts just or unjust, shalt 
say, and that aloneis truth. All the considerations you have alleged, 
money, reputation, family, prove nothing, unless you show me that 
what you propose is just and lawful. It is a received and constant 
principle with us, that all injustice is shameful, and fatal to him that 
commits it, whatever men may say, or whatever good or evil may ensue 
from it. We have always reasoned from this principle even to our 
latest days, and have never departed in the least from tt. Would tt 
be possible, dear Crito, that at our age our most serivus discourses 
‘. should resemble those of infants, who say Yes and No, almost in the 
same breath, and have no fixed and determinate notion? At each 
proposition he waited Cito’s answer and assent. 
Let us, therefore, resume our principles, and enueavour to make 
use of them at this time. It has atways been a maxim with us, that tt 
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_ismever allowable upon any pretence whatsoever to comiit iajustice, 
not even in regard to those who injure us, nor to return evil for evil ,. 
and that when we have once engaged our word, we are bound to keep 
at inviolably ; no interest being capable to dispense with it. Now, 
Yat the time I should be ready to make my escape, the laws and re- 
public should present themselves na body before me, what could I 
answer to the following question which they might put tome? ‘What 
are you going to do Socrates? Is flying from justice in this manner 
aught else:than ruining entirely the laws and the republic? Do you 
believe that a state can subsist, after justice is not only no longer in 
Force in it, but is even corrupted, subverted, and tred under foot 
by individuals?’ But, it may be said the republic has done me injus- 
face, and has sentenced me wrongfully. ‘ Have you forgot, the laws 
would reply, ‘that you are under an agreement with us to submit 
your private judgment to that of the republic? ' You were at liberty, 
if our government and regulations did not suit you, to retire and 
settle yourself elsewhere: but a residence of seventy years in our city 
sufficiently denotes that our regulations have not displeased you, and 
that. you have complied with them from an entire fenowledge and expe- 
rience of them, and out of choice. In fact you owe all you are, and 
all you possess, to them; birth, nurture, education, and establish- 
ment: for all these proceed from the tuition and protection of the 

- republic. Do you believe yourself free to break through engage- 

ments with her, whech you have confirmed by more than one oath? 

Though she should intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for 

evil, and injury for inury? Have you a right to act in that manner 

towards your father and mother; and do you not know that your 
country 1s more considerable, and more worthy of respect before 

God and man, than either father or mother, or all the relations in 

the world together; that your country is to be honoured and revered, 

to be complied with in her excesses, and to be treated with tenderness 
and kindness, even in her most violent proceedings? in « word, that 
she is either to be reclaimed by wise counsels and respectful remon- 
strances, or to be obeyed in her commands, and all she shall decree 
suffered without murmuring? As for your children, Socrates, your 

Sriends will render them all tre services in their power ; at least. the 

Divine Providence will not fail them. Mesign yourself, therefore, 

to our reasons, and take the counsel of those who have given you 

birth, nurture, and education. Set not too high a value upon your 

' children, your life, or any thing in the world, as upon justice; that 
when you appear before the tribunal of Pluto, you may not be at « 

' loss to defend yourself in the presence of your judges: But if you 
demean yourself otherwise, we shall continue your enemies as long as 
you live, without ever affording you relaxation or repose; and wher 
you are dead, our sisters, the laws in the regions below, will be as 
dittle favourable to you; knowing that you have been guilty of using 
your utmost endeavours to destroy us. 

‘Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed actually to hear all 
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he had said, and that the sound of these words echoed ‘so con-- 

tinually in his ears, that they entirely engrossed him, and left him 

ne other thoughts nor words. Crito, agreeing in fact that he had 
ling to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from his friend. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which was in a snan- 
ner the signal for the death of Socrates.* The next day all ls 
friends, except Plato, who was sick, repaired to the prison early in 
the morning. The jailor desired them to wait a little, because the 
eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the prisons) were at 
that time signifying to the prisoner that he was to die the same 
day.“ Presently after they entered, and found Socrates, whose 
chains had been taken off,t sitting by Xantippe, his wife, who held 
one of his children in her arms. As soon as she perceived them 
she uttered piercing cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, 
and made the prison resound with her complaints. Oh, my dear 
Socrates, your friends are come to see you this day for the last lime? 
He desired that she might be taken away, and she was immediately 
carried home. . 

Socrates, passed the rest of the day with his friends, and con- 
versed with them with his usual cheerfulness and tranquillity. The 
subject of conversation was most important, and well suited to his 

resent condition; that is to say, the immortality of the soul. 

What gave occasion to this discourse, was a question introduced in 
a manner by chance, Whether a true philosopher ought not to de~- 
sire and take pains to die? This proposition, taken too literally, 
impiied an opinion that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates 
shows*that nothing is more unjust than this notion; and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with his own hand 
in the post he possesses, cannot abandon it without his permission, 
nor quit life without nis order. What is it then that can induce a 
philosopher to entertain this love for death? It can be only the 
hope of that happiness which he expects in another life, and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the soul’s immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertainmg his 
friends upon tiis great and important subject, from which conver- 
sation P-. »’s admirable dialogue, entitled Phedon, is wholly taken. 
He expians to his friends all the argumeats for believing the sou} 
immortal, and refutes all the objections against it, which are very 
near the same as are made at this day. This treatise is too long 
for me to attempt an abstract of it. 

Before he answers any of these objections,t he deplores a mis 
fortune common enough among men, who, in consequence of hear 
ing ignorant persons, that contradict and doubt everything, dis 
pute, believe there is nothing certain. Is it not a great mis‘ortune, 


* Plat. in Pheed. p. 59, &v. : 
TAtA as s00n as sentence was pronounced a a criminal, he was uubound, 
; 90, - victim of death. whom... was no longer lawful to keep in chaina 
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dear Pheedon, that having reasons which are true, certain and very 
easy ‘o be understood, there should, however, be persons in the world 
who are nol at all affected with them, from their having heard these 
frivotous disputes wherein all things appear sometimes true and 
sometimes fulse. These unjust and unreasonable men, instead of 
blaming themselves for these doubls, or imputing them to the narrow- 
ness of their own capacities, by ascribing the defect.to the reasons 
themselves, procecd at length to a detestation of them, and believe 
themselves more judicious and betler informed than ail others, be- 
cause they imagine they are the only persons who comprehend that 
theres nothing true. or cerlain in the nature of things. \ 
Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this proceeding. ile ob- 
sorves, tkat of two things equally uncertain, wisdom enjoins us to 
choose that which is most advantageous with least hazard. Jf 
whel I advance, says he, upon the immortality of the soul proves 
true, itis good to believe il; und if after my death it proves false, I 
shall still havedrawn from it in this life this advantage —of having 
been less sensible here of the evils which generally atiend human life. 
This reasoning of Socrates* (which is real and true in the mouth 
of a Chir'stian alone) is very remparkable. I? what I say is true, I 
gain every. thing, while I hazard very little; and if false, I loge 
nothing; on the contrary, I am still a great gainer. : 
Socrates does not confine himself to the mere speculation of this 
great truth, that the soul is immortal; he draws from it useful and 
necessary conclusions for the conduct of life, in explaining what 
the hope of a happy eternity demands from man, that it be not 
frustrated, and that instead of attaining the rewards prepared for 
the good, they do not experience the punishment allotted’ for the 
wicked. The philcsopher here sets forth these great truths, which 
a constant tradition, though very much obscured by fiction and 
*xole, had always preserved among the Pagans: the last judgment 
en ie righteous and wicked; the eternal punishments to which 
great criminals are condemned; a place of peace and joy without 
end for the souls that have retained their purity and innocence, or 
which during this life have expiated their offences by repentance 
and satisfaction; and an intermediate state,in which .- ‘y purify 
themseives, for a certain time, from less considerable cssmes that 
have not been atoned for during this life. . 

My friends} there is still one thing, which il is very just to believe ; 
and this is, that if the soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated 
with attention, not only fur what we call the time of life, but for that 
which is to follow, I mean eternity; and the least neglect in this point 


may be attended with endless consequences. If death were the final 
dissolution of being, the wicked would be zreat gainers by it, as being - 


delivered at once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices; but 
as the soul is immortal, it has no other means of being freed from 


* Monsicur Pascal has oxpatiated upon this reasoning in hia seventh article, and deducod 
from it a demonstration of infinite furce. { Plat. p. 107, 
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its evils, nor any safety for itself, hut in becoming «sry good and 


wery prudent ; for tt carries nothing away with it-bulets good or bad | 


_ deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the consequence of the 
education it has received, and the causes of eternal happiness or 


misery. 
When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of departed 
souls, whither their deemon™ conducis them, they are all judged.f 
Those who have passed their liv_sin a manner neither entirely cri- 
minal nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place where they suffer 
pains proportioned to their faults, tiil being purged and cleansed of 
their guilt, and afterwards restored to liberty, they receive the re- 
ward of the geod actions they have done in the body. Those who 


are judged to be incurable on account of the greatness of their 


crimes, who deliberately and wilfully have committed sacrileges and 
murders, and other such great offenves, the fatal destiny that passes 
judgment upon them hurls trem into Tariarus, from whence they 
never deparl. But those who are found gutily of crimes, great in-" 
deed, but worthy of pardon; who have commilted violences in the 
transports of rage against their father or mother, or have killed 
sone one in w like emotion and aflerwards repented; these suffer the 
same punishment and indhe same place with the last, but for a time 
only, till by their prayers aad supplications they have obiained par- 
don from those they have injured... 

But for those who have passed through life with peculiar sanctity 
of manners, delivered from their base cartily abodes as from a 
prison, they are received on high in a pure region which they inhabit, 
aad, as philosophy has sufficiently purified them, they live without 
their bodies, through all eternity in a series of joys and delights 
which it is not easy to describe, and which the shortness of my time 
will not permil me to explain more af large. 

“What I have said will suffice, I concetee, ta prove that we ought ta’ 
endeavour strenuously throughout our whole lives to acquire virtue 


and wisdom ; for you see how great a reward and how high a hope , 


are proposed lous. And though the immorta.ity of the soul were 
dubious, instead of appearing a certainty as it does, every wise nian 
ought to assure himself that it is well worth his trouble to risk his 
belief of it in tis manner. And, indeed, can there be a more glo- 
vious hazard? We ought to enchant ourselves with this blessed hope, 
for which reason I have lengthened this discourse so much. ~ 
Cicero expresses these noble sentiments. of Socrates with’ his 
usual delicacy. Almost at the very moment,} says he, that he held 


* Plat. p.113, 114. 

¢t Dwmon is a Greek word, which sigaifies spirit, genius, and, with us, angel. 

¢ The resurrection of the body was unknown to the Pagans. 

Cior pené in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutus ita est, ut non ad 

mortem trudi, vernm in ccelum videretur ascendere. Ita enim censebat, itaque disseruit: 
duas esse vias duplicesque cursus animorum é corpore excedentium. IWam, qui se humanis. 
vitiis contaminissent, et se totos libidinibus dedidissent, quibus coarctati velut domesticis 
vitiis afque flagitiis se inquindssent, iis devium quoddam iter esse, seclusum a consilio 
deorum’ qui autem se integros castosque servasvissent, quibasque fuisset minima curg 
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‘the deadly draught in his hand, he talked in such a manner as 
showed that he looked upon death not as a violence done to him, 
“but as a means bestowed upon him of ascending to heaven. He 


declared that, upon departing out of this life, two ways are open * 


to us: the one leads to the place of eternal misery such souls 


as have sullied themselves here below in shameful pleasures and | 


‘criminal actions; the other condvcts those to the happy mansions 
of the gods, who have retained tneir purity upon earth, and have 
led in human bodies a life almost divine. 
When Socrates had don speaking,* Crito desired him to give. 
‘him and the rest of his friends, his last instructions in regard 
to his children, and his other affairs, that by executing them, 
they might have the consolation of doing him some pleasure. Jf 
shall recommend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, more 
than I have always done, which is to take care of yourselves. You 
cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor do me.and my family 
a greater pleasure. Crito having asked him afterwards in what 
‘manner he wished to be buried: As you please, said Socrates, if 
you can lay hold of me, and I do not escape out of your hands. At 


the same time looking upon his friends with a smile: I can never 


persuade Crito, says he, that Socrates is he who converses with you, | 
and disposes the several parts of his discourse; for he always ima- 
gines that Tam what he is going to see dead in a little while. He 
confounds me with my carcass, and therefore asks me how I would be 
interred. In finishing these words he rese up and went to bathe 
himself ina chamber adjoining. After he came out of the bath, 
his children were brought to him, for-he had three, two very little, 
and the other grown up. He spoke to them for some time, gave 
his orders to the women who took care of them, and then dismissed 
them. Being returned into his chamber, he laid himself down 
upon:his bed. 

The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant, and 
having informed him that the'time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, (Which was at sunset,) the servant was so much affected 
with sorrow, that he turned‘his back and fella weeping. See, said 
Socrates, the good disposition of this man! Since my imprisonment 
he has often come to see me, and to converse with me. He is more 

- worthy than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for 
me! 'Thisis a remarkable example, and might teach those who hold 
an office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but 
more especially to persons of merit, if at any time they should happen 
to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked 
what it was necessary for himtodo. Nothing more, replied the ser- 
vant, than as soon as you have drunk off the draught, to walk about tilt 
you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your bed. 
corporibus contagio, seseque ab his:semper sevocassent, essentque in corporibus humania 


vitam jmitati deorum, his ad illos, 4 quibus essent profecti, reditum facilem patere. Cie 
Tusc.Quest. 1. 1. n. 71, 72. * Pag. 1IS—118. , 
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He took the cup, without any emotion or change in his’ colour ‘or 
countenance, and regarding the man witha firm and steady look, 
Well, said he, what sity yous this drink ; may one make a libation 
out of it? Upon being told that tnere was only enough for one 
dose: At least, continued he, we may say our prayers to the gods, 
as ts our duty,and implore them to make our exit from this world 
and our last stage happy, which is what I most ardently beg of them. 
After having spoken these words, he kept silence for some time, 
and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity, 
and a serenity of aspect not to be expressed. 

Till then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had re- 
frained from tears; but after he had drunk the potion, they were no 
longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, 
who had been in tears during almost the whole conversation, began 
then to utter great cries, and to lament with such excessive grief 
as pierced’ the hearts of all that were present. Socrates alone 
remained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though with his 
usual mildness and good-nature. What are you doing? said he to 
them; Iam amazed at you. Ah! what is become of yeur virtue? 
Was it not for this I sent away the women, that they might not falf 
into these weaknesses? For Ihave always heard say, that we ought 
to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be at ease, I beg you, and 
show more constancy and resolution. These words filled them with 
confusion, and obliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro; and when he 
found his legs grow weary, he lay down upon his back, as he had 
been directed. » : 

The poison then operated more and more. When Socrates 
found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, which 
had been covered without doubt to prevent any thing from disturb-_ 
ing him in his last moments, Crito, said he, and these were his last 
words, we owe a cock to /Esculaptus; discharge that vow for me, 
and pray do not forget it: soon after which, L> breathed his last. 
Crito drew near and closed his mouth anu eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, and the 
seventieth of his age. Cicero says he could never read the de- 
seription of his death in Plato without tears.* / 

Plato, and the rest of Socrates’s disciples, apprehending the rage 
of his accusers was not satiated by that victim, retired to Megara, 
to the house of Euelid, where they staid till the storm blew over. 
Euripides, however, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
ermme they had committed in condemning the best of men to die 
upon such slight grounds, composed his tragedy called Palamedes, 
in which, under the name of that hero, who was also destroyed by 
afoul calumny, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. When 
the actor came to repeat this verse, 


* Quid dicam de Secrate, cujus morti illacrymari soleo Platoneum legens? De na& 
deor. lib. iii. wu 22. j 
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You doom the justest of the Greeks to perish; 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates by so marked a charac- 
teristic, melted into tears, and a decree passed to prohibit speaking 
any more of him in public. Some believe Euripides was dead be- 
fore Socrates, and reject this anecdote. 

Be this as it may, the people of Athens did not open their eyes 
till some time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being 
satisfied, their prejudices were dispelled, and time having given 
them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injustice of the sentence 
arpeared in all its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the city 


but. discourses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the Lyceum,» 


private houses, public walks, and market places, seemed still to 
re-echo the sound of his loved voice. Here, said they, he formed 
our youth, and taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us his admirable les- 
sons, and sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to engage us 
mere warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas! how have we re- 
- warded him for such important services? Athens was in universal 
mourning and consternation. ‘The schools were shut up, and all 
exercises suspended. ‘I'he accusers were called to account for the 
innocent blood they liad caused to be shed. Melitus was con- 
demned to die, and the rest banished. Plutarch observes,* that all 
“those who had any share in this black calumny, were.in such 
_ abomination among the citizens, that no one would give them fire, 
answer them any question, nor go into the same bath with them ; 
and had the place cleansed where they had bathed, as being pol- 
luted by their touching it; which drove them into such despair, 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians,} not contented with having punished his ac- 
cusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the work- 
manship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of the 
raost conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect and gratitude 
rose even toa religious veneration; they dedicated a chapel to 
- him, as to a hero and a demigod, which they called Saxgatsiov, 
that is to say, the Chapel of Socrates. 


SECTION VIII. 


Reflections upon the sentence passed se Boerates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates 
11mseu, y 

We must be very much surprised, when on the one side we 
consider the extreme delicacy of the people of Athens, with respect 
to what regards the worship of the gods, which ran so high as to 
occasion their condemning the most eminent persons upon the 
simple suspicion of their failing in respect for them; aud on the 
other, when we see the exceeding toleration, to call it no worse, 
with which the same people hear comedies every day, in which all 


* Do invid. et odio, p. 533. t Diog. p. 116. 
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the are turned into ridicule in a manner capable of inspiring 
~ the highest contempt forthem. Ali Aristophanes’s pieces abound. 
with pleasantries, or rather buffooneries, of this kind; and if it is 
true, that this poet did not know what it was to spare the greatest 
men of the republic, it may be sad also as justly, he spared the 
still less. ; - 
ouch were the daily entertainmen‘s in the theatre, which the 
- people of Athens heard not only without pain, but with such joy, 
pleasure, and applause, that they rewarded the poet with public 
honours who diverted them so agreeably. What was there in 
Socrates that came near this excessive license? Never did any 
person of the Pagan world speak of the Divinity, or of the adora- 
tion due to him, in so pure, so noble, and so respectful a manner. 
He did not declare against the gods publicly received and honoured 
by a religion more ancieiz than the city; he only avoided imputing 
to therh the crimes and infamous actions, which the popular credu- 
lity ascribed to then, and which were only calculated to depreciate 
and decry them in the minds of tie people. He did not blame the 
sacrifices, festivals, oor the other ceremonies of religion; he 
only taught, that all pemp and outward show cvuld not be agree- 
= to the gods, wihout uprightness of intention and purity of 
eart. 

This wise, this illumined, this religious man, however, with all 
hig veneration and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, is_ 
condemned as an impious person by the sufirages of almost a whole 
people, without his accusers being able to instance cne single 
avowed fact, or to produce any evidence thut has the least appear- 
ance of probability. . 

From whence could so evident, so universal, and so determinate 
a contradiction arise among the Athenians? <A people, abounding 
in other respects with wit, taste, and knowledge, must, without 
doubt, have had their reasons, at least in appearance, for a conduct 
so different, and sentiments so opposite, to their general character. 
May we not say, that the Athenians. considered their gods in a 
double light? ‘They confined their religion to the public, solemn, 
aad hereditary worship, as they had received it from their ancestors, 
as it was established by the laws of the state, had been practised 
from immemorial time, and especially confirmed by the oracles, 
auguries, offerings, and sacrifices. Itis by this standard they regu- 
lated their piety; against which they could not suffer the least at- 
tempt whatsoever: it was of this worship alone that they were 
jealous; it was for these ancient ceremonies that they were such 
ardent zealots; and they believed, though without foundation, that 
Socrates was an enemy tothem. But there was another kind of 
religion, founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and 
foreign customs; for this they were little concerned, and abandoned 
it entirely to the poets, to the representations of the theatre. and 
common conversation. 
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What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and Venus?* No 


citizen would have wished that his wife or daughters should resem- 
ble those goddesses. 'Timotheus, the famous musician, having repre- 
sented Diana upon the stage of Athens, transported with folly, fury, 
and rage, one of the spectators conceived he could not utter a 
‘greater imprecation against /‘m, than to wish his daughter might 
resemble that divinity. It is better, says Plutarch, to believe there 
are uo gods, than to imagine them of this kind; open and declared 
impiety being less profane, if we may be allowed to say so, than so 
gross and absurd a superstition. - / , 

However it be, the sentence, of which we have related the cir- 
cumstances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with infamy and 
reproach, which all the splendour of its glorious actions, for which 
it is otherwise so justly renowned, can never obliterate: and it shows 
at the same time what is to be expected from a peopie, gentle, 
humane, and beneficent at bottom, for such the Athenians really 
were, but volatile, proud, haughty, inconstant, wavering with every 
wind and every impression. It is therefore wit reason that public 
assemblies have been compared to a tempestuous sea; as that ele- 
ment, like the people, though calm and peaceable of itself, is subject 
to be frequently agitated by a violence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan world never 
produced any thing so great and perfect. When we observe to 
what a height he carries the sublimity of his sentiments, not only in 
respect to the moral virtues, temperance, sobriety, patience in 
adversity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of wrongs; but, 
what is far more considerable, in regard to the Divinity, his unity, 
omnipotence, creation of the world, and providence in the govern- 
ment of it; the immortality of the soul, its ultimate end and eternal 
destiny; the rewards of the good and the punishment of the wicked : 
when we consider this train of sublime knowledge, we ask ourselves 
whether it is a Pagan who thinks and speaks in this manner; and 


“are scarce persuaded that from so dark and obscure.a stock az 


Paganism, should shine forth such brilliant and glorious rays of hight. 

It is true, his reputation has not been unimpeached, and it has 
been affirmed that the purity of his manners did not correspond with 
that of his sentiments. This question has been discussed by the 


learned,t but my plan will not admit me to treat it in its full extent. 


The reader may see Abbé Fraguier’s dissertation in detence of 
Socrates, against the reproaches made him upon account of his eon 

duct. The negative argument he makes use of in his justification 
seems a very strong one. He observes, that neither Aristophanes 
in his comedy of The Clouds, which is entirely directed agamst. 
Socrates, nor his vile accusers in his trial, have advanced one word 
that tends to impeach the purity of his manners; and it is not pro- 
bable that such violent enemies as those would have neglected one 


* Plut. de superstit. p. 170. t Memoires de Académie des Inscript. tom. iv p. 332 
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the most likely methods to discredit him in the opinion of his” 
Judges, if there had been any foundation or probability for the use 

yg is | 

I confess, however, that certain principles of Plato, his disciple, 
neld by him in common with his master, with respect to the nudity 
of the combatants in the public games, from which at the same time 
he did not exclude the fair sex ; and the behaviour of Socrates him- 
self, who wrestled naked, man to man with Alcibiades, give us no 
et idea of that philosopher’s delicacy in point of modesty and 

ashfulness. What shall we say of his visit to Theodota,* a woman _ 
_of Athens of indifferent reputation, only to assure himself with his 
own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much talked of, 
and of the precepts he gave her, in order to attract admirers and to 
retain them in her snares? Are such lessons very suitable to ia 
philosopher? I pass over many other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised after this, that several of the fathers have 
censured him in regard to the purity of his manners, and that they 
have thought fit to apply to kim, as wel! as to his disciple Plato, 
what St. Paul says of the philosophers :+’ That God by a just judg- 
ment abandoned them to a reprobate mind, and the most shameful 
lusts, as a punishment; for that having clearly known there was 
but one true God, they had not honoured him as they ought, by 
publicly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to associate 
with him an innumerab!e multitude of divinitics, ridiculous and in- 

_famons even in their own opinions. 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime of Socrates, 
which did not make him guilty inthe eyes of the Athenians, but 
give occasion for his being justly condemned by eternal Truth. 

She had illumineted his soul with the most pure and sublime lights 
of which the Pagan world was capable; for we are not ignorant, 
that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but from 
himself alone. He held admirable principles on the subject of the 
Divinity. He agreeably rallied the fables of the poets, upon which 
the ridiculous mysteries of his age were founded. He often spoke, 
and.in the most exalted terms, of the existence of one only God, 
eternal, invisible, creator of the universe, supreme director and 
arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes and rewarder of virtues; but 
he had not the courage to bear public testimony to these great 
truths.{ He perfectly discerned the falsehood and absurdity of the 
Pagan system; and nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise man, 
and as he acted himself, he observed exactly all the customs and 


* Menoph. Memoru. 1. ili..p. TAI—TEG. { Rom.ch, i. ver. 17-32. 

t Gue omnia (ait Seneca) sapiens servabit tanquam legibus jJussa,.non tanquam diis 
grata—Omnem istam ignobilem deorum turbam, quam longo #vo longa superstitio con- 
gossit, sic, inquit adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, quam ad 
rem, pertinere—Sed iste, quem philosophia quasi liberum fecerat, tamen, quia. dllustris 
senator erat, colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat quod arguebat, quod culpabat adorabat 
~ed damnabiliiis, qué illay que mendaciter agebut, sic ageret, ut eum populus veraciter 
agere existimarct. §. dugust. de civit. Dei, |. vic. 10. 
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ceremonies, not as agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by thie 


Jaws. He acknowledged at bottom one only Divinity,* and wor- — 


shipped with the people that multitude of infamous idols which 


ancient superstition had heaped up during a long succession of ages. - 


“ He held peculiar opinions in the schools, but followed the multitude. 
in the temples. As a philosopher, he despised and detested the 
idols in secret; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, he paid them 
in public the same adoration with others by so much the more 
worthy of blame, says St. Augustin, as that worship, which was 
only external and dissembled, seemed to the people to be the effect 
of sincerity and conviction. 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his conduct at the 


end of his life, or that he then expressed a greater zeal for truth. © 


In his: defence before the people, he declared that he had always 
received and honoured the same gods as the Athenians: and the 
last order he gave before he expired, was to sacrifice in his name a 
cock to Ausculapius. Behold then this prince of the philosophers, 
declared by the Delphic oracle the Wisest of mankind, who notwith- 
standing his internal conviction of one only Divinity, dies in the 
bosom of idolatry, and professing to adore all the gods of the Pagan 
theology. Socrates isthe more inexcusable in this, since, declaring 
himself a man expressly appointed by Heaven to bear witness to 
the truth, he fails in the most essential duty of the glorious com- 
mission he ascribes to himself. For if there be any truth in religion 
that we ought most particularly to avow, it is that which regards 
the unity of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol worship. In this 
his courage would have been well placed; ner would it have been 
any great difficulty to Socrates, determined besides as’ he was to 
die. But, says St. Augustin,t it was not these philosophers who 
were designed by God itv enlighten the world, nor to. brmg men 
over from the impious worship of false deities to the holy religion 
of the true God. 


We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the Pagan © 


world, in regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of him, 
let us draw a paralle! between this supposed hero and the martyrs 
of Christianity, who often were young children and tender vir- 
gins, and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop of their blood, 
to defend and confirm the same truths, which Socrates knew, 
without daring to assert them in public: I mean the unity of God, 
and the vanity of idols. Let us also compare the so much boasted 
death of this prince of philosophers, with that of our holy bishops, 
who have dene the Christian religion so much honour, by the 
sublimity of their genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the 
beauty and excellence of their writings; a saint Cyprian, a saint 


* Eorum sapientes, quos philosophos vocant, scholas habebant dissentientes, et templa 
communia. S. August. lib. de ver. rel. ¢. i. 

t Non sic isti nati erant, ut populorum suorum opinionem ad verum cultum veri Dei 4 
gimulacrorum superstitione atque ab hujus mundi vanitate converterent. Jd. ¢. ii. 
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Augustin, in, and s0 many others, who were all seen to die in the 
bosom of humility, fully convinced of their unworthiness and 


nothingness, penetrated with a lively fear of the judgments of. 
God, and expecting their salvation from his sole goodness and con- 
descending mercy. Philosophy inspires no such sentiments; they 
could proceed only from the grave of the Mediator, which Socrates: 
was not thought worthy to know | 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 


Tut most essential part of history, and that which it concerns 
the reader most to know, is that which explains the character and 
manners as well of the people in general, as of the great persons 
in particular, of whom it treats; and this may be said to. be in 
some sort the soul of history, while the facts are only the body. [- 
have endeavoured, as occasion offered, to paint, in their true colours, 
the most illustrious personages of Greece; it remains for me to 
show the genius and character of the people themselves. » I shall 
confine myself to those of Lacedwinon and Athens, who always 
held the #rst rank among the Greeks, and shall reduce what I have 
to say upon this subject to three heads; their political government, 
War, and religion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who have written 
upon Grecian antiquities, supply me with great lights, and are of 
much use to me in the subject which it remains for me to treat. 


3 -SQO- 
CHAPTER I. 


OF POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. 


There are three principal forms of Government: Monarchy, 1 ° 
which a single person reigns; Aristocracy, in which the elders. and 
wisest govern; and Democracy, under which the supreme authority 
is lodged in the hands of the people. The most celebrated writers 
of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give the 


\ 
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i. the first kind, as including the most advantages with 
the fewest invonveniences.. But all agree, and it. cannot be’ tos 
oftem imculcated, that the end. of ail government, and the duty of - 
‘one invested with it, be the form what it. may, ts to use his 
utmost endeavours to render those under his command bappy and 
just, by obtaining for them on the one side safety and franquillity, 
with the advantages and conveniences of life; and,on the ather, all 
the means and helps that may contribute to making them virtuous. 
As the pilot’s aim, says Cicero,* is to steer his: vessel happily into 
port, the physician’s to preserve or restore health, the general's of 
amarmy to obtain victory; so a prince, and every man who governs 
others, ought to make the utility of the governed his ultimate aim; 
and to remember, that the supreme law of every just. government. 
isthe good of the public, Salus populi suprema lec esto.| He adds 
that the ereatest and most noble function in the world, is to be the 
author of the happiness of a nation. ; 

Plato, ina hundred places, esteems as nothing the most. shining 
qjnalities and actions of those who’ govern, if they do not tend to 
promote the two great ends I have mentioned, the virtue and hap~ 
piness of the people; and he refutes at iarge, in the first book of 
his Republic, one Thrasymachus, who advanced, that subjects 
were born for the prince, and not the. prince for his. subjects; and 
that whatever promoted the interests of the prince or commen- 
wealth, ought to be deemed just nad lawful. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the soveral forms 
of government, it has been agreed, that that would be the most 
perfect’ whieh should unite ia itself, by a happy mixture of institu- 
tions, ali the advantages, .and exclude all the inconveniences, of the 
yest; and almost all the ancients bave believed, that the Laced. 
monian government came nearest to this idea of perfection. 


ARTICLE I. Massie 
Of the goverament of Sparta. 


From the time that the Heraclide had re-entered Pelopothesus, 
Sparta was governed by two kings, who were always of the same 
two families, descended from Hercules, by tito different branches; 
as I nave observed elsewhere. Whether from pride and the abuse 
of despotic power on the side of the kings, or-the desire of inde- - 
pendence and an immoderate love of liberty on that of the people, 
Sparta, in its beginnings, was always involved in commotions. and 
reyolts; which would infallibly have occasioned its ruin, as hed 


* Tenes-ne igituz, moderatorem illum reip. qud referre velimus'omnia 7—Ut gubernatori: 
cursus secundus, medico salus, itnperatori victoria, sic huic nroderetori reip. beata.civiuns, 
vila propesite est, ut opibus firma, copiis locuples;, gloria ampla, viriute honesta sit. Hujus 
ge — ee inter homines atque optimi illum esse perfectorenr volo. 2d 2étte~ 

vill. Epist. 20. : 
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‘happened at Argos and Messene, two neighbouring cities equally 
powerful with itself, if the wise foresight of pein. s had not pre- 
vented the fatal consequences by the reformation which he made 4m 
the state. ! have related it at large in the life of that legislator* 
and shall oniy touch here upon what regards the government. 


‘ SECTION I. 


Abridged idea of the Spartan government. Entire submission to the laws was in a ; 
manner the soul of it. 


Lycurguszestored order and peace in Sparta, by the establish- 
ment of the senate. It consisted of twenty-eight senators, and the 
two kings presided in it. This august assembly, formed out of the 
wisest and most experienced men in the nation, served as a coun- 
terpoise to the two other authorities, that of the kings, and that of 
the people; and whenever the one attempted to overbear the other,. 
the senate interposed, by joining the weakest, and thereby held the 
balance even between both. At length, to prevent this body itself 
from abusing its power, which was very great, a kind of curb was 

annexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were elected 
out of the people, whose office lasted only one year, but who had 
authority, not only over the senators, but the kings themselves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, especially in the 
city, and in time of peace. In war they had the command of the 
fleets and armies, and at that time gréater authority. However,t 
they had even then a kind of inspectors and commissioners assigned 
them, who served as a necessary council, and were generally chosen 
for that office from among those citizens who were out of favour . 
wit them, in order that there should be no connivance on their. 
side, and the republic be the better served. There was almost 
continually some secret misunderstanding between the two kings; 
whether it proceeded from a natural jealousy between the two 
branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy, to which their 
too great union might have given umbrage. 

The*Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the tribunes 
of the people at Rome. They presided in the election of the 
magistrates, and called them to an account for their administration. 
Their power extended even to the persons of their kings, and of 
the princes of the blood royal, whom they had a right to imprison, © 
which rignt they actually used in the case of Pausanias. When 
they sat upon their seats in the tribunal, they did not rise up when 
the kings entered, which was a mark of respect paid them by all 
the other magistrates, and ‘bis seems to imply a kind of superiority 
in the Ephori in consequence ef their representing the people; and 
it is observed of Agesilaus, that when he was seated upon hie 
throne to dispense justice,t and the Ephori came in, he never failed, 


® Vol. ii. } Arist. de rep. 1. ii. p. 331, t Plot. in Ageail. p. 597. 
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to rise up to do them honour. It is very probable, that before-him 
it was not usual for the kings to behave in that manner, since 
utarch relates this behaviour of Agesilaus as peculiar to him. - 

All public business Was proposed and examined in the senate, 
and there it was that resolutions were passed. But the decrees of 
the senate were not of force unless ra‘ified by the people. 

There must have been exceeding wisdom in the laws established 
by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, because, as long as they 
were exactly observed, no commotions or seditions of the people 
were ever known in the city, no change in the form of government 
ever proposed, no private person usurped authority by violence, or 
made himself tyrant; the people never thought of depnving the two 
families, in which it had always been, of the sovereignty, nor did 
any of the kings ever attempt to assume more power than the laws 
permitted. ‘This reflection,* which both Xenophon and Polybius 
make, shows the idea they had of the wisdom of Lycurgus in politi- 
cal matters, a-d the opinion we ought to have of it. In fact, no 
other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of them experienced 
many changes and vicissitudes, for want of similar laws to per- 
petuate their form of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedxmonians 
in their government and conduct is, that in Spaita the laws governed 
absolutely, and with sovereign authority; whereas the greatest part 
of the other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of private in- 


dividuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrary and irregular sway, 


experienced the truth of Plato’s saying: That the city is miserable,+ 
where the magistrates command the laws, and not the laws the 
magistrates. 

The example of Arges and Messene, which I have already pointed 
out, would alone suffice to show how just and true that reflection is. 
After their return from the Trojan war,{ the Greeks, distinguished 
by the name of Dorians, established themselves in three cities of 
Peloponnesus, Lacedemon, Argos, and Messene; and swore mutu- 
ally to assist each other. These tkree cities, governed alike by 
monarchial power, had the same advantages; except that the two 
latter were far superior to the other in the fertility of the territory 
where they were s tuated. Argos and Messene, however, did not 
long preserve their superiority. The haughtiness of the kings, and 
the disobedience of the people, occasioned their fall from the 
flourishing condition in which they had been at first; and their ex- 
ample proved, says Plutarch, after Plato, that it was the peculiar 
favour of the gods which gave the Spartans euch a man as Lycur- 
gus, capable of prescribing so wise end reasonable a plan of govern- 
ment. 

To support it without change, particular care was taken to edu- 
eate the youth according to the laws and manners of the country; 


: * Xenophon. in Agesil. p.651. Polyb. 1. vi. p. 459. t Plat. L iv. de leg. p. 715 
} Plat. L iii. de leg. p. @83—685. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 43. 
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m order that, by being early ingrafted into them, and confirmed by 
song habitude, they might become, as it were, a second nature. 
The hard and sober manner in which they were brought up, in- 
spired them during the rest of their lives with a natural taste for 
frugality and temperance that distinguished them frozi all other 
nations, and wonderfully adapted them to support the fatigues of 
war. Plato observes,* that this salutary custom had banished from 
Sparta; and all the territory dependant upon it, drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, and all the disorders that ensue from them; insomuch 
that it was a crime punishable by law to drink wine to excess even — 
in the Bacchanalia, which every where else were days of license, 
and on which whole cities gave themselves up to the iast excesses. 

They also accustomed the children from their earliest infancy to 
an entire submission to the laws, magistrates, and all in authority , 
and their education,}. properly speaking, was no more than an 
apprenticeship of obedience. It was for this reason that Agesilaus 
advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, as tw an excellent 
school, where they might learn the greatest and most noble of all 
sciences,t to obey and to command, for the one naturally leads on to 
the other. It was not only the mean, the peor, and the ordinary 
citizens, who were subjected in this manner to the laws; but the’ 

_rich, the powerful, the magistrates, and even the kings; and they 
distinguished themselves from the cthers ouly by a more exact 
obedience; convinced that such behaviour was the surcst means to 

’ their being obeyed and respected themselves by their inferiors. 

'. Hence came the so much celebrated answers of Démaratus.} 
Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lacediemonians, who had 

* no master to control them, should be capable of confronting dangers 
and death. They are free and independent of ail men, replied 
Demaratus, but the law is above them and commands them ; and that 
law ordains Uvat they must conquer ov die. Apo another oecasicn,|| 
when somebody expressed their surprise, that being king he should 
suffer himself tobe banished: [2 is, says he, because at Sparta the 
luws are stronger than the kings. 

This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Agesilaus to the - 
orders of the Ephori,i when recalled by them to the support of his 
country; a delicate occasion for a king and a corqueror; but to him 
itseemed more glorious to obey liis country end the laws,** than to 
command numerevus armies, or even to conquer Asia. 


* Plate}. iede leg, ps 630. } 
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* “SECTION I. 
Love of poverty instituted at Sparta. 


To this entire submission to the laws ‘of the state, Lycurgus 
added another principle of government no less admirable, which 
was to remove from Sparta all luxury, profusion, and magnificence ; 
to bring riches absolutely into discredit, to make poverty honour- 
able, and at the same time necessary, by substituting a specics of 
iron money in the place of gold and silver coin, which till then had 
been current. I have explained elsewhere the measures that he 
used to make so difficult an undertaking succeed, and shall confine 
myself here to examining what judgment should be passed on it, as 
it affects a government. | 

Was the poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 
seemed to prohibit to that state all conquest, and to deprive it ofall 
means of augmenting its force and grandeur, well adapted to render 
it powerful and flourishing? Does such a constitution of govern- 
ment, which till then had no example, nor has since been imitated 
by any state, evince a great fund of prudence and policy in a legis- 
Jator? And-was not the modification conceived afterwards under 


_ Lysander, of continuing private persons in their poverty, and re- 


storing to the public the use of gold and silver com, a wise amend- 
ment of what was too strained and excessive in that law of Ly- 
curgus of which we are speaking? . 

It seems, if we consult only the common views ‘of human pru- 
dence, that it is just to reason in this manner; but the event, which 
isan infallible evidence and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be 
of a quite different opinion. Whilst Sparta remained poor, and 
persisted in the contempt of gold and silver, which continued for 
seyeral ages, she was still powerful eud glorious; and the com- 
mencement of her decline may be dated from the time when she 
began to break through the severe prohibition of Lycurgus against 
the use of gold and silver money. . 

The edycation which he instituted for the young Lacedsemonians, 


tne hard and sober hfe which he recommended with so much care, 


the laborious and violent exercises of the body prescribed by him, 
the abstraction from all cther application and employment, in a 
word, all his laws and institutions show, that his view was to form 
w nation of soldiers, solely devoted to atms and military functions. 
Ido not pretend absolutely to justify this scheme, which. had its 
great inconveniences; and I have expressed ny thoughts of it else- 
where. But, admitting this to be his view, we must confess that 
legislator showed great wisdom in ihe means he took to carry it 
into execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people solely trained up for 
war, who have always their arias in their hands, and that which is 
most to be feared, is injustice, viclence, ambition, the! desire of 
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increasing their power, of taking advantage of their neighbours’ 
weakness, of oppressing them by force, of invading their lands un- 
der false pretexts, which the lust of dominion never fails to suggest, 
and of extending their bounds as far as possible; all vices and 
extremes which are horrid in private persoas, and the ordinary 
intercourse of life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as 
grandeur and glory in the persons of princes and conquerors. Se 

The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people against th 
dangerous temptation. Without mentioning the other means he 
made use of, he employed two which could not fail of producing 
their effect. The first was to prohibit all navigation and war at 
sea to his citizens.* The situation of his city, and the fear lest 
commerce, the usual source of luxury and disorder, should corrupt — 
the purity of the Spartan manaers, might have a share in this pro- 
hibition. But his principal motive was to put it out of his citizens’ 
pow %to project conquests, which a people shut up within the nar- 
row bounds of a peninsula, could not carry very far without being 
masters at sea. _ 

The second means, still more efficacious, was to forbid all use of 
gold or silver money, and to introduce a species of iron coin in its 
stead, which was of great weight and small value, and could only 
be current at home. Huw with suca money could foreign troops 
he raised and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous armies kept y 
either by land or sea? 

So that the design of Lycurgus, in rendering his citizens warlike, 
and putting arms into their hands, was not, as Polybius observes, 
and Plutarch after him, to make them illustrious conquerors, who 
might carry war into remote regions, and subject great numbers of 
people. His sole end was, that, shut up within the extent of the 
lands and domain left them by their ancestors, they should have no 
thoughts bet of maintaining themselves in“ peace, and defending 
theraselves successfully against such of their neighbours as should 
have the rashness to invade them; and for this they had occasion 
for neither gold nor silver, as they found in their own country, and 
still more in their sober and temperate manner of life, all that was 
sufficient for the support of their armies, when they did not quit 
their own sands, or the neighbouring territories. _ 

Now, says Polybius, this plan once admitted, it must be allowed 
that nothing could be more wise nor more happily conceived than 
the institutions. of Lycurgus, for maintaining a people in the pos- 
session of their liberty, and securing to them the enjoyment of 
peace and tranquillity. In fact, let us imagine a little republic, like 
that of Sparta, of which all the citizens are inured to labour, ac- 
customed to live on little, warlike, courageous, intrepid; and that 
the fundameatal principle of this small republic is to do no wrong 


4 , q . o 8 . a 
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to any one, nor to disturb its neighbours, nor invade their lands or 
property; but, on the contrary, to declare in favour of the oppressed 
_— the injustice and violence of oppressors; is it not certain, 

t such a republic, surrounded by a great number of states of 
equal extent, would be generally respected by all the neighbouring 


natiuns, would become the supreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and 


exercise an empire over them, by so much the more glorious and 
lasting, as it would be voluntary, and founded solely upon the opi- 
nion which those neighbours would have of its virtue, justice, and 
valour? , \ 

_ This was the end that Lycurgus proposed to himself.* Convinced 
that the happiness of a city, liku that of a private person, depends 
upon virtue, and upon being well within itself, he reguiated Sparta 
80 as that-it might always suffice to its own happiness. and act upon 
principles of wisdom and equity. from tnence arose that universal 
esteem of the neighbouring people, and even of strangers, who 
asked from the Lacedwmonians neither money, ships, nor troops, 
but only that they would lend them a Spartan to command their 
armies, and when they had obtained their request, they paid him 
entire obedience with every kind of honour and respect. In thia 
manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Brasidas, 
and all the Greeks of Asia, Lysander, Callicratidas, and Agesilaus: 
regarding the city of Sparta as a mode! for all others, in the arts of 
living and governing well. Pah i eg S 

The epocha of the declension of Sparta begins with the open 
violation of Lycurgus’s laws. [I do not pretend that they haa 
always been exactly observed till that time, which was far from the 
case; but the spirit and genius of those laws had almost always 
prevailed with the majority of the persons who governed. As soon 
as the ambition of reigning over all Greece had inspired them with 
the design of having naval armies and foreign troops, and that 
money was necessary for the support of those forces, Sparta, for- 
getting her ancient maxims, saw herself reduced to have recourse 
to the barbarians, whom till then she had detested, and basely to 
make her court to the kings of Persia, whom she had formerly van- 
guished with so much glory; and that, only to draw from them some 
aids of money and troops against her own brethren, that is to say, 
against people born and settled in Greece like themselves. Thus 
had they the imprudence and misfortune to recall with gold. and 
silver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which the iron money 
had banished; and to prepare the way for the changes which en- 
sued, and were the cause of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts 
the wisdom of Lycurgus, in having foreseen, at such a distance, 
what might strike at the happiness of his citizens, and provided 


* Plut. p. 58. 
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salutary remedies against it in the form of government whith he 
established at Sparta. We must not, however, attribute the whole 
honour of this plan to him alone. Another legislator, who had 
“preceded him several ages, has a right to share this glory with 
hur.” 4 | 


SECTION Il. 


+ 


Laws eztablished by Minos in Crete, the model of those of Sparta. 


All the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed the plan of most 
_of his laws upon the model of those observed in the island of Crete, 
where he passed a considerable ume for the better studying of 
them. It is proper I should give some idea of them here, having 
‘forgotten to do it in the place where in would have been more 
Matural, that is, when I spoke for the first time of Lycurgus and his 
institutions. 
A.M. 2720. ~ Minos, whom fabulous history calls the son of Jupi- 
Ant. J. C. 1284. ter, was the author of these laws. He lived about 100: 
years before the Trojan war. He was a powerful, wise, and gentle 
prince; and still more estimable for his moral virtues than his mili- 
tary abilities. After having conquered the island of Crete, and 
»several others in its neighbourhood, he applied himself to strengthen 
by wise laws the new state, of which he had possessed himself by 
‘the force of arms. The end which he proposed in the establishment 
of these laws,* was to render his subjects happy by making them 
virtuous. He banished idleness and voluptuousness from his states, 
and with them luxury and effeminate pleasures, the fruitful sources 
of all vice. - Well knowing that liberty is justly rezarded as the 
most précious and greatest good, and that it cannot subsist without 
a perfect union of the people, he endeavowred to establish.a kind 6f 
equality arnongst them; which is the tie end basis of it, and well 
calculated to remove al! euvy, jealousy, hatred, and dissension. He 
did not undertake to make any new divisions of lands, nor to pro- 
hibit the use of goid and silver. He applied himself to the uniting - 
of his subjects by other ties, which seemed to him neither Jess firm 
nor less reasonable. 

He decreed, that the children should be all brought up and 
educated together, by troops and bands; in order that they might _ 
jearn early the same principles and maxims. Their life was hard 
und sober. They were accustomed to be satisfied with little, to 
suffer heat and cold, to walk over steep and rugged places, to 
skirmish with each other in small parties, to suffer courageously the 
biews they received, and to exercise themselves in a kind of dance 
in which they carried arms in their hands, and which was after- 
wards called the Pyrrhic; in order, says Strabo, that, even to their 
very diversions, every thing might breathe, and form them for wat 


° Strab |. x. p, 480. 


they were also made to learn certain airs of music, but of a manly, 
kind. i 
_ They were not taught either to ride, or to wear heavy armour ;* 
but in return, they were made to excel in drawing the bow, which 
was their most usual exercise. The reason of this was natural. 
Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for breeding horses, as is 
that of the Thessalians, who were considered the best cavalry in 
Greece; but a rough, broken country, full of hills and high lands, 
where heavy-armed troops could not exercise themselves in the 
horse-race. But as archers and light-armed soldiers, fit to execute 
the devices and stratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold 
the foremost rank. . . 
Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a community of tables 
and meals. Besides several other great advantages which he found 


in this institution, as the introducing a kind of equality in his» 


dominions, the rich and poor having the same diet, the accustoming 
his subjects to a frugal and sober life, the cementing friendship and 
unity between them by the usual gaiety and familiarity of the-table, 
he had also in view the custom of war, in which the soldiers are 


obliged to eat together. It was the public thet supplied the ex-. 
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penses of these tables.| Ont of the revenues of the state, a part ” 


was applied to the uses of religion and the salaries of the magis- 
trates, and the rest allotted for the public meals. So that the 


_ women, children, and men of all ages, were fed at the cost, and in 


' ference to the meals of Crete before those of Sparta, wherein pri- . 


the name, of the republic. In this respect, Aristotle gives the pre- 


vate persons were obliged to furnish their proportion, and without 
it were not admitted into the assemblies; which was to exclude the 
poor. é; : 


After eating, the old men discoursed upon the affairs of the » 


state.{ The conversation turned generally upon the history ef the 
country, upon the actions and virtues of its great men, whe had 
distinguished themselves either by their valour in war, or their 


wisdom in the art of government; and the youth, who were present 


at these entertainments, were exhorted to propose those great per- 
eons to themselves as their models, for the forming of their manners, 
and the reculation of their conduct. 

Minos;} as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with having no other 
view in his Jaws than war; which isa very great fault in a-legisla- 
tor. It is true, this appears to have been his principal object, be- 
cause he was convinced that the repose, liberty, and riches of his 


subjects were under the protection, and in a manner under’the | 
p ) 


guard of arms and military knowledge; the conquered being de- 


prived of all those advantages by the victor. But he was desirous’ 


that war should be made only for the sake of peace; and his laws 
are far from being confined to that sole object. 


* Plat. de.leg. |. i. p. 623. t Arist. de rep. |. ii. c. 10, - 
} Athen. } iv. p. 143 § Plat. de leg. 1. ii. ps 626:. 
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Amongst the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was not en- 

tirely neglected, and care was taken to give the youth some tinc- 
ture of learning, The works of Homer,* of much later date than 
the laws of Minos, were not unknown amongst them, though they 
set small value upon, and made little use of, foreign poets.+ They 
were very curious in such knowledge as is proper to form the man- 
ners; and what is no small praise,{ they piqued themselves upon 
thinking much and speaking little. ‘The poet Epimenides,$ who 
made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great 
estimation there, was of Crete, and is by some. placed in the num- 
ber of the seven sages. 

One of Minos's institutions, which Plato}! admires the most, was 
to inspire early into the youth a high respect for the maxims, cus- 
toms, and laws of the state, and not to suffer them to dispute cr 
call in question the wisdom of their institutions; since they were to” 
consider them not as prescribed and imposed by men, but as emana- 
tious of the divinity himself. Accordingly he had imdustriously 
apprised the people, that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. 
He paid the same attention in regard to the magistrates and aged 
persons, towards whom he recommended honour should be par- 
ticularly shown; and in order that nothing might violate the respect 
due to them, he ordained, that if any defects were bserved in them, 
they should never be mentioned in the presence of the youth: a 
wise precaution, and one which would be of great utility in the 
ordinary practice of life! 

The government of Crete was at first monarchial, of which Minos 
has left a perfect model to all ages. ~ According to him, as a great 
and most excellent man observes,% the king has supreme power 
ever the people, but the laws supreme power over him. He has an 
absolute power to do good,and his hands are tied up from cving 
evil. The laws intrust ile people in his hands as the most sacred 
of deposits, upon condition that he shall be the father of his subjects. 
The same laws require, that a single man by his wisdom and mode- 
ration shall constitute the felicity ‘of an infinite number of subjcets; 
not that the subjects, by their misery and abject slavery, sha.l be 
subservient to the gratifications of tle pride and low passions of a 
single man. According to him, the king ‘ought to be abroad the 
defender of his country at the head of armies, and at home the 

judge of his people to render them good, wise, and happy. It is 
not for himself that the gods have made him king; he is only so for 
the service of his people. Ie owes to them his whole time, care, 
aad affection; and is worthy of the throne, only as far as he forgets 
himself, and devotes himseif to the public good. Such is the idea 
Minos had of the sovereignty,** of which he was a living image in 


* Plat. de teg. J. ti. p. 680. . { Plut. in Solon. p, Sd. 
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his own person, and which Hesiod has perfectly expressed in two 
words, by calling that prince, the most royal of mortal kings, 
Bactnedrarcy Ovarcy Bactavov: that is to say, that he possessed in a 
—— degree all royal virtues, and was a king in all things. 

t appears,* that the authority of king was of no long duration, 
and that it gave place toa republican government, as Minos hod 
intended. ‘The senate, composed of thirty senators, formed the 
public council. Jn that assembly the public affairs were examined, 
and resolutions taken; but they were of no force till the people had 
given them their approbation, and confirmed them by their suffrages. 
The magistrates, to the number of ten, established for maintaining 
zood order in the state, and therefore called Cosmi,t held the two 
other bodies of the state in check, and preserved the balance 
between them. In time of war the same persons commanded the — 
army. ‘They were chosen by lot, but only out of certain families. — 
Their office was for life, and they were not accountable to any for 
their administration. Out of this company the senators were 
elected. j 

The Cretans made tlie slaves and mercenaries cultivate their 
lands, wlio were obliged to pay them a certain annual sum. They 
were called Pericci, probably from their being drawn from neigh- 
beuring nations whom Minos had subjected. As they inhabited an 
island, and consequently a country separate from _all others, the 
Cretans had not so much to fear from these vassals as the Lace- 
demonians from the Helots, who often joined the neighbouring 
people against them. A custom anciently established in Crete,{ 
from whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us reason to 
believe that the vassals who tilled the lands were treated with great 
mildness and humanity. In the feasts of Mercury, the masters 
waited on their slaves at table, und did them the same offices as 
they received from them the rest of the year;—precious remains 
and traces of the primitive world, in which-all men were equal, that 
seemed to inform the masters that their servants were of the same 
cendition with themselves, and that to treat them with cruelty and 
pride was to renounce humanity. 

As a prince cannot do every thing alone,{ and is obliged to 
associate co-operators with himself, for whose conduct, he is ac- 
countable, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus with a share 
in the administration of justice in the capital city, which is the most 
essential and indispensable function of sovereignty. He knew his 
probity, disinterestedness, ability, and constancy, and had taken 
pains to form him for so important an office. Another minister had. 
the care of the rest of the cities, through which he made a circuit 
three times a year, to examine whether the laws established by the 
prince were duly observed, and the infericr magistrates and officers 
religiously acquitted themselves of their duty. 


* Arist. de Rep. }. ii. c. 10. ' Kérpeo¢, ordo. t Athen. L. xiv. p. G39. 
§ Plat. in Min. p. 320. 
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: Crete, under so wise a government, changed its aspect’ entirely, - 
and seemed to have become the abode of virtue, probity, and justice,. 
as we may judge from what fabulous history tells us of the honour” 
Jupiter did these two brothers, in making them the judges of the 
infernal regions; for every body knows that fable is-founded upon — 
real history, though disguised under agrecable emblems and allego- 

ries, adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

It was, according to fabulous tradition,* a law established fromy. 
the beginning of time, that men on departing this life should be 
judged, in order to their receiving the reward or punishment due to» 

- their good or evil actions. In the reign of Saturn, and in the first 
years of that of Jupiter, this judgment was pronounced at the instant 
preceding death, which left room for very flagrant injustice. 
Princes, who had been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 

judges in ali the pomp and splendeur of their power, and producing: 
witnesses to depose in their favour, because, as they were still alive, 
they dreaded their anger: the judges, dazzled with this vain show, 
and deceived by such falsc evidence, declared these princes innocent, 
and dismissed them with permission to enter into the happy abodes 
of the just. The same may be said in regard to the rich; but for: 
the poor and helpless, calumny and malice pursued them even to 
this last tribunal, and found means to have them doomed for ever 
yas criminals. . 

Pabulous history adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and warm 
remonstrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he changed the 
form of these trials. The time for them was fixed for the very 
moment after death. Rhadamanthus and Avacus, both sons of 
Jove, were appointed judges; the first for the Asiatics, the other 
forthe Europeans; and Minos over them to decide supremely im 
cases of doubt and obscurity. Their tribunal is situated in a place 
called Tie Field of Truth, because neither falsehood nor calumny 
can approach it The greatest prince must appear there, as soom 
as he has resigned his last breath, deprived of all his grandeur, 
reduced to his naked self, without defence or protection, silent and 
trembling for his own doom, after having made the whole world 
tremble for theirs. If he be found guilty of crimes which are of a 
nature to be expiated, he is confined in ‘l'artarus for a certain time 
only, and with assurances of being released as soon as he shall be 
sufficiently purified. But if his crimes are unpardonable, such as 
injustice, perjury, and the eppression of his people, he is cast inte 
the same Tartarus, there to suffer eternal miseries. “The just, om 
the contrary, of whatsoever cundition they are, are conducted into 
the blest abodes of peace and joy, to partake ofa felicity which shalk 

- have no end. | : 

_. ‘Who does not see that the poets, under the cover of these 

fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of the gods, 


’ * Plat. in Gorg. p. 523—596.. In Axioch. p. 371. 
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intended to give us the model of an ,acccmplisned prince, whose’ 


first care is to render justice to his people, and to depict the extra- 


ordinary happiness Crete enjoyed under the wise government of 


Minos? This happiness did not expire with him. ‘The laws he 
established subsisted in all their vigour even in Plato’s time,* that 


‘is to say, more than 900 years after;+ and they were considered as 


the effect of his Jong conversations for many years with Jupiter,t 
who had condescended to become his teacher, to enter into a fami- 


-jiarity with him as with a friend,} and to form him in the great art 


of reigning with a secret complacency, asa favourite discip'e ‘and 
~ tenderly-beloved son. It isin this manner Plato explains these — 
words of Homer, Ass peydacu cagirric:|| the most cxalted praise, 
according to him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that 
poet ascribes only to Minos. 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the theatres of 
Athens resounded with imprecations against the memory of Minos; 
and Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato, which I have already often 
cited, observes upon, end gives the reason for them: but first he 
makes a reflection well worthy of being weighed: When either the 
praise or dispraise of great men is in question, it is of the utmost 
importance, says he, to make use of circumspection and wisdom 3 
because upon that depends the idea men form to theinselves of virtue 
and vice, and the distinction they ought to muke between the gocd and 
the bad. For, adds he, God conceives. aw just indignation when a 
prince is blamed who resembles himself, and on che contrary another 
praised who is directly the reverse. We must not believe that nothing 
is sacred but brass and marble (he speaks of the statues that were 
worshipped ;) the just man is tie most sacred, and the wicked ihe mosé, 
detestable, of all beings in this world. 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the source and cause 
of the Athenians’ hatred of Minos was the unjust and cruel tribute®. 
he imposed upon them, in obliging them to send him, every nine 
years, seven young men and as many maids, to be devoured py the 
Minotaur: and he cannot avoid reproaching that prince with having 
drawn upon himself the abhorrence of a city like Athens, abounding 
with learned men, and of lLiaving sharpened the tongues of the poets 
against him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, from the 
poisoned shafts which they never fail to let fly against their enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes to this 
Minos of whom we are treating, ‘he imposition of that crue! tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinion. 
The Abbé Banier alleges and proves that they are mistaken, and 
confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a second, his 


* Plat. in Min. p. 321. + Ibid. p. 319, 

t Et Jovis arcanis Minos admissns. Horat. : 

§, This poetical fiction is perhaps taken from the [oly Scriptures, which say of Moses: 
Ana the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend. Ezod 
xxxiii. 11. || Odyss. I’. ver. 179. i Mem. de Acad. des Inscrip. tom iii. ; 
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grandson, who reigned after him in Crete, and who, to avenge the 
death of his son Androgeus, killed in Attica, declared war against 
the Athenians, and imposed that tribute, to which Theseus put an 
end by killing the Minotaur. Jt would indeed be difficult to recon- 
cile so inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity 


relates of the goodavss, lenity, and equity of Minos, and with the - 


magnificent praises it bestows upon the polity and institutions of 
Crete. 

It is true, that in after-times the Cretans degencfated very much 
from <heir ancient reputation, which at length they absolutely lost 
by an entire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, and so 
self-interested as to think that no gain was base, enemies of labour 
and regularity of life, professed liars and knaves; so that to Cretize 
became a proverb amongst the Greeks, implying to lic and to 
deceive. Lvery body knows that St. Paul’ cites against them as 
truth the testimony of one of their ancient poets (it is believed to be 
Epimenides,) who paints them in colours much to their dishonour: 
But this change of manners, at whatever time it took place, does 


* not at all affect the probity of the ancieat Cretans, nor the glory of 


¢ 


Minos their king. 


_ The most certain proof of that legislator's wisdom, as Platot._ 


observes, is the solid and lasting happiness which the sole imitation 
of his laws effected at Sparta. Lycurgus had regulated the govern- 
ment of that city upon the plan and idea of that of Crete; and it 
subsisted in a unifo.m manner for many ages, without experiencing 
the vicissitudes and revolutions so common in all the other states 
of Greece. 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the government of Athons. 


The government of Athens was neither so permanent nor so uni- 
form as that of Sparta, but suffered various alterations, according 
to the diversity of times and conjunctures. Athens, after having 
Jong been governed by kings, and afterwards hy archons, assumed 
entire liberty, which gave place, however, for some years to the 
tyrannic power of the Pisistratidx, but was soon after re-establish- 
ed, and subsisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the 
taking of the city by the Lacedemonians. The latter subjected 
them to the thirty tyrants, whose authority was not of long dura- 
tion, and gave place again to liberty, which continned amidst vari- 
ous events during a long series of years, till the Roman power had 
subdued Greece, and reduced it into a province. 

I skall consider in this place only the popular government, and 

- shall examine in particular five or six heads of it: The foundation 


- 4 ~~ . / , bE ’ 
* Kpires ast -Letorat, uzxa Swelz, yrortess Gp}-2t, The Cretans are always 
iars, evi! beasts, slow bellies.  T¥tze, i. 12. E Plat. p. 320. 
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of their government according to Solon’s establishment ; the differ- 
ent parts of which the republic consisted; the council or senate of 
Five Hundred; the assemblies of the people; the different tribunals 
for the administration of justice; the revenues or finances of the 
republic. I shall be obliged to dwell more at large upon what re- 
pares the government of Athens, than I have upon that of Sparta, 

ause the latter is almost sufficiently known, from what has been 
said of it in the life of Lycurgus.* 


SECTION I. 


Foundation of the governoent of Athens according to Solon's plan. 


Solon was not the first who established the popular government 
at Athens.t ‘Theser ; long before him had traced out the plan, 
and begun the execution of it. After having united the twelve 
towns into one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies: 
that of the nobility, to whom the superinterdence of religious affairs 
and all offices were confided; the labourers, or husbandmen; and 
the artisans. Ilg had proposed the estabiishmert of a kind of 
equality between the three orders. IF cr if the nobles were con- 
siderable by their honours and diguities, the husbandmen had the 
advantage from their utility to the public, and the necessity there 
was for their labours; and the artisans had the superiority to both 

the other bodies from their number. Athens, properly speaking, 
did not become a popular state till the establishmer* of the nine 
Archons, whose authority continued only for one year, whereas be- 
fore, it lasted for ten; and it was not till many years after, that 
Solon, by the wisdom of his laws, confirmed and regulated this form 
of government. 

Solon’s great principle was to establish as much as possible a 
kind of equality amongst his citizens,t which he regarded with 
reasc.as the foundation and essential point of liberty. [He resolved 
therefore to leave the public employments in the hands of the rich, 
as they had been till then; but to give the poor also some share in 
the government, from whici ‘hey were excluded. For this reason 
he made an estimation of what each individual was worth. Those 
who were found to have an annual revenue of 500 measures, as well 
in grain as liquids, were placed in the first class, and called the 
Pentacosiomedimni, that is, those who had a revenue of 500 mea- 
eures. The second class was composed of such as had 300, and 
could maintain a horse for war; these were called horsemen or 
knights. Those who had only 200, were in the third class, and 
were called Zugite.§ Out of these three classes alone the magis- 
tentes and commanders were chosen. All the other citizens who 


* Vol. ii. ft Plut. in Thes. p. 10, 11. { Plut. in Solon. p. 87. 

4 ‘t is believed thoy were so called from their being ranked betwecn the Knights aad the 
Thetie ; as in the gilleva those who rowed in the middlo were termed Zugite ; their place” 
wae between the Thalam tu ind Thranite. 
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were below these three classes, and had less revenues, were com 


prised under the name of Theta, i. e. hirelings, or rather workmen 


labouring with their hands. Solon did not permit them to hold 
any office, and granted them only the right of giving their suffrages 
in the assemblies and trials of the people, which at first seerned a@ 


very slight privilege, but at length was found to be a very great: 


advantage, as will appear in the sequel. I donot know whether 


Solon foresaw it, but he used to say, that the people were never . 


more obedient and submissive, than when they possessed neither 
too, much nor too little liberty:* which comes very near Galba’s 
expression, when,f in order to induce Piso to treat the Roman peo- 
ple with mildness and lenity, he desires him to remember,t that he 
was going to command men who were incapable of bearing either 
entire liberty or absolute subjection. — | 

The people of Athens,) being become more haughty after their 
vietories over the Persians, pretended to have a right to share in 
all the public offices and the magistracy: and Avistides, to prevent 
the disorders which a too tenacious opposition might have occa- 
stoned, thought proper to give way to them in this point. It 
appears, however, from a passage in Xenophon.|| that the people 
contented themselves with those offices from whence some profit 
arose, and left those which related more particularly to the govern+ 
ment of the state in the hands of the rich. . 

The citizens ‘of the first three classes paid every year a certain 
sum of moncy,{! to be laid up in the public treasury: the first a 
talent.** the Knichts half a talent, and the Zugite ten mine.ff 

As the proportion of revenue determined the erder of the classes, 


as their revenues augmented, the people were allowed te rise to a: 


superior class. 
If Plutarch{t-may be helieved, Solon formed two councils, which 
. wera the two anchors, as it were, of the commonwealth, to secure 
it from being shaken by the commotions of the assemblies uf the 
people. ‘The first was the Areopagus: but it was much more 
ancient than his institutions, and he ouly reformed it, and gave it 
new lustre, by augmenting its power. ‘the second was the council 
of the Four Hundred, that is, 100 of each tribe; for Cecrops, the 
first king-of the Athenians, had divided the people into four tribes 
Clisthenes long after him changed that order, und established ten. 


It was in this council of the Four Hundred that all affairs were 


considered before they were proposed to the assembly of the people, 
_ as we shall secn explain. . 

I do net mention here another division of the people into three 
parties or factions, which till the time of Pisistratus were a con- 


tinual source of troubles and seditions. One of these three parties 


* Plut. in Solon. p. 110. { Tacit. Hist. 1. x. e. 16. 
_} Imperaturus es hominibus, qui nee totam servitutem pati possunt nee totam libertatom. 
‘Plutin Aristid. p. 332. \| Xenonh. de rep. Athen. p. 691. J Pollux. 1. viii.c. 30° 
* One thousand French crowns. ti Five hundred livres. t} In Solon. p. 8& 
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_-was'formed out of those who inhabited the high lands; and these 
- fayoured popular government : the, other, out of those who. lived in 
the plains ; and they were for cligarchy : and the third out. of the 
people upon the coast; and these, held the mean between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have now 
ecid,to enter into a more particular account of the Athenian peaple.. 


SECTION II. 


Of the inhabitants of Athens. 


a ees PaaS There were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens ;* 

~*" citizens, strangers, and servants. In the account ta- 
ken by Demetrius Phslereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their number 
amounted to 21,009 citizens, 10,000 strangers and 40,000 servants. 
The number of citizens was almost the same in the time of Coemapts 
and less under Pericles. 


i. Of the Citizens. 


A citizen could only be such by birth or adoption. To be a na- 
tural denizen of Athens, it was necessary to be born of a father ard 
mother both free, and Athenians. We have seen that Pericles re- 
stored in all its force this law,{ which had not been exactly ob- 
~ served, and which he himseif some short time after infringed. The 

people could confer the freedom of the city upon strangers; and 
those whom they had so adopted enjoyed almost all the same rights 
and privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was sometimes granted as an honour and mark of gratitude 
to those who had rendered great services to the state; as to Hippo- 
erates; and even kings have sometimes canvassed that title for 
themselyes or their children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, thought 
it much to his honour. 

When the young men had attained the age of twenty, they were 
enrolled upon the list of citizens, after having taken an oath; ard it 
was only in virtue of that public and solemn act that. they became 

members of the state. ‘The form of this oath is exceedingly re- 
warkable, which Stebeus and Pollux} have preserved in the follow- 
ing words: / will never dishonour the profession of arms, nor save 
my life by a chameful fight. I well fight tomy last breath for the re- 
ligion Giud civil interests of tie state, in concert with the other citizens, 
and alone if occasion be. Iwill not bring my country into a@ worse 
condition than I found it, but will use my almost endeavours to make 
wt more flourishing. I will always submit m yself to the laws and 
magistrates, and to whatsoever shali a ordained by the commen con- 
sent of thepeonic. If any one shall violate, or aitempt to annul, the 


* Athea. lh vi. p. 272. 
Tt The toxt says, peupgradac TIT TALAKLYT A, four hundred thonsand ; w whichi isa manic 
fest error. . Voleiil. § Poliux. Iviii. c. 9. 
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laws, I will not disguise or conceat such an enterprise, but will opp 
tt either alone or in conjunction with my fellow-citizens; and I wilt 
constantly adhere to the religion of my forefathers. To all which I calt 
to witness Agraulos, Enyalius, Mars, and Jupiter. I leave the read- 
erto his own reflections upon this sugust ceremony, well adapted to 
- inspire the love of their country in the hearts of the young citizens. 
*The whole people at first had been divided into four tribes, and 
afterwards into ten. Each tribe was subdivided into several parts, 
which were called diner, pagi. It was by these two titles that the 
citizens were described in the public acts. Melitus, é@ tribu, Cecro- 
pide, é pago Pitthensi. . 


2. Of the Strangers. — 


I call those by that name, who, being of a foreign country, came 
to settle at Athens or in Attica, whether for the sake of commerce 
‘or the exercising any trade. They were termed sérosxso, inquilini. 
They ‘had no share in the government, nor votes in the assembly of 
the people, and could not be admitted into any office. They put 
themselves under the protection of some citizens, as we find from a 
passage of ‘T'erence,* and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties anuj services, as the clients did at Rome to their 
patrons. “hey were bound to observe all the laws of the repub- 
lic, and to conform entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly 
tribute to the state of twelve drachmas;} and in default of payment 


were made slaves, and exposed to sale. Xenocrates,{ the celebrated - 


but poor philosopher, was very near experiencing this misfortune, 
and was being carried to prison; but Lycurgus, the orator, having 
paid the tax, released him from the hands of the farmers of the 
public revenues; a kind of men who in all times have been very 
little sensible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding few 
of their number. ‘That philosopher, meeting some time after the 
sons of his deliverer, told them: I pay your father the favour he has 
done me with usury, Sor all the world praises him upon my account. 


3. Of the Servants. 


These were of two kinds. 'The one who were free, and not able 
to get their bread by their work, were obliged by the bad state of 
their affairs to go into service, and their condition was reputable 
and not laborious. The service of the other was forced and con- 
strained: these were slaves who had either been taken prisoners in 
war, or bought of such as trafficked publicly in them. They formed 
part of the property of their masters, who disposed absolutely of 
them, but generally treated them with great humanity. Demos- 
thenes observes,} in one of his harangues, that the condition of ser- 

. : . 

* Thais patri so commoendavit in clientelam et fidem; Nobis dedit sese. Eunuch. Act. 

S. scen. t,'t. t Six livres. } Plut. in. Flamin, p. 375. § Philip. 3. 
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vants was” infinitely more gentle at Athens than any where else. 
There was in that city an asylum and place of refuge for slaves, 
where the bones of Theseus had been interred, and that asylum still 
subsisted in Plutarch’s time. How glorious was it for Theseus, that 
his tomb should do that, 1200 years after his death, which he had . 
done himself during his life, and continue the protector of the op- 
pressed as he had been! 

When the saves were treated with too much rigour and inhu- 
manity,* they had their action against. their masters, who were 
obliged to sell them to others, if the fact were sufficiently proved. ~ 
They could ransom themselves even against their masters’ consent,t} 
when they had iaid up money enough for that purpose. For out of 
what they got by their labour, after having paid a certain proportion 
to their masters, they kept the remainder for themselves, and made 
a stock which was at-their own disposal. Private persons, when 
they were satistied with their services, often gave these slaves their 
liberty; and the same favour was often granted them by the public, 
when the necessity of the times obliged the state to put arms in their 
hands and enlist them amongst the citizens. 

The humane and equitable manner/in which the Athenians treat- 
ed their servants and slaves, was an effect of the good temper natu- 
ral to that people, and very remote from the austere and cruel 
severity of the Lacedwemonians towards their Helots, which often - 
brought their republic to the very brink of destruction. Plutarch, 
with great reason, condemns this rigour. He thinks it proper to 
habituate one’s self always to mercy, even with regard to beasts, 
were it only, says he, to learn by that means to treat: men well, 
and to serve, as it were, an apprenticeship to humanity and benevo- 
lence. He relates, upon this occasion, a very singular fact, and one 
well calculated to give an idea of the character of the Athenians. 
After having finished the temple called Hecatompedon, they set all 
the beasts of burden at liberty, that had beea employed in the work, 
and assigned them fat pasturages as consecraged animals. And it 
was said, that one of these beasts having come to offer itself at the 
work, and put itself at the head of those that drew the carts to the 
citadel, walking foremost, as if to exhort and encourage them, the 
Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature should be main 
tained at the public,expense till its death. 


SECTION UL 


Of the council or senate of Five Hundred. 


In consequence of Solon's institutions, the people of Atnens had a 
— share ar authority in the governinent. Appeals might be 
rought to their tribunals in all cases; they had a right to cancel the 
old laws, and establish new ones; in a word, all important affairs, 


* Plat. de superstit. p. 166. tPlaut. in Casia ©. { Plut. in Catone, p. 338, 339 
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whether relating to war or peace, were decided in their assemblies. 
in order that'their determinations should be made with more wis- — 
‘dom and maturity, Solon had instituted a council, coinposed of 400 
senators, 100 out of each tribe, which were then four in number; 
and they prepared and digested. the affairs which were to be laid 
before the people,as we shall soon explain more at large. Clis- 
thenes, about 100 years after Solon, having increased the number 
- of tribes to ten, augmented also that of the senators to 500, each 
tribe supplying fifty. This was called the council, or senate, of 
‘the Five Hundred. They received their stipend out of the public 
treasury. | 

They were “chosen by lot, in which they made use of black and. 
white beans, which were mingled and shaken in an urn; and each 
tribe gave in the names of those who aspired to that trust, and had 
the revenue assigned by the laws to qualify them for it. None 
could be admitted under the age of thirty. After inquiry made into © 
the manners and conduct of the candidate, he was made to take an 
oath, whereby he engaged to give at all times the best counsel he 

~could to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the least from 
the tenor of the laws. . 

This senate assembled every day, except upon the days appointed 
for festivals. Each tribe in its turn furnished those who were to 
preside in it, called Prytanes,* and this rank was decided by lot. 
This presidency continued thirty-five days, which being reckoned 
ten times, amounts to the number of days, except four, of the lunar 
year followed at Athens. This time of the presidency, or prytanism 
was divided into five weeks, regard being had to the five tens of the | 
Prytanes, who were to preside in them, and every week seven of 

these ten Prytanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and-were 
denominated Mgésdec:, that is to say, presidents. He who was so for. 
the day,t presided in the assembly of the senators and in that of the 
people. He was chargea with the public seal, as also with the keys 
of the citadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacrifice to Jupi- 
ter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of givers of good — 
counsel,t to implore from them the prudence and understanding neces- 
sary to form wise deliberations. The president proposed the busi- 
ness whicna was to be considered in the assembly. Livery one gave 
his opinion in his turn, and always standing. After a question had 
been settled, it was drawn up in writing, and read with a loud voice. 
Each senator then gave his vote by scrutiny, by putting a bean inte 
the urn.. If the white beans carried it, the question passed, other 
wise is was rejected. This sort of decree was called Wigiopee, 101 
TpoBovawua, as mich as to say, a preparatory resolution. It was 
aiterwards laid before the assembly of the people, where, if it was 
received and approved, it had the force of a law; if not, its authority 


* Ileuraves. . | He was callod "Ease rdras, } Bevaaios, Bouraia. 
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subsisted only one year. This shows with what wisdom. Solon” 
established this council, to inform and direct the people, to fix their 
inconstancy, to check their temerity, and to impart to their delibe- 
rations a prudence and maturity not to be expected in a confused 
and tumultuous assembly composed of a great number of. citizens, 
most of them without education, capacity, or much zeal for the pub- 
lic good. ‘The reciprocal dependency and mutual concurrence or 
the two bodies of the state, which were obliged to lend each other 
their authority, and remained equally without force when without 
union and a good understanding, were besides a method judiciously - 
contrived for supporting a wise balance between the two bodies; 
the people not being able to enact any thing withcut its being first 
proposed and approved by the senate, nor the senate to pass any 
decree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the matters 
which were treated in it; the same, without any exception, as were 
laid before the people;—wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of 
peace, alliances; in-a word, whatever related to government ; with 
out mentioning the account which they obliged the magistrates to 
give on quitting their offices, and the frequent decisions and judg- 
ments upon the most serious and important affairs. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Areopagus. 


. a J 

This council took its name from the place where it heid ita 
meetings called the guarier,* or hill of *fars, because, accorting to 
some, Mars had been cited thither to trial for a murder committed 
by him. It was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero 
and Plutarch attribute the institution of it to Solon; but he only 
re-established it, by giving it more lustre and authority than it had 
had_till then, and for that reason was locked upon as its founder. — 
The number of the senators of the Areopagus. was‘ not fixed; at 
certain times they amounted to 2 or 300. Solun theught proper 
that only those who had borne the office of archon should. be. 
honoured with that dignity. 7 

This senate had the care of seeing the laws duly observed, of 
inspecting the manners of the people, and especially of judging in 
<riminal cases. They held their sittings in an open places and 
during the night. The former very probably to avoid being under 
the same roof with the criminals, and not to defile themselves by 
such an intercourse with them; the latter that they might not be 
softened by the sight.of the guilty, and might judge solely according 
to justice and the laws.. It was for the same reason, that, im pre- 
sence of these judges, the orators were not: permitted to use any 
exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions, but were’ 
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obliged to confine themselves solely to the subject matter of their 
cause. ‘The severity of their judgments was exceedingly dreaded, 
particularly in regard to murder, and they were highly attentive to 
inspire their citizens with horror for that crime. They* condeinned 
a child to be put to death for making it.his pastime to put out the 
eyes of quails; conceiving this sanguinary inclination as the mark 
of a very wicked disposition, which might one day prove fatal to 
many, if it were suffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies against the gods, contempt 
of the sacred mysteries, different species of impiety, and the intro- 
duction of new ceremonies and new divinities, were also brought 
before this tribunal. We read in Justin Martyr,} that Plato, who 
in his travels in Egypt had acquired great lights concerning the 
unity of Gon, when he returned to Athens, took great-care to dis- 
_ semble and conceal his sentiments, for fear of being obliged to 

appear, and give an account of them before the Arcopagite; and 
we know that St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a 
new doctrine,} and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were in great reputation for their probity, equity, 

and prudence, and generally respected. Cicero, in writing to his 
friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, constancy, and wise severity of 
the Roman senate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. Senatus} “Agetos arcyec, nil con- 
stantius, nil severius, nil forlius. Ciccro must have conceived a very 
advantageous idea of it, to speak of it as he does in the first book 
of his Offices. He compares the famous battle of Salamis,!} in 
‘which Themistocles had so great a part, with the establishment of. 
the Areopagus, which he ascribes to Solon; and makes no seruple 
to prefer, or at least to equal, the legislator’s service to that for 
which Athens was obliged to the general of its army. For in 
reality, says he, thatviclory was useful to the republic only for once, 
but the Areopagus will be so throughout ail ages, as by the wisdom of 
that tribunal, the laws and ancient customs of the Athenian state are 
preserved. Themistocles did no service to the Areopagus, but the 
Areopagus abundanily contributed to the victory of Themistocles ; 
because the republic was at that time direcied by the wise counsels of 
that august senate. 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the Areopagus had 
a great share in the government, and I do not doubt but it was 


* Nec mihi videntur Arcopagite, cm damnmaverunt puerum ocuks coturnicum eruen- 
tem, aliud judicisse, quam id signum esse perniciosissime mentis, multiaue malo future 
si adolevisset. Quintil.}.v.c. 9. ; 

t Cohort. ad Grec. t Acts xvii. 18-20. > § Ad Attic. 1. i. ep. 13. 

|} Quamvis Themistocles jure laudetur, et sit ejus nomen, quam Solonis, illustrius 
citeturque Salamis clarissimx testis victorie, que anteponatur consilio Solonis, ei, que~ 

rimum constituit Areopagitas: non minus preclarum hoc, quam illud, judicandum est. 
ae enim semel profuit, hoc semper proderit civitati: hoc consilio leges Atheniensium, 
hoc majorum instituta servantur. Et Themistocies quidem nihil dixerit, in quo ipse Areo- 
pagum juverit: at ille adjuvit Themistoclem. Est enim bellum gcstum consilio Senatés 
ejus, qui & Bolone erat constitutus. Offic. 1. i. n. 75, 
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consulted upon important affairs. Cicero here perhaps may have 


confounded the council of the Areopagus with that of the Five 
Hundred. It is certain, however, that the Areopagite were ex- 


_ tremely active in the public affairs. 


Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, because, chance 
having always been against him, he had not. passed through any of 
the employments necessary to his admission, attempted to weaken 
its authority, and attained his point; which is a great blot in ne 
reputation. - 


SECTION V. ; : 


Of the magistrates. 


Of these a great number were established for different functions. 
I shall speak only of the Archons, who are the most known. I 
have observed elsewhere that they succeeded the kings, and.that 
their authority at first continued during life. It was afterwards 
limifed to ten years, and reduced at last only to oné. When Solon, 
was commissioned to reform the government, he found them upon 
this foot, and tothe number of nine. He did not abolish their 
office, but he very much diminished their power. ‘~ 

The first of these nine magistrates was called tHe Ancuon, by 
way of eminence, and the year denominated from him: Under such 
an Archon such a battle was fought.* The second was called THE 
Kine, which was a remnant and vestige of the authority to which 
they had succeeded. ‘The third was rue Porrmanrcn, who at first 
commanded the armies, and always retained that name, though he 
had not the same authority, of which, however, he had yet preserved 
some part. For we have seen, in speaking of the battle of Marathon, 


that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council of war, as well ~ 


as the ten generals then in command. ‘The six other archons were 
ealled by the common name, T'ursmoruerz, which implies that 
they had a particular superintendence over the laws, in order to 
their being duly uxserved. ‘These nine archons had each of them 
a peculiar province, and were judges in certain affairs allotted to 
their cognizance. 1 do not think it necessary to enter into the par- 
ticulars of their duty, nor into those of many other employments and 
offices established for the administration of justice, for the levying 
of taxes and tributes, for the preservation of good order in the city, 
for supplying it with provisions; in a word, for every thing relating 
to commerce and civil society. 


SECTION VI... 
Of the assemblies of the poopie. 


These were of two sorts: the one ordinary and fixed to certain: 
days, and for these there was nu kind of summons; the other extra - 


* From thence be was alao called "Rarwrupsos, 
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ordinary, according t)-the aifferent occasions that arose, and the 
people were informed of i, Ly express proclamation. 


» . The place for the assembly was nvt fixed. Sometimes it was the | 


- public ma-ket-place, sometimes a part of the city near the citadel, 
called mys€, and sumetimes the theatre of Bacchus. , : 
_. The prytanes generally assembled the people. Some days before 
the assembly, Sills were fixed up, wherein the business to be con- 
sidered was set down. 

All the citizens, pocr as well as rich, had a right to give their 
suffrages. Those were liable to a penalty who failed of being pre- 
sent at the assembly, or who came late; and toinducé their punctual 
attendance, a reward was annexed to it, at first of an obolus, which 
was tlie sixth part of a drachma, then of three oboli, which: made 
about five-pence French. 

- The assembly always began with sacrifices and. prayers, in order 
to obtain from the gods the knowledge and understanding necessary 
to wise deliberations; and they never failed to add the most terrible 
imprecations against such as should wilfully advise. any thing con- 
trary to the public good. 

The president proposed the affair upon which they were te 
deliberate. If it had been examined in the senate, and decided 
wpon there, the resolution was read; after which those who wished 

.to-speak were invited to ascend the tribunal; that they might be the 
better heard by the people, and inform them in the matter proposed. 
‘Che oldest generally spoke first, and then the rest according to their 
seniority. When the orators had done speaking, and giving their 
«pliion, that it was necessary, for instance, to approve or reject the 
vecree of the senate, the people proceeded to vote; and the most 
<ommmon method of doing it was by holding up their hands, to denote 
their approbation, which was called yegororsiv. The assembly was 
sometimes. adjourned till another day, because it was too late to 
distinguish the number of those that lifted up their hands and 
decitte which party had the majority; After a resclution had been 
formed in this manner, it was reduced to-writing, and read by an 
«fier to the people with a loud voice, who. confirmed it again by 
holding up their hands as beforc; after which the decree had the 
three ofa law. And this was-called \igeeue, from the. Greek word 
yages which signifies a pebble, or small stone, because they. were, 

ometimes used in giving suflrages by serntiny. 


a 


-« All the great affairs of the republic were diseussed in. thess: 


assemblies. It was in them that new laws were: propesed and. old, 
ones amended; every thing that related to religion and the worship 
of the gods examined; magistrates, generals, and officers created ; 
their behaviour and conduct inquired into ; peace or war concluded ; 
deputies and ambassadors appointed; treaties and alliances ratified; 
freedom of ‘the city granted; rewards and honours decreed to,.these 
who-had» distinguished themselves in war, or rendered. great ser- 


vices to the republic; and punishments ordained for those who had _ 
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eehaved themselves ill, or had violated the laws. of the stats, and 
were banished by the ostracism. In fine, justice was administered, 
and judgment passed there, upon the most important affairs. We 
see from this account, which is, however, very imperfect, how:far 
the people’s power extended; and with what truth it. may be said, 
that the government of Athens, though qualified by the/aristocracy 
and the authority of the elders, was by its constitution democratical 
and:po ular. | 

I.shall have occasion to. observe in the sequel, of what weight the 
talent. of eloquence must have been in such.a republic; and in what 
great repute orators must have beenin it. It isnot easy to con- 
ceive how they could make themselves heard in so numerous an 
assembly, and where such a multitude of auditors were present. 
We may judge how great that was, from what. has been said of it 
inttwoinstanees. The first relates to the ostracism, and the.other | 
to the-adoption ofa stranger for a citizen. On-each of these ecea- 
sions it was necessary that no less than 6000 citizens should be pre- 
sent.in the assembly. 

J reserve for another place the reflections which naturally arise 
from: what I have already related, and what still remains for. me to 
say upon the government. of Athens. 


SECTION Vil. 
Of Trials. 


There were different tribunals, according to'the different nature 
of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals might be brought to the 
people from all decrees of the other judges, and this it was ‘that 
rendered their power so great and considerable. All the allies, 
when they had any cause to try, were obliged to repair to Athens,* 
where they often remained a considerable time without being able 
to obtam audience, from che multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. 
This law had been imposed upon them, in order to render them 
more dependent upon the people, and more submissive to their 
authority; instead of which, had they sent. commissioners upon the 
epot, they would have been the sole persons to whom the allies 
would have made their court.and:paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their cause either in person, or employec 
advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for the hearing was 
generally fixed, anda water-clock, called ia Greek #re{de2, regu- 
lated:its duration. ‘The decree:was passed by plurality of voices; 
anid when the suffrages were equal, the judges inclined to the.side 
of mercy, andacjuitted theaccused. It is remarkable that.a friend - 
was not obliged to give evidence against.a‘friend. 

‘All'the citizens, even the poorest, and such as ‘had ino-estates, 
were admitted into'the number ‘of ‘the judges, :provided ‘they had 
attained the age of thirty,-and: were «known to be ‘persons.of good 


* Menojh. de Rep. Athenxp. 664. 
Vou. IV. 
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‘morals. Whilst they sat in judgment, they held in their hands 2 
kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their dignity, and laid it dowm 
when they withdrew. 

The judges’ salary was different at different times. They had at 
first silly an obolus a day, and afterwards three, at which their fee 

_ remained fixed. It was but a small matter in itself, but became in 
time a very great charge to the public, and exhausted the treasury 
without much enriching individuals. We may judge of this from 
what is related in Aristophanes’s comedy of The Wasps, wherein 
that poet ridicules the fondness of the Athenians for trying causes, 
and their eager desire for the gain arising from it, which protracted 
and multiplied suits without end. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian who was to act the part I have: 
mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens into ridicule, 
from a computation which he makes of the revenues paid into the 
public treasury, finds their amount to be 2000 talents.* He then 
examines how much of that sum falls to the share of the 6000 judges, 
with whom Athens was overrun, at three oboli a head per day. 
This appears to be annually, including all of them, only 150 talents.+ 
The calculation is easy. The judges were paid only ten months in: 
the year, the other two being employed in festivals, when all pro- 
ceedings at law were prohibited. Now three oboli a day paid to 
6000 men, makes fifteen talents a month, and consequently 150 in 
ten months. According to this calculation, the most assiduous 
judge gained only seventy-five livres (about three guineas) a year. 
What then becomes of the remainder of the 2000 talents? cries the 
young Athenian. What? replies his father, who was one of the 

udges, it goes to those but let us not expose the shame of 

Athens ; let us always be for the people. The young Athenian goes 
on to insinuate that the remainder went to such as robbed the pub- 

lic treasury ; to the orators, who incessani ¢ flattered the people, and 
to those who were employed in the government and army. J have- 
extracted this remark from the works of Father Brumoi the Jesuit, 
of which I have already made much use, where I have spoken of 

‘the public shows and dramatic representations. 


SECTION VIII. 
ae Of the Amphictyons. 


. 


The famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here, though 
it was not peculiar to the Athenians, but common toall Greece, be- 
cause it is often mentioned in the Grecian history, and I do not 
know whether I shall have a more natural occasion to mention it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the holding 
of a general assembly of the states of Greece. The establishment 
of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of Athens, and son of Deu- 
calion, who gave them his name. His principal view in the insff- 
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"tution of this council, was to unite in the sacred band of amity the 

~ several people of Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them by that 

_union to undertake the defence of each other, and ke mutually vigi- 
lant for the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Am- 
phictyons were also created to be protectors of the oracle of Delphi, 
and the guardians of the prodigious riches of that temple, and also 
to adjudge the differences which might arise between the Delphians 
and those who came te ccnsult the oracle. This council was held 
at Thermopyle, and sometimes at Delphi itself. It assembled re- 
gularly twice a year, inthe spring and autumn, and more frequently 
when affairs required. * 

The number of people or cities-which had a right to sit in this 
assembly is not precisely known, and varied, without doubt‘, at dif- 
ferent times. When the Lacedemonians, in order to sewure to 
themSelves alone an influence over the decrees of this council, were 
desirous of excluding the 'Thessa‘ians, Argives, and Thebans, The- 
mistocles,* in the speech he made to the Amphictyons to prevent 
that design from taking effect, seems to insinuate that there were 
only one-and-thirty cities at that time which had th's right. 

Each city sent two deputies, and, consequently, had two votes in 
the council; and that without distinction, or the more powerful 
having any prerogative of honour or pre eminence over infericr 
states in regard to the suffrages; the liberty upon which these na- 
tions valued themselves, requiring that every thing should be equa} 
amongst them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine finally — 
in all differences which might arise between the Amphictyonic 
cities, and to fine the culpable in heavy pensities. They could em- 
ploy not only the rigour of the Jaws in the execution of their de- 
crees, but even raise troops, if it were necessary, to compel such as 
rebelled to submit to them. The three sacred war3 undertaken by - 
their order, of which I have spoken elsewhere, are an evident proof 
of this: power. - 

Before they were installed into this body, thry tock a very re- 
markable oath, of which Aschines} has preserved the form: it runs 
to this effect: I] swear that I will never destroy any of the cities ho- 
noured with the reght of sitting in the Amphictyonic council, nor turn 
their running waters out of their course either in times of war or 
peace. If any people shall muke such an attempt, I hereby engage to 
carry the war inté their country, to demolish their cities, towns, and 
villages, and to treat them in every respect as the most cruel enemies. — 
Moreover, if at any time any person shall dare to be so impious as to 
ateal and take away any of the rich offerings preserved in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, or abet any others in committing that crime, 
either by aiding or only counselling him therein, I will use my feet, 
hands, voice ; in a word, all my powers and faculties to avenge such 


* Plat. in Themist. p. 122. } Kachin, in Orat. aeg/ ragameseBslas, 
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sacrilece. That oath was attended with the most terrible imprecations 
~and-execrations: That if any one.infringes any thing contained in the 
‘oath Ihave now taken, whether private person, city, or people, may 
‘that person, city, or people, be deemed accursed ; and, asisuch, expe- 

rience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and Minerva. 
the fore-knower. May their country produce none of the fruits of 
‘the earth, and their women, instead of generating children resembiing 
their fathers, bring forth nothing but monsters ; and may their ant- 
mals share in the sam2 curse. May those sacrilegious menlose all 
their suits at law ; may they be conquered in war, have their houses 
demolished, and be themselves and their children put to the sword. 
Tam not astonished that after such terrible engagements, the holy 
war, undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons; should be car- 
ried on with so much rancour and fury. The religion of an oath 
was of creat force with the ancients; and how much more regard 
ought to be had to it in the Christian world, which professes to be- 
‘lieve that the violation of it shall be punished with eternal torments ; 
and yet how many are there amongst us who make a jest of break 
ing through the most solemn oaths? 

“The authority of the Amphictyons Led always been of great 
weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly from the me - 
rent they condescended to <dmit Philip of Macedon into their body 
For that prince, enjoying by this means all their rights and privi- 
leges, soon knew how to set himself above all law, and to abuse his 
power so far as to preside by proxy both in this illuatrious assembly 
and in the Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons-were 
judges and agonothete in virtue of their office. With this Demos- 
thenes reproaches him ix his third Philipvic : When he does not deign, 
says he, to honour us with his presence, he sends his slaves to preside 
overus. An odious but emphatical term, and lighly characteristic 
of Grecian ‘liberty, by which the Athenian ‘orator designates the 
‘base and abject subjection of the greatest lords in Philip’s.court. 

If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of what relates 
to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of Monsieur Valois may be 
consulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles -Lettres,* 
‘wherein this subject is treated with great extent and erudition. 


SECTION IX. 
Of the revenues of Athens, 


The revenues, according to the passage of Arstophanes,} which 
‘Lhave cited above, and consequently ‘as they steed .in the time of 
“the Peloponnesian war, amounted to 2000 talents; that is' to say, to 
“6,000,000 of livres. ‘They are generally classed under four heads. 
_ d. The first-relates to the revenues:arising from agriculture,\the 

sale of woods, the produce of thesilver mimes, and other: funds.of 
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a like nature, appertaining to tue public. Amongst these may be 
included the duties upon the import and export of merchandise, and 
the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as well natives as 
strangers. 

- Inthe history of Athens mention is often made.of the silver mines 
of Laurium, which was a mountain situate between the Pi.weus and. 
Cape Sunium, and those of Thrace, from. whence many persons 
drew immense riches. Xenophon,* in a treatise wherein he consi- 
ders this subject at large, demonstrates how much the public might 
gain by industriously working these mines, from the example of 
many individuals who had been enriched by them. Hipponicus} let. 
his mines and 600 slaves to an undertaker, who paid him an oholus}. 
a day for each slave, clear of all charges, which amounted to a 
mina per day, about 2/. 5s.. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed 
out his mines and 1000 slaves in the same manner, and with the 
same profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The second species of revenue were the contributions paid to 
the Athenians by the allies for the common. expenses of the war. 
At first, under: Aristides they amounted to only 460 talents.§ Peri-. 
cles augmented: them almost a third, and raised them to 600, and 
some time after they were run up to 1300. Taxes, which in the 


_ beginning were moderate and necessary, became thus. in a little 


time excessive and exorbitant, notwithstanding all the protestations 
to the contrary made to the allies, and the most solemn engage- 
ments entered into with them. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation. 
taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as well natives as: 
strangers, in pressing occasions and emergencies:of the state.. 

A. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for different misde- 
meanours; were applied to the uses of the public, and Jaid up in the 
treasury, with the exception of the tenth part of them, which was 
consecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural ard jegitimate application of these different re- 
venues of the republic, was in paying the troops both hy sea and 
land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the 
public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the great- 
est part of them, especially after Pericles’s time, was misappied to 
unnecessary uses, and often consumed in frivolous expenses; games, 
feasts, and shows, which cost immense sunis, and were of ne man- 
ner of utility to the state. / 


* De ration. redi‘ uum. { Page 925. ; 
¢ Six oboli made a drachma, 100 drachmas a mina, and sixty min® a talent. 
§ A talent was worth 1000 crows. al 
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SECTION X. 


Of the education of the youth. * 


I prace-this article under the head of government, because all the 
most celebrated legislators have with reason believed that the edu- | 
cation of youth was an essential part of it. 

The exercises that served to form either the bodies or minds of 
the young Athenians (and as much may be said of almost all the 
seople of Greece,) were dancing, music, hunting, fencing, riding, 
polite learning, and philosophy. It is clear, that I only skim over, 
and treat very slightly, these several articles. 


1, Dancing. Music. 


Dancing is one of those bodily exercises which was cultivated by 
the Greeks with great attention. It made a part of what the an 
cients called the Gymnastic, divided according to Plato,* into two 
kinds, the Orchestic, which tukes its name from dancing, and the 
Pualestric,t so called from a Greek word which signifies wrestling 
The exercises of the latter kind principally conduced to form the 
body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other 
uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, and taught such rules of motion as 
were most proper to render the shape free and easy; to give the 
body a just proportion, and the whole person an pncoustrained, no- 
bie, and graceful air; in a word, an external politeness, if we may 
be allowed to use the expression, which never fails to prepossess 
people in favour of those who have been formed to it early. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and success. The 
ancients ascribed wonderful effects to it. They believed it well 
calculated to calm the passions, soften the manners, andieven hu- 
manize nations naturally savage and barbarous. Polybius,t a grave 
and serious historian, who is certainly worthy of belief, attributes 
the extreme difference between two nations of Arcadia, the one in- 
finitely beloved and esteemed for the elegance of their manners, 
iheir benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and piety tothe 
gous; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached and. hated 
for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion: Poivbius, I say, ascribes 
this difference to the study of music (I mean, says he, the true and 
genuine music,) industriously cultivated by the one, and absolutely 
neglected by the other nation. ; 

After this it is not surprising that the Greeks should have consi- 
dered music as anessential part in the education of youth. Socrates 
Limself,} ina very advanced age, was not ashamed of learning to 


* Osx tie dat, saltarc. t Maan, t Polyb. 1. iv. p. 933-—291, 
} Socrates, jain senex, institui lyri non orubescebat. Quine. i. i. ¢. 10. 
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play upon musical instruments. Themistocles, however otherwise 
esteemed, was thought deficient in polite accomplishments,* because 
at-an entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the rest of the 
company. Ignorance in this respect was deemed a defect of edu 
eation;= on the contrary, skill did honour to the greatest men 
Epaminondas was praised for dancing and playing well upon the 
flute.t We may observe in this place the different tastes and genius 
of nations. The Romans were far from having the same opinion 
with the Greeks in regard to music and dancing, and set no value 
upon them. I[t is very likely that the wisest and most sensible 
amongst the latter did not apply to them with any great industry ; 
and Philip’s expression to-his son Alexander, who had shown too 
much skill in music at a feast, induces me to be of this opinion: Are 
you not ashamed, said he, to sing so well? 

In other respects, there were some grounds for this esteem for 
dancing and music. Both the one and the other were employed in 
the most august feasts and ceremonies of religion, to express with 

reater force and dignity their acknowledgment to the gods for the 
avours they had vouchsafed to confer upon them. They formed 
generally the greatest and most agrecable part of their feasts and 
entertainments, which seldom or ever began or ended without some — 
odes being sung, like those in honour of the victors in the Olympic 
games, and on other similar subjects. They had a part also in war; 
and we know that the Lacedemonians marched to battle dancing, 


-and to the sound of flutes. Plato,} the most grave philosopher of 


antiquity, considered botl these arts not as simple amusements, but - 
as having a great share in the ceremonies of religion and military 
exercises. Hence we sce him very intent, in his books of laws, to - 
prescribe judicious regulations with respect to dancing and music, 
in order to keep them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. The licen- 
tiousness of the Grecian stage, on which dancing was in the highest 
vogue, and in a manner prostituted to bufivcons and the most con- 
temptible people, who made no other use of it than to awaken or 
cherish the most vicious passions; this licent-ousness, I say, soon 
corrupted an art which might have been of some advantage, had it 
been regulated by Plato’s opinion. Music had a like destiny; and 
perhaps the corruption of this did not a little contribute to the de- 
praying and perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sensual 
pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted as to the use which was 
to be made of both, and the theatre became a school of every kind 
of vice. 


* Themistocles, clim in epulis recusisset lyram, habitus est indoctior. Cie. Tuse. 
Quest. |. i. n. 4. 

{ Summam eruditionem Greci sitam censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus—disce- 
bayer) id omnes; nec qui nesciebat, satis excultus doctrina putabatur. Cic. Tusc. Quest. 

i. n. 4. 

tin Epaminonde virtutibus commemoratum est saltisse eum commode, scienterque 
tibiis cantasse—Scilicet non eadem omnibus honesta sunt atque turpia, sed omnia majo - 
sum institutis judicantur. Corn. Nep. in prefat. vit. Epam. De leg. 1. vii. 
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. Plutarch,* in lamenting that the art of dancing was much fallen 
from the merit which rendered it so estimable to the. great men of 
antiquity, does not, omit to observe, that it was corrupted bya 
vicious kindof poetry, and a soft effeminate music, with which it 
bad formed an injudicious union, and which had taken piace of that 
ancient. poetry and music, which had something noble, majestic, 
and even religious and heavenly in them. He adds, that bemg 
made subservient to voluptuousness and sensuality, it exercised, by _ 
their aid,.a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, which were 
‘become the public schools of criminal passions ‘and gross vices, 
wherein no regard was paid to reason. 

The reader, without my reminding him, will make the application 
of this passage of Plutarch to that sort of music with which our 
theatres resound at this day, and which, by its effeminate and wan- 
ton airs, has given the last wound to the little manly force and 
virtue that remained among us. Quuintilian describes the music of 
his times in these terms: Quce nunc in scenis effeminata, et.impudicis: 
modis fracta, non.ex parte minima, si quid in nobis virilis roboris 
manebat, excidit.t 


2. Of the other exercises of the body. 


The young Athemians, and in general all the Greeks, were very 
careful to form themselves in all the exercises of the body, and to 
take lessons regularly from the masters of the Palestre. ‘They 
called the places allotted for these exercises, Palestree or Gymnasia ; 
which answers very near to our academies. Plato, in his books of 
laws, after having shown of what importance it was with a view to 
war, to cultivate strength and agility of the hands and feet, adds;t — 
that, far from banishing from a well-regulated republic the profession 
of the Athlete, on the contrary, prizes ought to be proposed for all 
exercises that conduce to the improvement of the military art: such 
are those which render the body more active and fitter for the race; 
more hardy, robust, and supple; more capable of supporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprises. We must’ remember, that 
there was no Athenian who ought not’ to have been capable of 
handling the oar in the largest galleys. The citizens themselves 
performed this office, which was not left to slaves and criminals, as 
in these days. They were all destined to the trade of war, and 
olten obliged to wear armour of iron from head to foot of a great 
weight. For this reason, Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon 
the exercises of the body a: highly useful, and even absolute 
necessary to the good cf the public, and therefore this philosopher 
excludes only those which were of no service in war- fe 

There were also masters who taught the youth to ride.) and to 
handle their arms, or fence; and others whose business it was to 


_ *Sympos. |. ix. qu. 15. p. 748. t Quintil. his c. 10. i Lib. viii. de leg 
P. 832, 833. § Plat. in Lachete, p. 181. 
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instruct them in all that was necessary to be known, in order to 
excel in the art military, and to become good commanders. The 
whole science of the latter consisted in what the ancients called 
Tactics, that is to say, the art of drawing up troops in battle, and 
of making military evolutions. That science was useful, but it was 
not sufficient. Xenophon* shows its insufficiency, by producing a 
young man lately come from such a school, in which he imagined 

had learnt every thing, though in reality he had only acquired a 
foolish esteem for himself, attended with perfect ignorance. He 
Eres him, by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts as to the - 

usiness of a soldier, and well calculated to form an excellent officer. 
Hunting was also considered by the ancients as an exercise well 


calculated for forming youth to the stratagems and fatigues of war. 
It is for this reason that Xenophon, who was no less a great general 


than a great philosopher, did not think it below him to writeva 
treatise expressly upon hunting,t in which he descends to the 
minutest, particulars; and points out the considerable advantages 
that may be derived from it, from being inured to suffer hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, without being discouraged either by the length of 
the course, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets through which it 
is often necessary to press, or the small success of the long and 
painful fatigues which are often rndergone to no purpose. He adds, 
that this innocent pleasure removes others equally shameful and 
criminal; and that a wise and moderate man would not, however, 
abandon himself so much to it as to neglect the care of his domestic 
affairs. ‘The same author,{ in ‘the Cyropedia, frequently praises 
hunting, which he looks upon as a real study of the art of war; and 
shows, in the example of his young hero, the good use that may be 
made of it. 


3. Of the exercises of the mind. 


Athens, properly speaking, was the school and abode of polite 
learning, arts, and sciences. The study of poesy, eloquence, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, was in great vogue there, and much culti- 


vated by the youth. 


The young people were first sent to learn grammar under mas- 
ters who taught them regularly, and upen proper principles, their 
own language; by which they attained a knowledge of its whole 
beauty, energy, number, and cadence. Hence proceeded that fine 
taste, which universally pervaded Athens,} where, as history informs 
us, a simple herb-woman distinguished Theophrastus tobe a foreigner, 
from the affectation of a single word in expressing himself. And 
from the same cause the orators were greatly apprehensive of lettin; 
falfthe least injudicious expression, for fear of offending so refine? 
and delicate an audience. It was very common for the young pec - 


* Memorab, I. iii. p. 761, &e. t De venatione. } Cyrop. li p. 5, 6. & 1. ik 
» 2 60. Cic. in Brut. n. 172. Quintil ] viii.c 1 Plutin Peric. p. 156. 
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ple to get the tragedies represented upon the stage by heart. We 
have seen, tlt after the defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse, 
many of them, who had been taken frisoners and made slaves, 
softened their slavery by reciting ‘the works of Euripides to their 
masters, who, extremely delighted with hearing such sublime verses, 
treated them from henceforth with kindness and humanity.. The 
compositions of the otlier poets had no doubt the same effect; and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered 
a school in which there was not a Homer, gave the master a box 
in the ear as an ignorant fellow, and one who dishonoured his pro- 
fession.* 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was pirticularly studied 
at Athens. It was that which opened the way to the ‘highest 
offices, reigned absolute in the assemblies, decided the most im- 
portant affairs of the state, and gave an almost unlimited power to 
those who had the talent of oratory in an eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the young citizens 
of Athens, especially of those who aspired to the highest offices. 
To the study of rhetoric, they annexed that of philosophy. I com- 
prise under the latter all the sciences whicli are either parts of, or 
relate to, it. The persons known to antiquity under the name of 
Sophists had acquired a great reputation at Athens, especially in 
the time of Socrates. These teachers, who were as presumptuous 
as avaricious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their chief 
strength lay in philosophy and eloquence, both of which they cor- 
rupted by the false taste and wrong principles which they imstilled 
into their disciples. Ihave observed, in the life of Socrates, that 
philosopher's endeavours and success in discrediting them. 


-SOo- 
CHAPTER Il. 


OF WAR. 


Szcrion I. The nations of Greece in all times very warlike, especially the Lacedie- 
‘ moniansg and Athenians. 


No people of antiquity (I except the Romans) can dispute the 
_ glory of arms and military virtue with the Greeks. During the . 
Trojan war Greece signalized her valour in battle, and acquired 
immortal fame by the bravery of the captains she sent’ thither. 
This expedition was however, properly speaking, no more than the 
cradle of her infant glory; and the great exploits by which she dis- 
tinguished herself there. were only her first essays and apprentice- 
ship in the art of war. A 
There were in Greece several small republics, neighbours to one 
another by their situation, but widely distant in their customs, laws, 


© In Alcib. p. 194. 
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characters, and particularly in their interests. This difference of 
manners and interests was a continual source and oceasion of divi- 
sions amongst them. Every city, little satisfied with its own terri- 
tory, was studious to aggrandize itself at the expense of its next 
~ neighbours, according as they lay most commodious for it. Hence 
all these little states, either out of ambition, and to extend their 
conquests, or the necessity of a just defence, were always under 
arms; and by that continual exercise of war, there was: formed 
throughout the whole of these nations a martial spirit, and an intre- 

idity of courage which made them invincible inthe field; as appeared 
in the sequel, when the whole united forces of the- Kast came to 
invade Greece, and made her sensible of her own strength, and of 
what she was capable. . 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held 

indisputably the first rank; these were Sparta and Athens: in con- 
sequence of which those cities, either successively or together, had 
the empire of Greece, and maintained themselves through a long 
series of time in a power which the sole superiority of merit, univer 
sally acknowledged by all the other states, had acquired them. 
This merit consisted principally im their military knowledge and 
martial virtue; of which both of them had given the most glorious 
proofs in the war against the Persians. ‘Thebes disputed this honour 
with them for some years, by surprising actions of valour, Which had 
something of prodigy in them: but this was but a short-lived blaze,, 
which, after having shone out with exceeding splendour, soon dis- 
appeared, and left that city in its original obscurity. Sparta and 
Athens will therefore be the only objects of our reflections, as to 
what relates to war; and we shall join them together, in order to 
be the better able to form a notion of their characters, as well in 
what they resemble, as in what they differ from each other. 


SECTION II. 


Origin and cause of the valour and military virtue by which the Lacedemoniana and 
Athenians always distinguished themselves. 


All the laws of Sparta and all the institutions of Lycurgus seem 
to have had no other object than war, and tended solely to the 
making the subjects of that republic a body of soldiers. All other 
employments, all other exercises, were prohibited amongst them. 
Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husbandry itself, formod 
no part of their employment, and seemed in their eyes unworthy of 
them. From their earliest infancy no other taste was instilled into 
them but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was wonder- 
fully well adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie on the bare 
ground, to be satisfied with little meat and drink, to suffer heat and 
cold, to be exercised continually in hunting, wrestling, running on 
foot and horseback, to be inured to blows and wounds so as to vent 
neither complaint nor groan; these were the rudiments of education 
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of the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled them one day 
tosupport all its fatigues, and to confront all its dangers. ~~ ‘ 

_ The habit of obeying, contracted, from the most early years, re- 
spect for the magistrates and elders, a perfect submission to the laws, 
from which no age:nor condition was exempt, prepared them amaz- 


ingly for military discipline, which is in a manner the soul of war, 


and the principle of success in all great enterprises. 

‘Now one of these laws was to conquer or die, and never to ‘sur- 
render to the enemy. Leonidas with his 300 Spartans was an illus- 
trious example of this; and kis intrepid valour, extolled in ‘all ages 
with the highest applauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, 
had given the same spirit to the nation, and traced them out the 
plan they were to follow. The disgrace and infamy annexed to the 


violation of this law, and tosuch as quitted their arms im battle, ° 


confirmed the observance of tt, and rendered it in a manner inviola- 
ble. The mothers recommended to their sons, when they set out 
for the field, to return either with or upon their bucklers. They 
did not weep for these who died with arms in their hands, but for 
those who preserved themselves by flight. Can we be surprised, 
after this, that a small body of such soldiers, with such principles, 
should put to a stand an mnumerable company of barbarians? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people of 
Sparta, but had no less valour. The taste of the two nations was 
quite different in regard to education and employment; but. they 
attained the same end, though by different means. ‘The Spartans 
knew only how to use their arms, and were soldiers alone: but 
amongst the Athenians (and we must say as much of the other peo- 
ple of Greece) arts, trades, husbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These 
occupations were no obstacles to military skill and valour; they dis- 
qualified none for rising to the greatest commands and the first dig- 
nities of the republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing the 
territory of Attica was barren, applied himself to direct the indus~ 
try of his citizens towards arts, trades, and commerce, in order to 
supply his country thereby with what it wanted on the side of fer- 
tility. This taste became one of the maxims of the government and 
fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself amongst the 
people, but without lessening in the least their ardour for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always distinguished 
. itself by military bravery, was a powerful motive for not degenerat- 
ing from the reputation of their ancestors. The famous battle of 
Marathon, wherein they had sustained alone the shock of the bar- 
barians, and gained asignal victory over them, infinitely heightened 
their courage; and the battle of Salamis, in the success of waich 
they had the greatest share, raised them to the highest pitch of 
glory, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in merit to Sparta, the rival 


of Athens, and a keen jealousy of their glory, which during the war 
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with the Persians contained itself within due bounds, were another 

incentive to the Athenians, who every day made new efforts to 

themselves, and sustain their reputation. sty 
he rewards and honours granted to those who had distinguished. 
themselves in battle; the monuments erected in mem)ry of the citi- 
zens who had died in the defence of their country; the funeral ora- 
' tions publicly pronounced in the midst of the most august religious 
ceremonies, to render their names immortal :—all conspired in the 
highest degree to eternize the valour of the Atherians particularly, 
roy to make fortitude a kind of Jaw and indispensable necessity to 
them. 

Athens had a law by which it was ordained,* that those who had 
been maimed in war should be maintained at the expense of the 
public. ‘The same favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, 
as well as to the children, of such as had fallen in battle, and left 
their families poor and not in a condition to support themselves. 
The republic,-like a good mother, generously took them into her 
care, and fulfilled towards them all the duties and procured them 
all the relief that they could have expected fiom those whose loss 
they deplored. ; 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered their 
troops invincible, though not very numerous. In the battle of Pla- 
tem, where the army of the barbarians, commanded. by Mardonius, 
cousisted at the least of 300,000 men, and the united forces of the 
Greeks of only 108,200 men, there were in the latter only 10,000 
Lacedemonians, of which one half were Spartans, that is to say, in- 
habitants of Sparta, and 8000 Athenians. — It is true, each Spartan 
brought wita him seven Helots, which made in all 35,000 men; but 
they were scarce ever reckoned as soldiers. 


This shinine merit, in point of martial valour, generally acknow-- 
3D P] D> 7 


ledged by the other states, did not suppress in their minds al! senti- 
ments of envy and jealousy; as appeared once in relation to the 
Lacedemonians. ‘I'he allies, who were very much superior to them 
in number, could with difficulty endure to see themselves subjected 
to their order, and murmured against it in secret.’ Ages'laus, king 
of Sparta, without seeming to have any knowledge of their disgust, 


a 
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assembled the whole army; and after having made all the allies sit 


down on one side, and the Lacedw:noniaus by themselves on the 


other, he caused proclamation to be made by a herald, that all smiths, 
masons, carpenters, (and so on, through the other trades,) should 
rise up. Almost all the allies did so, and not one of the Lacedemo- 
nians, to whom alltrades were prohibited. Agesilaus then smiling» 
You see, said he, how muny more soldiers Sparta alone furnishes than 


all the rest of the allies together; thereby intimating, that to be a 


ane soldier, it was necessary to be only a soldier; that trades 
iverted the artisan from applying himself wholly to the profession 


* Plut. in Solon. p. 96. Plat. in Menox. p. 248, 249. Diog. Laert.in Solon. p. 37. 
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of arms andthescience of war,and prevented tus succeeding so well - 
in it as those who made it their sole” business and exercise. But 
Agesilaus spoke and acted in that manner from his prejudice in fa- 
vour of the Lacedwmonian education; for indeed those whom he 
wished to consider only as simple artizans, demonstrated by the glo- 
rious victories they obtained over the Persians, and even Sparta, 


itself, that they were by no means inferior to the Lacedemonians, 


entirely soldiers as they were, either in valour or military knowledge. 


SECTION If. 


Different kind of troops of wisich the armies of the Lacedwmonians and Athenians 


; were composed. 


The armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of four 


-sorts of troops: citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The 


soldiers were sometimes marked in the hand, to distinguish them 
from the slaves, who had that character impressed upon their fore- 
head. Interpreters believe, that it is in allusion to this double man- 
ner of marking, that it is said in the Revelation, that all were 
obliged to receive the mark of the beast in the right hand, or in 
their foreheads ;* and that St. Paul says of himself; [bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

The citizens of Lacedemonia were of two sorts; either those 
who inkabited Sparta itself, and who for that reason were called 
Spartans, or those who lived in the country. In Lycurgus’s time 
the Spartans amounted to 9000, and the others to 30,000. This 
number seems to have been somewhat diminished in the time of 
Xerxes, as Demaratus, speaking to him of the Lacedemonian 
troops, computes only 8000 Spartans. The latter were the flower 
of the nation; and we may judge of the value they set. upon them, 
by the anxiety the republic expressed for the 3 or 400 besieged by. 
the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they were 
taken prisoners. ‘The Lacedemonians generally spared the troops 
of their country very much, and sent only a few of them into the 
armies; but even these few constituted their chief strength. When 
a Lacedemonian general was isked how many Spartans there were 
in the army; he answered, as many as are necessary to repulse the 
enemy. They served the state at their own expense, and 1t - 
was not till after a length of time that they received pay from the 
public. , 

The greatest number of the troops in the two republics were 
composed of the Allies, who were paid by the cities which sent 
them. 

The foreign troops, who were paid by the republic to whose aid 
they were called in, were styled Mercenaries. 

The Spartans never marched without Helots, and we have seen 


* Rev, siii. 16. f Gal, vi. 17, 
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that in the battle of Plate every citizen had seven. I do not be- 
lieve that this number was fixed, nor do [ well comprehend for 
what service they were designed. It would have been very bad poli- 
cy to have put arms into the hands of so great a number of slaves, 
generally much discontented with their masters’ harsh treatment of 
them, and who consequently would have had every thing to fear from 
them in a battle. Herodotus, however, in the passage J have cited 
from him, represents them carrying arms in the field as light-armed 
soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds.of soldiers. The one were 
heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and sci- 
tmitars ; and of these the main strength of the army consisted. The 
other were light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. They 
were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon the wings 
as a first line, to shoot arrows, and fling javelins and stcnes at the 
enemy; and when they had discharged, they retired through the 
intervals behind the battalions as a second line and continued their 
volleys. 

Thucydides,* in describing the battle of Mantine, divides the 
Lacedemonian troops in this manner. ‘There were seven regi- 
ments of four companies each, without including the Scirits, to the 
number of 600; these were horsemen, of whom I shall soon speak 
farther. The sompany consisted, according to the Greek inter- 
preter, of 128 men, and was subdivided into four squadrons, each 
of thirty-two men. So that a regiment amounted to 512 men, and 
the seven made together 3584. Mach squadron had four men in 
front and eight in depth, for that was the usual depth of the 
files, which the officers might change according as cizcumstances 
required. 

The Lacedemonians did not actually begin to use cavalry till 
after the war with Messene, where they perceived their want of 
it. ‘They raised their horse principally in a small city not far from 
Lacedemon, called Sciros, from whence these troops were denomi- 
nated Scirite. ‘They were always on the extremity of the left 
wing, and this was their post by nght. 

Cavalry was still more rare amongst the Athenians: the situa- 
tion of Attica, broken w'‘th abundance of mountains, was the cause 
ofthis. It did not amount, after the war with the Persians, which 
was the time when the prosperity of Greece was at the highest, to 
more than 300 horse: but increased afterwards to 1200; a very small 
body, however, for so powerful a republic. 

I have already observed, that amongst the ancients, as well 
Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the stirrup, which is 
very surprising. ‘They threw themselves nimbly on horseback:— 


Corpora saltu s 
Subjiciunt in equos——.£n. |. xii. ver. 287. 
And with a leap sit steady on the horse. 


* Thucyd. |. v. p. 390. 
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- Sometimes the horse, trained early to that practice, would bend hie 
fore legs to give his master the opportunity of mountizgy Wan more 
ease: | | 


Inde inclinatus collum, submissus et armos 
De more, inflex is prebebat scandere terga a 
-Cruribus:— Sil. Ital..de equo Calii Equ. Rom. ' / 


Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy, made use of @ 
servant in mounting on horseback; in which they imitated the Per- 
sians, with whom it was the common custom. Gracchus caused 
handseme stenes to be placed on each side of the great roads of 
Italy at certain distances from one another, to help travellers to get 
on horseback without the assistance of any body.* 

I am surprised that the Athenians, expert as they were in the art 
of war, did not perceive that the cavalry was the most essential 
part of army, especially in battles; and that some of their generals 
did not turn their attention that way, as Themistocles did towards 
maritime affairs. Xenophon was well capable of rendering them 
a similar service in respect to the cavalry, of the importance of 
which he was perfectly apprised. He wrote two treatises upon this 
‘subject; one of which regards the care it is necessary to take of 
horses, and how to acquire a knowledge of them, and to. break 
‘them; which he treais with astonishing minuteness: and the other 
gives instructions for training and exercising tue troopers them- 
selves; both well worth the reading of all who profess arms. In 
the latter he siates the means of placing the cavalry in honour, and 
ye down rules upon the art military in general, which might be 
of.very great use to ail those who are designed for the profession 
of arms. . 

I have been surprised, in running over this second treatise, to 
see with what care Xenophon, a soldier and a pagan, recommends 
the practice of religion, a veneration for the gods, and the necessity 
of imploring their aid upon all occasions. He repeats this maxim 
in thirteen different places of a tract in other respects brief enough; 
and rightly judging that these religious insinuations might give 
some, people offence, he makes a kind ef apology for them, and con-— 


'- eaudes.the piece with a reflection which | shall repeat entire in this 


place. Jf any one, says he, wonders. that I insist so much here 
upon the necessity of not forming any enterprise without first endea- 
vouring to render the Divinity favourable and propitious, let him re- 
Jlect, that there arein war a thousand unforeseen and hazardous 
conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant to lake advantages and 
tay ambuscades for each other, from the uncertainty ef an enemy's 
motions, can take no other counsel than that of the gods. Nothing is 
doubtful or obscure with them. They unfold the future to whomso- 
ever they please, by the imspection of the entrails of beasts, by the sing- 


* AvaBortws pa Seoertvore. Plat. in Gracch. p. 838. This word avaBoasus, 
signifies a servant who helped his master to mount on horseback. 
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ing of birds, by visions, or in dreams. Now we may presume that 

gods are more inclined to illuminate the minds of such as consult 

them not only in urgent necessities, but who at all times, and when no | 
dangers threaten them, vender them all the homage and adoration of 

which they are capable. 

It was worthy of this great man to give the most important of 
instructions to his son Gryllus, to whom hie addresses the treatise 
we mention, and who, according to the common. opinion, was 
appointed to discipline the Athenian cavalry. 


SECTION IV. ‘S 


- Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forces. 


If the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedemonians in cavalry, 
they had infinitely the advantage over them in naval affairs; and 
we have seen their skill in that department make them masters at 
sea, and give them a great superiority over all the other states of- 
Greece. As this subject is very necessary to the understanding” 
many passages in history, I shall treat it rather more extensively 
than I have other matters, and shall make great use of what the. 
learned Father Don Bernard de Montfaucon has said of it in his 
books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or head, the poop or: 
stern, and the middle, called in Latin carina, the hulk or waist. 

The Prow was the part which projected beyond the waist. or. 
belly of the ship: it was generaliy adorned with paintings and dif- 
ferent sculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called rost-. 
sum, lay lower, and level with the water: it was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, armed with a spike of brass, and 
sometimes of iron. The Greeks termedit geBorcy; 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, was called the 
Poor. ‘There the pilot sat and held the helm, which wasan oar 
longer and Jarger than the rest. 

The W atsr was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were rowed with oars,. 
which were ships of war; the other carried sails,.and were vessels: 
of burden, intended for commerce and transports. Both of them 
sometimes made use of oars and sails together, but that very rarely. 
‘The ships of war are also very often called long ships by authors,, 
and by that name distinguished from vessels of burden. 

The long ships were farther divided into two species: those which. 
were called actuariw naves, and were very light vessels, like our 
brigantines; and those called only long ships. ‘The first were 
usually termed open. ships, because they had no decks. Of these. 
light vessels there were some larger than ordinary, of which some 
had 20, some 30, and others 40 oars, half on one side, and half on 
the other, a!] on the same line. 

_ The long ships, which were used in war, were of two sorts. Some 
[2 . 
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had only one rank of oars on each side; the others 2, 3, 4, 5, or a 
greater number, as far as 40; but these last were rather for show 
than use. “© * 

The long ships of one rank of oars were called aphracti ; that is 
to say, uncovered, and had no decks; this distinguished them from — 
the cataphracti, which had decks. They had only small platforms 
to stand on, at the head and stern, in the time of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the ancients, 
were those which carried from three to five ranks or benches of 
oars, and were called triremes and quinqueremes. 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for abundance of | 
learned dissertations, how these benches of oars were disposed.- 
Some will have it, that they were placed at length, like the ranks 
of oars in the modern galleys. Others maintain, that the benches 
of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and so on to the number of 
40 in some vessels, Were one above another. ‘To support this last 
opinion, innumerable passages are cited from ancient authers, which 
seem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are considerably cor- 
_toborated by the evidence of Trajan’s pillar, which represents these 
ranks one above anothcr. Father Montfaucon, however, avers, 
that all the persons of greatest skill in naval affairs whom he had 
consulted, declared, that the thing conceived in that manner seemed 
to them utterly impossible. But reasoning is a weak proof against 
the experience of so many ages, confirmed by so many authors. It 
is true, that in admitting these ranks of oars to be disposed perpen- 
dicularly one above another, it is not easy to comprehend how they 
could be worked; but in the biremes and triremes of Trajan’s pillar, 
the lower ranks are placed obliquely, and as it were rising by 
degrees. 

in ancient times ships with several ranks of oars were not known: 
they made use of long ships, in which the rowers, however numer- 
ous they were, worked all upon the same line. Such was the fleet 
which the Greeks sent against Troy.* It was composed of 1200 
gailyamong which the galleys of Bootia had each 120 men, and 
those of Philoctetes 50; and this no doubt denotes the greatest and 
smaliest vessels. Their galleys had no decks, but were built like 
common boats; which is still prsctised, says Thucydides, by the 
pirates, to prevent their being so soon discovered at a distance. 

The Corinthians are said to have been the first who changed the 
form of ships;+ and instead of simple galleys made vessels with 
three ranks, in order to add, by increasing the number of oars, to 
the swiftness and impetuosity of their motion. Their city, advan- 
tageously situated between two seas, was well adapted for com- 
merce, and served as a staple for merchandise. After their example, 
the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of Sicily, equipped also 
many galleys of three benches, a little before the war against the 


“* Thueyd. lei, p. & f Ibid. I. i. p. 10, 
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Persians. It was about the same time that the Athenians, animated 
by the forcible exhortations of Themistocles, who foresaw the war 
which soon after broke out, built ships of the same form, though 
even then the deck did not reach the whole length of the vessel; 
and from thenceforth they applied themselves to naval affairs with 
incredible ardour and success. 

The beak of the prow (rostrum) was that part of the vessel of 
which most use was made in sea-fights. Ariston of Corinth* per- 
suaded the Syracusans, when their city was besieged by the Athe- 
nians, to make their prows lower and shorter; which advice gained 
them the victory. Jor the prows of the Athenian vessels being 
very high and very weak, their beaks struck only the parts above 
water, and for that reason did little damage to the enemy’s ships; 
whereas those of the Syracusans, whose prows were strong and 
low, and their beaks level with the water, often sunk, at a single 
blow, the triremes of the Athenians. ' . 

Two sorts of people served on board these galleys. The one 
were employed in steering and working the ship, who were the 
rowers, remiges, and the mariners, naule. The rest were soldiers 
intended for the fight, and are denoted in Greek by the word 
eriZara:. This distinction did not prevail in the early times, when 
the same persons rowed, fought, and did all the necessary work of 
the ship, and this was also not wholly disused in later days. For 
Thucydides,} in describing the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the 
small island of Sphacteria, observes, that only the rowers of the 
lowest bench remained in the ships, and that the rest went on shore 
with their arms. : 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and laborious. I 
have already said that the rowers, as well as mariners, were all 
citizens and freemen, and not slaves or foreigners, as in these days. 
The rowers were distinguished by theiz several stages. The lower 
rank were called thalamite, the middle zugite, and the highest 
thranite. ‘Thucydides remarks, that the latter had greater pay 
than the rest, because they,aygrked with longer and heavier oars 
than those of the lower benches. It seems that the crew,f in order 
to pull in concert, and with greater regularity, were sometimes 

uided by the singing of a man, and sometimes by the sound of an. 
instrument; and this grateful harmony served not only to regulate 
the motion of their oars, but to diminish and scoth their toil. ; 

It is a question amongst the learned, whether there was only one 
man to every oar in these great ships, or several, as in the galleys . 
of these days.—W hat Thucydides observes concerning the pay of 
the thranite, seems to imply that they worked single. For if others 


* Diod. |. xiii. p. 141. t Thucyd. }. iv.-p. 75. 

{ Musicam natura ipsa videtur ad tolerandos faciliiis labores veluti muncri nobis dedisse. 
Siquidem et remiges cantus hortatur ; nec solilm in iis operibus, in quibus plurium conatua” 
prweunte aliquA jucunda voce conspirat, sed etiam singulorum fatigatio quamlibet se rudi 
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had shared the work with them, wherefore had they greater pay’ 
given them than ‘those who managed an oar alone, as the latter had 
as much, and perhaps more of the labour than they? Father Mont- 
faucon believes that in the vessels of more than five ranks there 
might be several men to one oar. Lens 

He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the veaeel, 
was called nauclerus, and was the principal officer. The second 
was the pilot, gubernator; his place was in the poop, where he held 
the helm in his hand, end steered the vessel. His skill consisted in 
knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, shoals, and especially the winds 
and stars; for before the mvention of the compass, the pilot had 
nothing to direct him during the night but the stars. 

_2. The soldiers who fought in the ships were armed almost in 

the same manner with the land forces. There was no fixed num- 
ber. The Athenians,* at the battle of Salamis, had 180 vessels, 
and in each of them eighteen fighting men, four of whom were 
archers, and the rest heavy-armed troops. The officer who com- 
manded these soldiers was called resezexos, and the commander of 
- the whole fleet, vavzeyor orgarnzés. ; 
' We cannot exactly ascertain the number of soldiers, mariners, 
and rowers, that served on board each ship; but it generally amount- 
ed to 200, more er less, as appears from Herodotus’s estimate of the. 
Persian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other places where men- 
tion is made of that of the Greeks. J mean here the great vessels, 
the triremes, which were the species most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied very much at 
different times. When the younger Cyrus arrived mm Asia,} it was 
but three oboli, which was half a drachma, or five-pence; and the 
treaty between the Persians and Lacedemonians was concluded at 
that rate;{ which gives reason to believe that the usual pay was 
three oboh. Cyrus, at Lysander’s request, added a fourth, which 
made sixpence-halfpenny a day. It was often raised to a whole 
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drachma,§ about ten-pence I"rench. In the fleet fitted ont against - 


Sicily, the Athenians wave a drachmaa day tothe troops. The 
sum of sixty talents.|| which the people of Egesta advanced to the 
Athenians monthly for the maintaining of sixty ships, shows that 
the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a talent, that is to say, 
to about 140/.; which supposes that each ship’s company consisted 
of 200 men, each ef whom received a drachima, or ten-pence,'a day. 
As the officers’ pay was higher, the republic perhaps either fur- 
nished the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the sum 
advanced for a vessel, by abating something im the pay of the pri- 
vate men. 
The same may be said of the land troops as has been said of the 
“* Plut. in Themist. p. 119. ¢ Xenoph. Hist. }. i. p. 441. 
} This treaty stipulated that the Persians should pay thirty mine a month for each ship, 
_ which was. half a talent: the whole amounted to three oboli a day for every man thas 


served on board. r 
§ Thucyd. |. vi. p. 431. |} About 8,400J. sterling WT Thucyd. }. vi. p. 415. 
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«seamen, except that the cavalry had double their pay. «It appears 
“that the ordinary pay of the foot was three oboli a day, and that it 
“was augmented according ‘to times and occasions. Thimbron the 
Lacedemonian,* when he marched against Tissaphernes, promised 
sa darick a month to each soldier, two to'a captain, and four to the 
colonels. Now a daricka month is four oboli a day. The younger 
“Cyrus, to animate his troops, who were disheartened by the idea of 
sa too long march, instead of one darick, promised one and a half to 
_— soldier, which amounted toa drachma, or ten-pence French, 
a day. tik eg . 
It may be asked how the Lacedemonians, whose iron coin, the 
only species current amongst them, would pass no where else, could 
maintain armies by sea and land; and where they found money: fer 
their subsistence. It is not to be doubted but they raised it, as'the 
Athenians did, by contributions from their allies, and still more from 
the cities to which they gave liberty and protection, or from. those 
they had conquered from their enemies. Their second fund for 
paying their fleet and armies was the aids which they drew from the 
king of Persia, as we have seen on several occasions. ‘ 


SECTION V. 
Peculiar character of the Athenians. 


‘Plutarch will furnish us with almost all the leading features upon 
this head. Every body knows how well he sueceeds in copying 
mature in his portraits, and how well calculated he was to trace the 
character of a people, whose genius and manners he had studied 
with so profound an attention. 

‘L.+ The people of Athens,{ says Plutarch, aré easily provoked to 
anger, and as easily induced to resume sentiments cf benevolence and 
compassion. History supplics us with an infinity ef examples of 
this kind: the sentence of death passed against the inhabitants of 
' Mitylene, and revoked the next day: the condemnation of the ten 
generals, and that of Socrates,—both followed with an immediate 
repentance and the most lively grief. 

ii. They are betler pleased with forming a prompt decision,§ and 
almost guessing at the result of an affuir, than with giving themselves 
leisure to be informed in it thoroughly, and in all its extent. 

“Nothing is more surprising than this circumstance ‘in their cha- 
racter, which it is very bard*to conceive, as it seems almost imere- 
dible. Artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, mariners, are generally-a 
heavy kind of people, and-very dull in their conceptions; .but.the 
people of Athens were ofa quite different.turn. They had naturally 
a penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy of wit, that surprises us. 


“*Xenoph .Expod. Cyr. 1.vii. “t Plut.ide pracept. reip. ger. p. 793. ’ 
£°O dieoc "AvOnvaiay siaivnrss tors rere separ, susTaberos Were EAtOre 
Maan oféws oroveciv, indidaoxerbarwad’ novyiay Rovarsuevos. 
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I have already mentioned what happened to Theophrastus. He was 
cheapening something of an old woman of Athens that sold herbs;* 
No, Mr. Stranger, said she, you shall not have it for less. He was 
much surprised to see himself treated as a stranger, who had passed 
almost his whole life at Athens, and piqued himself upon excelling | 
all others in the elegance of his language. It was, however, from 
that she knew he was not of her country. We-have seen that the 
Athenian soldiers knew the fine passages of the tragedies of Euri- 
pides by heart. Besides, these artificers and soldiers, from assisting 
at the public deliberations, were versed in affairs of state, and un 
derstood every thing at half a word. We may judge ofthis from 
the orations of Demosthenes, whose style we know is ardent, ner 
vous, and concise. - 

Il]. As they are naturally inclined to relieve persons of alow con- 
dition and mean circumstances, so are they fond of conversations 
seasoned with pleasantry, and calculated to make people laugh. 

They assisted persons of a mean condition,{ because from such 
they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their liberty, and saw in 
them the characters of equality and resemblance with themselves. 
They loved pleasantry, and in that showed they were men; but 
men abounding with good nature and indulgence, who understeod 
raillery, who were not prone to take offence, nor over delicate in 
point of the respect due to them. One day whenthe assembly was 
fully formed, and the people had already taken their places, Cleon, 
after having made them wait his coming a great while, appeared at 
last with a wreath of flowers upon his head, and desired the people 
to adjourn their deliberations to the next day: or to-day, said he, 
TI have business. Ihave been sacrificing to the gods, and am to en 
teriain some strangers, my friends, at supper. ‘The Athenians, set- 
ting up a laugh, rose, and broke up the assembly. At Carthage, it 
would have cost any man his life, who had presumed to vent such 
a pleasantry, and to take such a liberty with a proud,j haughty, 
jealous, morose people, little disposed by nature to cultivate the 
graces, and still less inclined to humonr. Upon another occasion 
the orator Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, and 
in consequence caused sacrifices to be offered, three days after news 
came of the defeat of the army. As the people expressed their 
discontent and resentment upon the false information, he asked 
them, of what they had to complain, and what harm he had done them, 
in making them pass three days more agreeably than they would else 
have done ? ; 


*Cim Theophrastus percontaretur ex aniculA quandam, quanti aliquid venderet, et. 
respondisset illa, atque addidisset, Hospes, non potes minoris ; tulit molesté, se non effu- 
gere on oat speciem, ctim etatem ageret Athenis, optiméque loyueretur. Cic. de Clar 
Orat. n. 17, 
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IV. They are pleased with hearing themselves praised, and yct 
readily bear to be ridiculed or criticised.* The least acquaintance 
with Aristophanes and Demosthenes wil! show, with what address. 
and effect they employed praises and censure with regard to the 
people of Athens. . 

hen the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity,} says the same 
Plutarch in another place, the Athenian people diverted themselves 
with the orators who flattered them; but in important affairs and 
emergencies of the state, they became serious, and gave the pre- 
ference to those whose custom it had been to oppose their unjust 
desires: such as Pericles, Phocion, and Demosthenes. 

V. They keep even those who govern them in awe, and show their 

humanity even to their enemies.{ a“ 
The people of Athens made good use of the talents of those who 
distinguished themselves by their eloquence and prudence; but they 
~ were full of suspicion, and kept themselves always on their guard 
against their superiority of genius and ability; they took pleasure 
in restraining their courage, and lessening their glory and reputa- 
tion. ‘This may be judged from the ostracism, which was instituted 
only as a curb on those whose merit and popularity ran_ too high, 
and which spared neither the greatest nor the most worthy persons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate 
in the Athenians, made them extremely jealons and apprehensive 
for their liberty with regard to those who governed. 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat them with 
rigour; they did not make an insolent use of victory, nor exercise 
any cruelty towards the vanquished. The amnesty decreed after 
the tyranny of the Thirty, shows that they could not forget the in- 
juries which they had undergone from them. 

To these different characteristics, which Plutarch unites in the 
same passage of his works, some others may be added, extracted 
principally from the same author. 

VI. It was from this fund ofhumanity and benevolence,§ of which 
I have now spoken, and which was natura] to the Athenians, that 
they were so attentive to the rules of politeness, and so delicate in 
point of decorum; qualities one would not expect to find among the 
common people. In the war against Philip of Macedon,|} havin 
intercepted one of his couriers, they read all the letters he carried) 
except that from Olympias his wife, which they returned sealed up 
and unopened, out of regard tu conjugal love and secrecy, the rights 
of which are sacred, and ought to be respected even amongst ene- 
mies. ‘The same Athenians having decreed that a strict search 


* Tels wiv twairciow airiy maraora valpes, rois dt cxmmrovery axiore 
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should be made after the presents distributed by Harpalus.amongst. 
_the orators, would not suffer the house of Callicles, who was lately 
‘married, to be visited, out of respect for his bride, not long brought 
home. Such behaviour is not very common; and upon like ocea- 
sions people_do not always stand upon forms and politeness. 

VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arts and sciences is too 
well known to require dwelling long upon it.in this place. But we 
cannot see, without admiration, a people, composed for the most 
part, as I have sa‘d before, of artizans, husbandmen, soldiers, and 
mariners, carry deficacy of taste in every kind to so high:a degree 
of perfection, Which seems the peculiar attribute. of a more exalted 
condition and a nobler education. 

‘VIII. It is no less wonderful, that this people should have had 
such great views,* and risen so high in their pretensions. In the 
war which Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vast pro- 
jects and unbounded hopes, they did not confine themselves to. the 
taking of Syracuse or the conquest of Sicily, but had already grasp- 
ed Italy, Peloponnesus, Libya, the Carthaginian states, and the em- 
pire of the sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Their enterprise 
failed, but they had*formed it; and the taking of Syracuse, which 
seemed no great difficulty, might have enabled them to put itin 
execution. 

IX. The same people, so great, and, one may say, so haughty in 
their projects, had nothing of that character in other respects. In 
what regarded the expense of the table, dress, furniture, private 
buildings, and, in a word, private life, they were frugal, simple, mo- 
dest, and poor; but sumptuous and magnificent in every thing pub- 
fic and capable of doing honour to the state. Their victories, 
conquests, wealth, and continual communication with the people of 
Asia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pemp, nor vain 
profusion amongstthem. Xenophon} observes, that a citizen could 
not be distinguished from a slave by his dress. The richest inhabi- 
tants.and the most famous generals were not ashamed to. go to.mar- 
ket themselves. 

X. It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and formed 
ao many persons who excelled in the arts of war and government; 
in philosophy, eloquence, poesy, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
gure: to have furnished alone more great men inevery department 
than any other city ofthe world; if, perhaps, we except Rome, which 
had imbibed her informatios from Athens, and Knew how to apply 
her'lessons to the best advantayre:t to have been in some sort the 
school, and tutor of almost the whole universe: to have served, and 
still continue to serve, as the medel for all nations which pique them- 


~* Méy2 peovst, Meyaray opeyercts. Plat. De Rep. Athen. p. 693. 
6 t Grecia captaferum victorem cepit, et artes 
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selves most upon their fine taste: in a word, to have set the fashion, 
and prescribed the laws of all that regards the talents and produc- 
tions of the mind. . 2 
XI. I shall conclude this description of the Athenians with one 
mere attribute which cannot be denied them,and appears evidently 
in all their actions and enterprises; and that is, their ardent love of 
liberty. This was their darling passion, and the main-spring of their 
icy. We see them, from the commencement of the war with 
the Persians, sacrifice every thing to the liberty of Greece. They 
e@bandon, without the least hesitation, their lands, estates, city, and 
houses, and remove to their ships, in order to fight the common ene- 
whose view was to enslave them. What day could be more 
gierious for Athens, than that in which, when all the allies weré 
trembling at the vast offers made her by the king of Persia, she an- 
swered his ambassador by the mouth of Aristides,* That all the gold 
and silver in the world was not capable of tempting them to sel! 
their own liberty or that of Greece. It was from such generous 
sentiments that the Athenians not only became the bulwark of 
Greece, but preserved the rest of Europe, and all the western world, 
from the invasion of the Persians. 
These great qualities were mingled with great defects, often the 
very reverse of them, such as we may imagine in a fluctuating, light, 
inconstant, capricious people,.as were the Athenians. 


SECTION VI. 


Commen character of the Lacedsemonians and Athenians. 


: 4 

I cannot refuse giving a place here to what M. Bossuet says upoa 
the character of ihe Lacedemonians and Atuenians. The passage 
1s Joug, but will not appear so; and will incluce ail that is wanting 
toa perfect knowledge of the genius of both those states. 

Amongst all the republics of which Greece was composed,. 
Athens and Lacedemen were undoubtedly the principal. No peo- 
ple could have more wit than the Athenians, nor more solid sense 
than the Lacedemonians. Athens affected pleasure; the Lacede- 
monian way of life was hard and laborious. Both loved glory and 
liberty; but liberty at Athens tended to licentiousness: and, con- 
trolled by severe laws at Lacedemon, the more restrained it was at 
home, the more ardent it was to extend itse.f by ruling abroad. 
Athens wished also to reign, but upon another principle, n which 
interest had a share with glory. Her citizens excelled.in the art 
of mavigdtion, anc her sovereigniy at sea had enriched her. To 
continue’ in the sole possession of all. commerce, there was nothing 
she was not desirous.of subjecting to her power; and her riches, 
which inspired this desire, supplied. her with the means of grati- 
fying it. On the contrary, at Lacedzmon money was in contempt. 
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As all the laws tended to make the latter a military republic, martial 

Ror was the sole object that engrossed the minds of her citizens: 
rom thence she naturally affected dominion; and the more she 

was above interest, the more she abandoned herself to ambition. 

Lacedemon, from her regular life, was steady and determinate 
in her maxims‘and measures. - Athens was more lively and active, 
. and the people too much masters. Philosophy and the laws had 
indeed the most happy effects upon such exquisite natural parts as 
theirs; but reason alone was not capable of keeping them within: 
due bounds. A wise Athenian,* who knew admirably the genius 
of his country, informs us, that fear was necessary to those too ar- 
dent and free spirits; and that it was impossible to govern them, 
after that the victory at Salamis had removed their fears of the 
Persians. | 

Two things, then, ruined them; the glory of their great actions. 
and the supposed security of their present condition. The magis- 
trates were no longer heard; and as Persia was afflicted with ex- 
cessive slavery, so Athens, says Plato, experienced all the evils of 
excessive liberty. 

Those two great republics, so contrary in their manners and con- 
duct, interfered with cach other in the design they had each formed 
ef subjecting all Greece; so that they were always enemies, stil 
more from the contrariety of their interests than from the incom- 
patibility of their humours. 

The Grecian cities were unwilling to submit to the dominion of 
either the one or the other; for, besides that each was desirous of 
preserving their liberty, they found the empire of those two repub 
lics too grievous to bear. ‘That of the Lacedemonians was severe. 
That people were observed to have something almost brutal in their 
character. A government too rigid,f and a life too laborious, ren- 
dered their tempers too haughty, austere, and imperious in power: 
besides which, they could never expect to tive in peac? under the 
influence of a city, which being formed fur war, coula ot support 
itself, but by continuing perpetually in arms. So that the Lacede- 
monians were desirous of attaining to command, and”ail the world 
were afraid they should do so.t 

The Athen‘ans were naturally more mild and agreeable.§ No- 
thing was more delightful to behold than their city, in which feasts 
and games were perpetual; where wit, liberty, and the various pas- 
sions of men daily exhibited new objects: but the inequality of 
their conduct disgusted their allies, and was still more insupportable 
to their own subjects. It was impossible for them not to experi- 
ence the extravagarce and capriceé of a flattered people; that is to 
gay, according to Plato, something more dangerous than the same 
excesses in a prince vitiated by flattery. 


‘ 


» Plat. }. iii. de leg. t Ariatot. Polit. I. i. p. 4. 3 Xenoph. de Rep. Lacom 
$ Plat. de Rep. 1. viii. 
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_ These two cities did not permit Greece to continue in repose. 
We have seen Lhe Peloponnesian and other wars, which were al- 
ways occasioned, or fomented, by the jealousy of Lacedemon and 
Athens. But the same jealousies which involved Greece in 
troubles, supported it in some measure, and prevented its falling in- 
to dependance upon either the one or the other of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece: and ac- 
cordingly the whole mystery of their politics consisted in keeping 
up those jealousies, and fomenting those divisions. Lacedamon, 
which was the most ambitious, was the first that gave them occa- 
sion to take a part in the quarrels of the Greeks. ‘They engaged in 
them from the sole view of making themselves masters of the whole 
nation; and, industricus to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, 
they waited only the opportanity to crush thein altogether. The 
states of Greece,* in their wars, already regarded only the king of 
Persia, whom they called the Great King, or the King, by way of 
eminence, as if they had already reckoned themselves among \the 
number of his subjects. But it was impossible that the ancient 
spirit of Greece should not revive, when they were upon the point 
of falling into slavery, and the hands of tue barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose this great king, 
and to ruin his empire. With a small army,} but bred in the dis- 
cipline we have related, Agesilaus, king of Sparta, made the Per- 
sians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed it was not impossible to 
subvert their power. The divisions of Greece alone put. a stop to 
his conquests. The famous retreat of the 10,000, who, after the 
death of the younger Cyrus, in spite of the victorious troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, made their way in a hostile manner through the whole 
Persian empire, and returned into their own country ; that action, I 
say, demonstrated to Greece more than ever, that their soldiery 
was invincible, and supericr to all opposers; and that only their do- 
mestic divisions could subiect them to an ene:ny too weak to resist 
their forces when united. ay 

We shall see, in the series of this history, by what methods 
Philip, king of Macedon, taking advantage of these divisions, suc- 
ceeded at length, partly by address and partly by force, in making 
himself little less than the sovereign of Greece, and by what means 

he obliged the whole nation to march under his colours against the 
common enemy. What he had only planned, his son Alexander 
brought to perfection; and showed to the wondering world how much 
ability and valour avail against the most numerous armies and the 
most formidable preparations. 


* Plat. L iii. de. leg. Isocrat Panegyr. 1? Polyb.! 


BOOK XI. 
THE 
HISTORY OF DIONYSIUS 


ELDER AND YOUNGER, 
TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 
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Srxty years had elapsed since Syracuse had regained its liberty 
by the expusion of the family of Gelon: The events which passed 
during that interval in Sicily, except the invasion of the Athenians, 
are of no great importance, and little known; but those which follow 
are highly interesting, and make amends for the chasm: I mean the 
reigns of Dionysius the father and son, tyrants of Syracuse ; the first 
of whom governed thirty-eight years, and the other twelve,* in all 
fifty years.. As this history is entirely unconnected with what 
passed in Greece at the same time, | shall relate it in this place 
altogether, and by itself; observing only, that the first twenty years 
of it, upon which I am now entering, agree almest in peint of time 
with the last twenty of the preceding volume. 

This history will present to our view a series: of the mest odious 
and horrid crimes, though it abounds at the same time with instruc- 
tion. When on the one side we behold a prince,t the declared 
enemy of liberty, justice, and laws, treading under his feet the most 
sacred rights of nature and religion, inflicting the most cruel tor- 
ments upon his subjects, beheading some, burning others for a slight 
word, delighting and feasting himself with human blood, and grati- 
fying his inhuman cruelty with the sufferingsiand miseries 6f every 
age and condition: I say, when we behold such an object, can we 


* Afier having been expelled for more than ten years, he reascended the throne, and 
reigned two or three years. 

{ Erit Dionysius illic tyrannus, libertatis, justitiv, legum exitium—Alios uret, alios ver- 
berabit, alios ob levem offensam jubebit detruncari. Senec. de Consol. ad Marc. ¢. xvii. 

Sanguine humano non tantim gaudet, sed pascitur; sed et suppliciis omhium etatum 
crudelitatem insatiabilem explet. Jd. de Bencf. 1. vii. c. 19. 
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deny a truth, which the Pagan world itself hath confessed, and which 
Plutarch tal os occasion to observe in speaking of the. tyrants of - 
Sicily: That God in his anger gives such princes to a people, and 
makes use of the impious and the wicked to punish the guilty and 
the criminal. On the other side, when the:same prince, the dread 
and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anxious.and trembling for his’ / 
own life, and abandoned by day and night te remorse and regret, 
can find no person in his whole state, not even his wives and. chil- 
dren, in whom he can confide; who w.!] not exclaim with Tacitus,* 
That it is not without reason the oracle of wisdom has declared, That 
if the hearts of tyrants could be seen, we should find them torn in pieces 
with athousand eviile ; it being certain, that the body doesnot suffer more 
from stripes and torments, than the minds of such wretches from their 
crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence of their proceedings. 
The condition of a good prince is quite different. He loves his 
people, and is beloved by them; he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within 
imself, and lives amidst his subjects as a father with his children. 
Though he knows that the sword of justice is in his hands, he dreads 
to make use of it. He loves to turn aside its edge, and can never 
resolve to evince his power, but with extreme reluctance, in the last 
extremity, and with all the forms and sanction of the laws.t{ Buta 
_ tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion; and believes, says 
Plutarch, speaking of Dionysius, that he is not really master,} and 
does not act with supreme authority, but in proportion as he sets 
himself above all laws, acknowledges no other than his own will and 
pleasure, and sees himself obeyed implicitly. Whereas, continues 
the same author, he that can do whatever he will, is in great dan- 
ger of willing what he ought not. of | 
' Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tyranny, which par- 
ticularly distinguish the first Dionysius, we shall see in his history, 
whatever unbounded ambition, sustained by great valour, extensive 
abilities, and talents qualified for acquiring the confidence of a peo- 
ple, is capable of undertaking for the attainment of sovereignty; the 
various means which he had the address to employ for maintaining” 
himself in it against the opposition of his enemies, and the odium of 
the public; and, lastly, the tyrant’s good fortune in escaping, during 
a reign of thirty-eight years, the many conspiracies formed against 
him, and in transmitting peaceably the tyranny to his son, as a 
legitimate possession, and an hereditary right. | 


* Neque frustra prestantissimus sapientie firmare sctitus est, si recludantur tyrannorun 
mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus; quando, ut corpora verberibus, ita swevitia, libidine, 
malis consultis, animus dilaceraretur. Tacit. Annal. |. vi. c. ©. 

{ Hee est in maxima potestate verissima animi temperantia, non eupiditate aliqué non 
tomeritate incendi; non priorum principum-exemplis corruptum, quantum in Ccives sucs 
liceat, experiendo tertare; sed hebetare aciem imperii sui. Quid interest inter tyrannum 
et regem (species enim ipsa fortune ac licentia par est,) nisi qudd tyranni in voluptate 
si2viunt, reges non nisi ex causit et necessitate? Senec. de Clem. lib. i. ¢. U1. aa 
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CHAPTER If. 


Szction I. Means made use of by Dionysius the elder, to possess himself of the tyranny 


‘Dronystus was a native of Syracuse,* of noble and illustrious — 
extraction according to some, but others say his birth was base and 
obscure. Be this as it may, he distinguished himself by his valour, 


and acquired great reputation in the war with the Carthaginians. 


tie was one of those who accompanied Hermocrates, when he 
attempted to re-enter Syracuse by force of arms, after having been 
banished through the intngues of his enemies. The event of that, 
enterprise was not fortunate. Hermocrates was killed. The Syra-_ 
cusans did not spare his accomplices, several of whom were publicly 
executed. Dionysius was left amongst the wounded. The report. 
of his death, designedly given out by his relations, saved his life. 
Providence would have spared Syracuse an infinity of misfortunes, 
had he expired either in the field or by the executioner. 

~ The Carthaginians had made several attempts to establish them- 
selves in Sicily, and to possess themselves of the principal cities 
there, as we have observed elsewhere-+ 'Thé happy situation of 
that island for their maritime commerce, tiie fertility of its soil, and 
the riches of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements to such an 
enterprise. We may form an idea of the wealth of some of its 
cities trom Diodorus Siculus’s account of Agrigentum. ‘The tem- 
ples were of extraordinary magnificence,{ especially that of Jupiter 
Olympius, which was 340 feet in length, 60 in breadth, and 120 in 
height. The piazzas, or galleries, in extent and beauty, cor- 
responded with the rest of the building. On one side was repre- 
sented the battle of the giants, on the other the taking of Troy, in 
figures as large as the life. Without the city was an artificial lake, 
which was seven stadia (above a quarter of a league) in circum- 
ference, and thirty feet in depth. Jt was full of all kinds of fish, 
covered with swans and other water-fowls, and aflorded the most — 
agreeable prospect imaginable. 

Tt was about the time of which we speak, that Exenetus, victor 
in the Olympic games, entered the city in triumph in a magnificent 
«hariot, attended by 300 more, all drawn by white horses. Their 
habits glittered with gold and silver; and nothing was ever more 
splendid than their appearance. Gellias, the most weaithy of the 
citizens of Agrigentum, had erected several large apartments in his 
house for the reception and entertainment of his guests. Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite all strangers 
to lodge at their master’s house, whither they conducted them. 
Hospitality was much practised and esteemed by the generality of 
that city. A violent storm having obliged 500 horsemen to take 


* Diod. |. xiii, p. 197. 
f In the history of the Carthaginians, vol i ¢ Diod. 1. xiii. p. 203, 206 
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shelter there, Gellias entertained them all in his house, and supplied 
them immediately with dry clothes, of which he had always a great 
quantity in his wardrobe. This is understanding how to makea 
noble use of riches. His cellar is much talked of by historians, in 
which he had 300 reservoirs hewn out of the rock, each of which 
<ontained 100 amphore.* ; 
A.M.3598. ‘Thisgreat and opulent city was besieged, and at length 
Ant. J. C.406. taken, by the Carthaginians. Its fall shook all Sicily, 
and spread a universal terror. The cause of its being lest was 
imputed to the Syracusans, who had but weakly succoured it. 
Dionysius, who even then was engrossed solely by the thoughts 
of his grand designs, and who was engaged, thongh secretly, in lay- 
ing the foundation of his future power, took advantage of this fayour-_ 
able opportunity, and of the general complaints of Sicily against the 
Syracusaus, to render the magistrates odious, and to exclaim against 
their administration. In a public assembly, held to consider of the 
present state of affairs, when nobody dared to open their mouths for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the persons at the helm, Diony- 
sius rose up, and boldy accused the magistrates of treason; adding, * 
that it was his opinion, that they ought to be deposed immediately, 
without waiting till the term of their administration should expire. 
They retorted this audacity by treating him as a seditious person, 
and a disturber of the public tranquillity, and as such laida fine upon 
him according to the laws. This was to be paid before he could be 
admitted to speak again, and Dionysius was not ina condition to 
discharge it. Philistus, one of the richest citizens (who wrote the 
history of Sicily, which 1s not come down to us,) depesited the mo- 
ney, and exhorted him at the same time to give his opinion upon the. 
state of affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen zealous 
for his country. 3 
Dionysius accordingly resumed his discourse with more vigour - 
than before. He had long cultivated the habit of eloquence, which 
he looked upon with reason as a talent very necessary in a republi- 


can government; especially with relation to his views of acquiring ~ 


the people’s favour, and of conciliating them to his measures. He 
began with describing in a lively and pathetic manner the ruin of 
Agrigentum, a neighbouring city, and one in their alliance; the de- 
plorable extremity to which the inhabitants had been reduced, of 
quitting the place under cover of the night; the cries and lamenta- 
tions of infants, and of aged and sick persons, whom they had been 
obliged to abandon to a ferocious and merciless enemy; and the 
cruel murder of all who had been left in the city, whom the barba- 
rous victor dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, a feeble 
asylum against the Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all 
these evils to the treachery of the commanders of the army, who, 


* An amphora contained about seven gallons; 100 consequently consisted of 700 gallons, 
r eleven hogsheads seven gallons, 
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instead of marching to the rclief of Agrigentum, had retreated with ; 


their troops; to the criminal remissness and delay of the magis 

trates, who had suffered themselves to be corrupted by Carthaginian 
bribes; and to the pride of the great and rich, who thought only ot 
establishing theirown power upon the ruins ef their country’s liberty 

He represented Syracuse as composed of two different bodies; the 
one, by their power and influence, usurping all the dignities and 
wealth of the state; the other, obscure, despised, and trampled under 
foot, bearing the sad yoke of a shameful servitude, and rather slaves 
than citizens. He concluded with saying, that the only remedy 
for so many evils was to elect persons from amongst the people, de- 
voted to their interests, and who, not being capable of rendering 
themselves formidable by their riches and authority, would be solely 
_ employed for the public good, and apply in earnest to the re-esta 

blishment of liberty in Syracuse. 

This discourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, as all speecheg 
are which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors to complain of 

, the government, and was followed with the universal applause of 
the people, who always give themselves up blindly to those who 
know how to deceive them under the specious pretext of servin 
their interest. All the magistrates were deposed upon the spot, and 
ee substituted in their room, with Dionysius at the head of 
them. 

This was only the first step to the tyranny, and he did not stop 
here. The success of bis undertaking inspired him with new cou- 
rage and confidence. He had also in view the displacing of the 
generals of the army, and having their power transferred to himself. 
The design was bold and dangerous, and he set about it with ad- 
dress. Before he attacked them openly, he planted his batteries. 
against them at a distance; calumniating them by his emissaries 
among the people, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. 
He caused it to be whispered amongst the populace, that those com- 
manders held secret intelligence with the enemy; that couriers: in 


disguise were frequently seen passing and repassing; end that it. 


was not to be doubted, but some conspiracy was on foot. He af- 
fected on bis side not to see these leaders, nor to open hinseif to 
them at all upon the affairs of the public. He communicated none 
of his designs to them, as if he was apprehensive of rendering him- 
self suspected by having any intercourse or correspondence with 
them. Persons of sense and discernment were not at a loss to dis- 
cover the tendency of these undermining arts; nor were they silent 
upon the occasion ; but the common people, prejudiced in his favour, 
incessantly applauded and admired his zeal, end loaked upon him as 
the sole protector and asserter of their rights and liberties. 
Another scheme, which he set at work with his usual address, 
‘was of very great service to him, and exceedingly promoted his de- 
signs. ‘There was a great number of banished persons dispersed 
throughout Sicily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuse had 
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a the city at different times and upon different pretences. 
‘knew what an addition of strength so numerous a body of citi | 
zens would be to him, whom gratitude to their benefactor, and re-. 
sentment against those who had occasioned their banishment, the 
hope of retrieving their affairs, and of enriching themselves out of 
the spoils of their enemies, would render well calculated for the exe- 
cution of his designs, and attach them unalterably to his person and 
interest. He applied therefore earnestly to obtain'their recall. It 
was given out that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of° 
troops to oppose the progress of the Carthaginians, and the people 
foresaw with anxiety the expense to which the new levies would 
amount. Dionysius took advautage of this favourable conjuncture 
and disposition of the public mind. He represented, that it was 
ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expense from Italy and 
the Peloponnesus, whilst their own country would supply them with 
excellent soldiers, without being at any charge at all: that there” 
were numbers of Syracusans in every part of Sicily, who, notwith- 
standing the ill treatment they had received, had always retained 
the hearts of citizens under the name and condition of exiles: that - 
they preserved a tender affection and inviolable fidelity for their 
country, and had chosen rather to wander about Sicily without sup- 
port or settlement, than to enrol themselves in the armies of the 
enemy, however advantageous the offers to induce them to it had 
been. ‘This discourse of Dionysius had all the effect upon the peo- 
ple he could have wished. His colleagues, who perceived plainly 
what he had in view, were afraid to contradict him; rightly judging, 
that their opposition would not only prove ineffectual, but incense 
the people against them, and even augment the reputation of Dio- 
nysius, to whom it would leave the whole honour of recalling the 
exiles. Their return was therefore decreed, and they accordingly 
came all to Syracuse without losing time. 

A deputation from Gela,a city dependant on Syracuse, arrived 
about the same time, to demand that the garrison should be rein- 
forced. Dionysiusimmediately marched thither with 2000 foot and 
400 horse. He found the city in a great commotion, and divided 
into two factions; one of the people, and the other of the rich and 
powerful. The latter having been tricd in fom, were condemned 
by the assembly to die, and to have their estates confiscated for the 
use of the public. This confiscation was applied to pay off the ar- 
rears which had long been due to the former garrison, commanded 
by Dexippus the Lacedemonian; and Dionysius promised the troops 
he had brought with him from Syracuse to double the pay they were 
to receive from the city. This was attaching so many new creatures 
to himself. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the highest 
marks of honour, and sent deputies to Syracuse, tg return their 
thanks for the important service that city had done them in sending 
Dionysius thither. Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus 
into bis measures, he returned with his troops to Syracuse, after 
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having promised the inhabitants of Gela, who used all means in theit 
power to keep him amongst them, that he would soon return with 
more considerable aid. 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were coming out of the 
theatre, who ran in throngs about him, inquiring with earnestness 


what he had heard of the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad _ 


and dejected air, that the city nourished far more dangerous and 
formidable enemies in her own bosom; that whilst Carthage was 
making extraordinary preparations for the invasion of Syracuse, 
those who were in command, instead of rousing the zeal and atten- 
tion of the citizens, and setting every thing at work against the ap- 
proach of so potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial amusements 
and idle shows, and suffered the treops to want necessaries; con- 
verting their pay to their private uses in a fraudulent manner, which 
was destructive to the public affairs; that he had always sufficiently 
comprehended the cause of such a conduct; that, however, it was 
not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too evident proof, that his 
complaints were founded: that Imilco, the general of the Carthagi- 
nians, had sent an officer to him, under pretext of treating about the 
ransom of prisoners, but in reality to prevail on: him not to be too 
strict in examiming into the conduct of his colleagues; and that if 


he would not enter into the measures of Carthage, at least that he _ 


would not oppose them: that for his part, he came to resign his 
command, and to abdicate his dignity, that he might leave no room 
for injurious suspicions of his acting in concert, and holding intelli- 
gence with traitors who sold the commonwealth. 

‘This discourse being rumoured amongst the troops and about the 
city, occasioned great inguictude and alarm. The next day the as- 
sembly was summoned, and Dionysius renewed his complaints 
against the generals, which were received with universal applause. 
Some of the assembly cried out, that it was necessary immediately 
to appoint him gencralissimo, with unlimited power, and that it 
would be too late to have recourse to so salutary a measure when 
the enemy .was at the gates of Syracuse: that the importance of 
the war with which they were threatened required such a leader: 
that it was in the same manner formerly, that Gelon, when elected 
generalissimo, had defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, 
wiich consisted of 300,000 men: that as for the accusation alleged 
against the traitors, it might be referred to another day, but that 
the present affair would admit no delay. Nor was it in fact delayed; 
for the people ‘who, when once prejudiced, run headlong after their 
opinion without examining any thing) elected Dionysius generalis- 
simo with unlimited power that instant. In the same assembly he 
caused it be decreed, that the soldiers’ pay should be doubled; in- 
sinuating, that the state would be amply reimbursed by the con- 
~ quesis which would be the conseauence of that advance. This 
being done, and the assembly dismissed, the Syracusans, upon cool 


reflection on what had passed, began to be in some consternation ; 
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as if it had not been the effect of their own choice: and compre-— 
hended, though too late, that from the degjre of preserving their 
liberty, they had given themselves a master. | 

Dionysius rightly judged the importance of taking his measures - 
before the people repented what they had done. There remained 
but one step more to the tyranny, which was to have a body of 
guards assigned him; and that he accomplished in the most artful 
and politic manner. He proposed that all the citizens under forty 
years of age, and capable of bearing arms, should march with pro- 
visions for thirty days to the city of Leontium. The Syracusans 
were af that time in possession of the place, and had a garrison in 
it. It was full of fugitive and foreign soldiers, who, were very fit 
persons for the execution of his designs. He justly suspected, that _ 
the greatest part of the Syracusans would not follow him. He set 
out, however, and arriving in the night, encamped upon the plains 
near the city. It was not long before a great noise was heard 
throughout the whole camp. ‘This tumult was r-‘sed by persons 
planted for that purpose hy Dionysius. He affected to believe that 
ambuscades had been laid with design to assassinate him, and in 
great trouble and alarm retired for refuge into the citadel of Leon- 
tium, where he passed the rest of the night, after having caused + 
a great number of fires to be lighted, and drawn around him such 
of the troops as he most confided in. At break of day the people 
assembled in a body, to whom, expressing still great apprehension, 
he explained the danger he had been in, and demanded permission 
to cuoose himself a guard of 600 men for the security of his person. 
Pisistratus had set him the example long before, and had used the 
same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. His de- 
mand seemed very reasonable, and was accordingly complied with. 
He chose out 1000 men for his guard upon the spot, armed them 
completely, equipped them magnificently, and made them great pro- 
mises for their encouragement. He also attached the foreign sol- 
diers to bis interest in a peculiar manner, by speaking to them with 
great freedom and affability. Te made many removals and altera- 
tions in the troops, to secure the officers in his interest; and dis- 
missed Dexippus to Sparta, as he distrusted him. At the same time 
he ordered a great part of the garrison, which he had sent to Gela, 
to join him, and assembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, 
and criminals—a train worthy ofa tyrant. 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, that trembled at his 
approach. ‘The people were no longer in a condition to oppose his 
undertakings, or to dispute his authority. The city was full of 
foreign soldiers, and saw itself upon the point of being attacked by 
the Carthaginians. To strengthen himse!f the more in the tyranny,. 
he apotsed the daughter of Hermocrates, the most powerful citi- 
2en of Syracuse, and who had contributed the most to the defeat of 
the Athenians. He also gave his sister in marriage to Polyxenus, 
brother-in-law of Hermocrates. Tle afterwards summoned an as- 
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had been the most active in opposing his usurpation. In this man- 
ner Dionysius, from a simple notary and a citizen of the lowest 
class, made himself absolute lord and tyrant of the greatest and 
most opulent city of Sicily. 


SECTION II. 


Oommotions in Sicily and at Syracuse against Dionysius. He finds means to dispel them- 
‘To prevent revalts, he proposes to attack thé Carthaginians. His wonderful applica- 
tior and success in making preparations for the war. Plate comes to Syracuse. His 
‘intimacy and friendship with Dion. 


Dionysius had a rude shock to sustain in the beginning of his 
usurpation.* ‘The Carthaginians having besieged Gela, he march- 
ed to its relief, and after some unsuccessful endeavours against the 
enemy, threw himself into the place. He behaved theré with little 
vigour, and all the service he did the inhabitants was to make them 
abandon their city in the night, and to cover their flight in person- 
He was suspected of acting in concert with the enemy, and the 
more, because they did not pursue him, and that he lost very few 
of his foreign soldiers. All the inhabitants who remained at Gele 
were butchered. Those of Camarina, to avoid the same fate, fol- 
lowed their example, and withdrew with all the effects they could 
carry away. The moving sight of aged persons, matrons, young 
virgins, and tender infants, hurried on beyond their strength, struck 
Dionysius’s troops with compassion, and incensed them against the 
tyrant. Those he had raised in Italy withdrew to their own coun- 
try; and the Syracusan cavalry, after having made a vain attempt 
to kill him upon the march, from his being surrounded with his 
foreigners, pushed forwards, and having entered Syracuse, went 
directly to his palace, which they plundered, using his wife at the 
same time with so much violence and ill-treatment, that she died of 
it soon after. Dionysius, who had foreseen their design, followed 
them close with only 100 horse and 400 foot; and having made a 
forced march of almost twenty leagues, he arrived at midnight at 
at the gate of Achradina, which he found shut against him. He 
set fire to it, and thus opened himself a passage. ‘The richest of 
the citizens ran thither to dispute his entrance, but were surround- 
ed by the soldiers, and almost all eftnem killed. Dionysius having 
entered the city put alltothesword that camein his way, plundered 
the houses of his enemies, of whom he killed a great number, and. 


forced the rest to leave Syracuse, the next morning the whole body 
_ of his troops arrived. The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Camarina, 


out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imiico having 
sent.a herald to Syracuse, the treaty was concluded which has been. 
mentioned in ‘the history of the Carthaginians.{ By one of the ar- 
ticles it was stipulated, that Syracuse should continue under the 
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sembly, in which, he rid himself of Daphneus and Demarchus, who- 
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of Dionysius; which confirmed all the suspicionsthat 
conceived of him. This happened in the year” Darius 
Nothus died. . } 
A. M. 3600. It was then he sacrificed to his repose and security 
Ant.J.C. 404. every thing that could give him umbrage. He knew 
that after having deprived the Syracusans of all that was most dear 
to them, he vc. not fail of incurring their utmost hatred; andthe 
fear of the miseries he had to expect from it, increased in the usur- 
_ per, in proportion to their abhorrence of him. He looked upen alk 
his new subjects as so many enemies, and believed that he could 
= against the dangers which surrounded him on all sides, and 

ogged him in all places, only by cutting off one part of the people, 
to intimidate the other. He did not perceive, that by adding the 
cruelty of executéons to the oppression of the public, he only multi- 
plied his enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their liberty, 
to preserve at least their own lives by attempts upon his. 

Dionysius,* who foresaw that the Syracusans would not fail to 
take advantage of the repose, in which the treaty lately concluded 
with the Carthaginians had left them, to attempt the re-establish- 
ment of their liberty, neglected nothing on his side to strengthen — 
his power. He fortified the part of the city called the Isle, which 
was already very strong from the nature of its situation, and might 
be defended by a moderate garrison. He surrounded it with good 
walls, flanked at due distances with high towers, and separated it in 
that manner from the rest of the city. To these works he addeda 
strong citadel, to serve him for a retreat and refuge in case of acci- 
dent ; and caused a great number of shops and piazzas to be erected, 
capable of containing a considerable multitude of inhabitants. 

As tothe lands, he chose out the best of them, which he bestowed 
upon his creatures and the officers of his appointing, and distributed 
the rest in equal proportion amongst the citizens and strangers, 
including amongst the former the slaves who had been made free. 
He divided the houses in the same manner, reserving those in the 
Isle for such of the citizens as he could most confide in, and for hig 
strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his security, he began 
to think of subjecting several free states of Sicily, which had aided 
the Carthaginians. He began with the siege of Herbessus. The 
Syracusans in his army, seeing their swords in their hands, thought 
it their duty to use them for the re-establishment of their liberty. . 
Ata time when they met in throngs to-concert their measures, one 
of the officers, who took upon him to reprove them in harsh terms, 
was killed upon the spot, and his death served as a signal for thei 
revolt. They sent immediately to AStna for the horse who had 
retired thither at the beginning of the revolution. Dionysius, 
alarmed -at' this motion, raised the siege, and marched directly to 
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Syracuse, to keep it in obedience. The revolters followed him 

close, and having seized upon the suburb Epipole, barred him from 

all communication with the country. Having received aid from 

their allies both by sea and land, they set a price upon the tyrant’s 

head, and promised the freedom of the city to such of the strangers 

as should abandon him. A”great number came over to them; 

whom they treated with the utmost favour and humanity. They 
made their machines advance, and battered the walls of the Isle 

vigorously, without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, abandoned by 
the greatest part of the strangers, and shut up on the side of the 
country, assembled his friends to consult with them, rather by what 
kind of death he should put a glorious period to his carcer, than 
upon the means of saving himself. They endeaveured to inspire 
him with new courage, and were divided in their opinions; but at 
last the advice of Philistus prevailed, which was, that he should by 
no means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain time, sent 
deputies to the revolters, and demanded permission to quit the place 
with his adherents; which was granted, and five ships were allowed 
him to transport his followers and effects. He had, however, sent 
despatches secretly to the Campanians, who garrisoned the places 
in the possession of the Carthaginians, with offers of considerable 
reward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their business 
done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed part of their 
troops, and the rest acted with great indolence and little discipline. 
The arrival of the Campanians, to the number of 1200 horse, 
infinitely surprised and alarmed the city. After having beaten such 
as disputed their passage, they opened themselves a way to Diony- 
sius. At the same time, 300 soldiers more arrived to his assistance. 
The face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and dejec- 
tion now were transferred to the Syracusans. Dionysius, ina sally, 
droveethe Syracusans vigorously as far as that part of the city 
called Neapolis. The slaughter was not very considerable, because 
he had given orders to spare those that fled. He caused the dead 
to be interred, and gave those who had retired to Autna to under- 
stand, that they might return with entire security, promising en- 
tirely to forget the past. Many came to Syracuse, but others did 
not think it advisable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their satisfaction, and dismissed. 

The Lacedemonians at this time took such measures in regard 
to Syracuse as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. They 
had lately subverted the liberty of Athens, and declared publicly, 
in all the cities dependazt upon them, against popular government. 
They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuse, ostensibly to ex- 
press the interest they took in the misfortunes of that city, and to 
offer it their aid; but, in reality, to confirm Dionysius in his resolu- 
tion of supporting himself im the tyranny; expecting, that from the 
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_ increase of his power, he would prove of great advantage and sup- 
port to their own. 

_ Dionysius saw, from what had so lately happened at Syracuse, 
what he was to expect from the people for the future. Whilst the 
inhabitants were employed abroad in gathering in their harvest, he 
entered their houses, and seized upon all the arms he could find. 
He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additional wall, fitted 
out abundance of ships, armed great numbers of strangers, and took 
all possible measures to secure himself against the disaffection of 
the Syracusans. 

After having made this provision for his safety at home, he:pre- 
pored to extend his conquests abroad; from whence he proposed to 
himself not merely the increase of his dominions and revenues, but 
the additional ativantage of diverting his subjects from feeling the 
loss of their liberty, by turning their attention towards their ancient 
and always abhorred enemy, and by employing them in lofty pro- 
jects, military expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which the hopes 
of riches and plunder would be annexed. He relied also on acquir- 
ing by this means the afizction of his troops, and on securing the 
esteem of the people by the grandeur and success of his enterprises. 

Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all the 
qualities of a great general. He took, either by force or fraud, 
Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and some other towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Syracuse,* which for that reason were very convenient for 
his purposes. Some of them he treated with favour and clemency, 
to engage the esteem and confidence ot the people: others he plun- 
dered, to strike terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leon- 
tium were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw 
themselves threatened with the same misfortune. Rhegium, situ- 
ate upon the opposite coast of the strait which divides Sicily from 
Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
Syracusan exiles, who were very numerous, and induced the-Mes- . 
senians, on the Sicilian side of the strait, to aid them with a power- 
ful supply. They had levied a considerable army, and were upon 
the pot of marching against the tyrant, when discord arose 
amongst the troops, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It ter- 
minated in a treaty of peace and alliance between Dionysius and 
the two cities. ‘ 

Iie had long revolved a great design in his mnd—to ruin the 
Carthaginian power in Sicily, which was a great obstacle to his 
own, as his discontented subjects never failed of finding a secure 
refuge in the towns dependant upon that nation. The occurrence 
of a plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely 
diminished its strength, seemed to supply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of his design. But, as a man of ability, he knew 
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‘that the greatness of the preparations ought'to correspond with 

that of an enterprise, to assure the success of it; and he took his 
‘measures in a manner which shows the extent of his views, and ex- 
straordmary capacity. He therefore used uncommon pains and appli- 
«cation; ‘conscious that the war, into which he was going’to enter 
‘with one of the most,powerful nations then in the world, might be | 
of dong duration, and ‘be attended with consequences of the utmest 
amportance. 

‘A. M3605. His first care was ‘to bring to Syracuse, as well from 
Ant. J.C. 399. the conquered cities in Sicily as from Greece and Italy, 
agreat number of artisans and workmen of all kinds, whom he in- 
‘duced to come thither by the lure of great gain and reward, the 
certain means of engaging the most skilful persons in every profes- 
sion. He caused an infinite number of arms of all kinds to be 
forged; swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses, 
bucklers; all after the manner of the nation by whom they were 
to be worn. He built also a great number of galleys that had from 
three to five benches of rowers, and were an entirely new invention, 
with abundance of barks and other vessels for the transportation of 
troops ‘and provisions. 

The whole city seemed but one workshop, and continually re- 
sounded with the noise of the several artisans. Not only the 
porches of the temples, the piazzas, porticoes, places of exercise, 
and public squares, but even private houses of any extent, were 
full of workmen. Dionysius had distributed them with admirable 
order. Hach species of artists, divided by streets and districts, 
had their overseers and inspectors, who by their presence and di- 
rection promoted and completed the works. Dionysius himself was 
perpetually amongst the workmen, stimulating and encouraging 

them .by praise and rewards, in proportion to their merit.- He knew 
how to confer different marks of honour upon them, according as. | 
they distinguished themselves by their ingenuity or industry. He 
would even make some of them dine with him at his own table, 
where he entertained them with the freedom and kindness of a 
friend. Jt is justly said, that honour nourishes the arts and sci- 
ences,* and that men of all ranks and conditions are animated by 
the love of glory. ‘The prince who knows how to put the two 
great springs and strongest incentives of the human soul, interest 
and glory, in motion under proper regulations, will soon make all 
arts and sciences flourish in his kingdom, and fill it at a small ex- 
pense with persons who excel in every profession. And this hap- 
pened now at Syracuse, where a single person, of great ability in 
the art of governing, excited such ardour and emulation amongst 
the artificers as it is not easy tc imagine or describe. 
Dionysius applied himself more particularly to naval affairs. He 
knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gallies witk 
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three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for 
Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, the glory of bringing that invention | 
to perfection; which he effected. ‘The timber for building his gal- 
lies was brought, part of it from Italy, where it was drawn on car- 
riages to the sea-side, and from thence shipved to Syracuse; and 
part from mount Altna, which at that time produced abundance 
of pine and fir-trees. In a short time, a fleet of 200 galleys was 
seen to rise, as it were, all at once out of the earth; and 100 others 
formerly built were refitted by his order: he caused also 160 sheds 
to be erected within the great port, each capable of containing’ two 
galleys, and 150 more to be repaired. . 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fitted out 
with so much magnificence, would have given reason to believe 
that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in accomplishing 
so great and expensive a work. On the other side, the view of sucls 
an incredible qnantity of arms newly madé, would have inclined one 
tothink that Dionysius had solely employed himself in providing them, 
and had exhausted his treasures in the expense. They consisted 
of 140,000 shields, and as many helmets and swords; and upwarcs 
of 14,000 cuirasses, finished with all the art and elegance imagin- 
reble. They were intended for the horse, for the tribunes and cen-. 
turions of the foot, and for the foreign troops who had the guard of 
his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable; and en- 
gines and machines in proportion to the rest of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens and. 
strangers. Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his pre- 
parations were complete. Syracuse and the cities in its depend- 
ance supplied him with part of his forces. Many came from 
Greece, and especially from Sparta. The considerable pay he of- 
fered brought soldiers in crowds from all parts to enlist in his 
service. 

He omitted none of the precautions necessary to ensure the 
suecess of his enterprise; the importance as well as difficulty of 
which was well known to him. He was nct ignorant that every 
thing depends upon the zeal and affection of the troops for their 
general, aud applied himself particularly to gain the hearts, not of 
his own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and was 
wonderfully successful in his attempts. He had entirely changed 
his behaviour for some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a dis- 
position to do good, and-an obliging and insinuating deportment 
to all, had taken place of that haughty and imperious air and inhu- 
manity, which had rendered him so odious. He was so éntirely al- 
tered, that he did not seem to be the same man. 

Whilst he was hastening his preparations for war, and studying 
to attain his subjects’ affections, he meditated an ailiance with two 
powerful cities, Rhegium and Messina, which were capable of dis- 
coucerting his great designs bya formidable diversion. The league 
formed against him by those cities some time before, though without 
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any effect, gave him some uneasiness. He therefore thought it ne-. 
cessary tc make sure of the amity of them both. He presented the 
inhabitants of Messina with a considerable quantity of land, which 
was situate in their neighbourhood, and lay very con:modiously for 
them. ‘To give the people of Rhegium an instance of his esteem 
and regard for them, he sent ambassadors to desire that they would | 
give him one of their citizens in marriage. He had lost his first 
wife in the popular commotion, of which mention has already been 
made. 

Dionysius, sensible that nothing establishes a throne more ef- 
fectually than the prospect of a successor, who may enter into the 
same designs, have the same interests, pursue the same plan, and ob- 
serve the same maxims of government, took the opportunity of the 
present tranquillity of his effairs to contract a double marriage, in 
order to have a successor, to whom he might transfer the sovereign- 
ty which had cost him so many toils and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius had first applied, 
having called a council to take his demand into consideration, after 
a long debate came to a resolution not to contract any alliance with 
2 tyrant; and for their final answer returned, that they had only the 
hangman's daughter to give him. The raillery was keen, and cut 
deep. We sliall see in the sequel how dear that city paid for their . 
" jest. 

" The Locrians, to whom Dionysius sent the same ambassadors, did 
not show themselves so difficult and delicate, but sent him for a wife 
Doris, the daughter of one of their most illustrious citizens. He 
caused her to be brought from Locris ia a galley with five benches 
of rowers, of extraordinary magnificence, and glittering in every 
part with gold and silver. He married, at the same time, Aristo- 
mache, daughter of Hipparinus, the most considerable and powerful 
of the citizens of Syracuse, and sister of Dion, of whom much will 
be said hereafter. She was brought to his palace in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, which was then a singular mark of distinction. 
The nuptials of both were celebrated the same day with universal » 
rejoicings throughout the whole city, and attended with feasts and 
presents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom of the west- 
ern nations, from the earliest times, that he espoused two wives at 
once; taking in this, as in every thing else, the liberty assumed by 
tyrants, of setting themselves above all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the two wives, 
without giving the preference to either, to remove all cause of jea 
lousy and discord. The people of Syracuse reported that he pre- 
ferred his own countrywoman to the foreigner; but the latter had 
the good fortune first to bring her husband a son, which supported 
him not a little against the cabals and intrigues of the Syracusans. 
Aristomache was a long time without any symptoms of pregnancy, 
though Dionysius desired so earnestly to have issue by her, that he 
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pat the mother of his Locrian wife to death, accusing her of hinder- 
ug Aristomache from conceiving, by witchcraft and sorcery. 

Aristomache’s brother was the celebrated Dion, who was in great 
estimation with Dionysius. He was at first obliged for his credit 
to his sister’s favour; but having afterwards given proofs of his 
great capacity in many instances, his own merit made him much 
beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Amongst the other marks 
which Dionysivs gave him of his confidence, he ordered his trea- 
surers to supply him, without farther orders, with whatever money 
he should demand, provided they informed him the very same day 
what they had given him. 

Dion had naturally a great and noble soul. A happy accident 
had conduced to inspire and confirm in him the most elevated sen- 
timents. A kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar 
providence, which laid at a distance the foundations of the liberty of 
Syracuse, brought Plato, the most celebrated of philosophers, to that 
city. Dion becarie his friend and disciple, and made great improve- 
ments from his lessons; for, though brought ap in a luxurious and 
voluptuous court, where the supreme good vw 2s made to consist in 
pleasure and magnificence, he had no sooner 1eard the precepts of 
his new master, and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that incul- 
cates virtuc, than his soul was inflamed with the love ofit. Plato, 
in one of his letters, gives this glorious testimony of him; that he 
had never met with a young man upcn whom his discourses made 
so great an impression, or who had comprehended his principles with 
so much quickness and vivacity. : 

As Dion was young and inexperienced, observing the facility with 
which Plato had changed his taste and inclinations, he imagined, 
with simplicity enough, that the same reasons would have the same 
effects upon the mind of Dionysius; and with this view could not 
rest till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converse with 
him. Dionysius consented: but the lust of tyrannic power had 
taken too deep a root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it. It 
was like an indelibie dye,* that had penetrated his inmost soul, from 
whence it was impossible ever to efface it. 

Though the stay of Plato at the court made no alteration in Dio- 
nysius,} the latter still continued to give Dion the same marks of 
his esteem and confidence, and even to endure, without taking 
offence, the freedom with which he spoke to nim. Dionysius, ridi- 
culing one day the government of Gelon, formerly king of Syracuse, 
and saying, in allusion to his name, that he had been the laughing- 
stock of Sicily,t the whole court greatly admired, and took no small 
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pains to praise the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit, insipid 
and flat as it was, and, indeed, as puns and quibbles generally are. 
Dion took it in a serious sense, and was so bold as to repzesent te 
him that he was in the wrong to talk in that manner ofa prince 
whose wise and equitable conduct had been the model of a perfect 
government, and given the Syracusans a favourable opinion of mo- 
narchical power. You reign, added he, and are trusted, for Gelon’s 
sake; but for your-sake, no man will ever be trusted after you. It 
was much that a tyrant should suffer himself to be talked to in euck 
& manner with impunity. 


. SECTION TI. : 


Dionysius declares war against ihe Carthaginians. Various success of it. Syracuse re 
duced to extremities, and soon after delivered. New commotions against Dionysius 
Defeat of Imilco, and afterwards of Mago. Unhappy fate of the city of Rhegium. 


Dionysius seeing his great preparations were now complete, ané 
that he was in a condit‘on to take the field, publicly opened his de- 
_ sign to the Syracusans in order to interest them the more in the 
success of the enterprise, and told them that it was his intention to 
make war against the Carthaginians. He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and especially 
of those who inhabited Sicily; that the plague which had lately 
wasted Carthage, afforded a favourable opportunity, which ought 
not to be neglected; that the people in subjection to such severe 
masters, waited only the signal to declare against them; that it 
would be glorious for Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in 
their liberty, after having so long groaned under the yoke of the 
barbarians; that, in declaring war at present against the Cartha- 
ginians, they only anticipated them by a short time; since as soon 
as they had retrieved their losses, they would not fail to attack Sy- 
racuse with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimous in opinion. Their ancient and 
natural hatred of the barbarians ; their anger and resentment against - 
them for having given Syracuse a master; and the hope that with 
arms in their hands they might find some: oceasion of recovering 
théir liberty, united them in their suffrages. ‘The war was resolved 
without any opposition, and it began that very instant. There were 
‘at Syracuse, as well in the city as the port, a great number of Car- 
thaginians, who, relying upon the faith of treaties and the peace, 
exercised traffic, and thought themselves in security. ‘The populace, 
~ by Dionysius’s authority, upen the breaking up of the assembly, ran 
to their houses and ships, plundered their goods, and carried off their 
effects. They met with the same treatment throughout Sicily ; and 
murders and massacres were added to this pillage, by way of repri- 
sal for the many crnelties committed by the barbarians upon those 
they conquered, and to show them what they had to expect if they” 
continued to make war with the same inhumanity. . 
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a, __ After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter 
t. J.C.397. by a herald to Carthage, in which he signified. that the 
declared war against the Carthaginians, if they did not 
withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian cities held by them 
in Sicily. The reading of this letter, which took place first.in the 
senate and afterwards in the assembly of the people, occasioned an 
uncommon alarm, as the pestilence had reduced the city to a deplor- 
able condition. However, they were not dismayed, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. They raised troops with the utmost. dili- 
gence, and Imilco set out immediately to put himself at the head of 
the Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius, on his side, lost no time, and took the field with ix 
army, which daily increased by the arrival of new troops, who. came 
to join him from all parts. It amounted to 80,000 foot and 3000 
horse. The fleet consisted of 200 galleys, and 500 barks laden with 
provisions and machines of war. He opened the campaign withthe 
siege of Motya, a fortified town belonging to the Carthaginians near 
mount Eryx, in a little island something more than a quarter of a 
league from the continent,* to which it was joined by a small neck 
of land, which the besieged immediately cut through, toprevent the 
approaches of the enemy on that side. 

Dionysius having left the care of the siege to Leptines, who com- 
manded the flect, ‘went with his land forces to attack the places in 
alliance with the Carthaginians. Terrified by the approach of so 
numerous an army, they all surrendered except five; which were 
Ancyra, Solos, Palermo, Segesta, and Intella. The last two 
places he besieged. 

Imileo, however, to make a diversion, detached ten galleys of his 
fleet, with orders to attack and surprise in the night all the vessels 
which remained in the port of Syracuse. ‘lhe commander of this 
expedition entered the port according to his orders, without meeting 
with resistance; and after having sunk a great part of the vessels 
which he found there, retired well satisfied with the success of his 
enterprise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy’s country, returned, 
and.sat down with his whole ar my before Motya: and having em- 
ployed a great number of hands in making causeways and moles, 
he restored the neck of Jand, and brought forward his engines on 
that side. The place was attacked w ith the. utmost vigour, and 
equally well defended. Aiter the besiegers had passed the breach 

and entered the city, the besieged persisted a great while in defend- 
ing themselves with incredible valour; so that.it was necessary, to 
pursue and drive them from house to house. The soldiers, enraged 
at so obstinate a defence, put all before them to the sword;. age, 
youth, women, children, nothing was spared, except those who had . 
taken refuge in the temples. The town was abandoned to the 
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soldiers’ discretion; Dionysius being pleased with an occasion of | 
attaching the troops to his service by the allurement and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, 

and raised an army of 300,000 foot and 4000 horse. The fleet 
under Mago’s command consisted of 400 galleys, and upwards of 
600 vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. Imilco had 
given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at sea. He had taken this pre- 
caution, that his designs might be kept secret, and to prevent spies 
from sending information of them to Sicily. The rendezvous was 
at Palermo; where the fleet arrived without much loss in their pas- 
sage. Imilco took Eryx by treachery, and soon after compelled 
Motyatosurrender. Messina seemed to him a place of importance; 
because it might favour the landing of troops from Italy in Sicily, 
and bar the passage of those that should come from Peloponnesus. 
After a long and vigorous defence it fell into his hands, and some 
time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius, seeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, 
retired to Syracuse. Almost all the people of Sicily, who hated 

him from the beginuing, and were only reconciled to him in appear- 
ance and out of fear, took this occasion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, and gave the 
slaves their liberty, that they might serve on board the fleet. . His 
army amounted to 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, and his fleet to 180 
galleys. With these forces he took the field, and removed about 
eight leagues from Syracuse. Imilco continued to advance with 
his land army, followed by his flect, that kept near the coast. 
When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march along 
the sea-side, and was obliged to take a long compass round mount 
tna, which, by a new eruption, had set the country about it on 
fire, and covered it with ashes. He ordered his fleet to wait his 
coming up at Catana. Dionysius, apprised of this, thought the 
opportunity favourable for attacking it, whilst separated from the 
land forces, and whilst his own, drawn up in battle upon the’shore, 
might be of service to animate and support his fleet. The scheme 
was wisely concerted, but the success not answerable to it. Lepti- 
nes his admiral, having advanced inconsiderately with thirty galleys, 
contrary to the opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly recom- 
‘mended to him not to divide his forces, at first sank several of the 
enemy’s ships, but, upon being surrounded by the greater number, 
was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed his example, and was © 
warmly pursued by the Carthaginiane. Mago despatched boats 
full of soldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to save them- 
selves by swimming to shore. The land army drawn up there, saw 
them perish miserably, without being able to give them any assist- 
ance. The loss on the side of the Sicilians was very great, more 

‘than 100 galleys being either taken or sunk, and 20,000 men perish- 
ing either in the battle or the flight. 
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The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in Syracuse, 
where they could not fail of being besieged very soon, solicited: 
- Dionysius to lead them against Imilco, whom so bold an enterprise 
a disconcert ; besides which, they should find his troops fatigued 
with their long and forced march. The proposal pleased him at 
first ; but upon reflecting that Mago, with the victorious fleet, might 
in the mean time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more 
advisable to return thither; which was the occasion of his losing 
abundance of his troops, who deserted in numbers on all sides. 
Imileo, after a march of two days, arrived at Catana, where he 
halted some days to refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had 
suffered exceedingly by a violent storm. 

He then marched to Syracuse,* and made his fleet enter the port 
in triumph. More than 200 galleys, adorned. with the spoils of the 
enemy, made a noble appearance as they advanced; the crews form- 
ing a kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they observed 
in the motion of their oars. They were followed by an infinite 
number of smaller vessels; so that the port, vast 4s it was, was 
scarcely capable of containing them, the whole sea being in a man- 
ner covered with sails. At the same time on the other side appeared 
the land army composed, as has been said, of 300,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Imilco pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, and the 
ariny encamped round, at somewhat more than half a league’s dis- 
tance from the city.} It is easy to judge the consternation and 
alarm with wuich such a prospect inspired the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls to offer 
the Syracusans battle, and at the same time seized upon the two 
remaining ports by a detachment of 100 galleys.[ As he saw that 
the Syracusans did not. make the least movement, he retired, con- 
tented for the present with the enemy’s avowal of their weakness. 
For thirty days together he laid waste the country, cutting down 
all the trees, and destroying all before him. He then made himself 
master of the suburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples 
of Ceresand Proserpine. Foreseeing that the siege might probably 
be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with 
strong walls, after having demolished for that purpose al! the tombs, 
and amongst others, that of Gelon and his wife Demarata, which 
Was a most magnificent monument. He built three forts at some 
distance from each other; the first at Plemmyrium; tne second 
towurds the middle of the port; the third near the temple of Jupi- 
ter; in order to secure his magazines of corn and wine. He sent 
glso a great number of small vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch 
provisions. 

At the same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in-law 
Dionysius had despatched at the beginning of the war into Italy and 
Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and he brought with him a 
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fleet of thirty ships, commanded by Pharacides, a Lacedemonian, — 
This reinforcement came very seasonably, and gave the Syracusans 
‘new spirit. Uponseeing a bark laden with provisions for the enemy, — 
they detached five galleys, and took it. The Carthaginians gave 
them chase with forty sail; the Syracusans advanced with their 
whole fleet, and in the battle made themselves masters of the admi- 
ral-galley, damaged many others, took twenty-four, pursued the rest 
to the place where their whole fleet rode, and offered them battle a 
second time, which the Carthaginians, discouraged by the check 
they had received, were afraid tu accept. . | 
The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a victory, re- 
turned to the city with the galleys they had taken, and entered it 
an a kind of triumph. Animated by this success, which could be 
only ascribed to their valour (for Dionysius was then absent with a 
small detachment of their fleet to procure provisions, attended by 
Leptines,) they encouraged each other, and seeing themselves with 
arms in their hands, they reproached one another with cowardice, 
ardently exclaiming, that the time was come for throwing off the 
shameful yoke of servitude, and resuming their ancient liberty. 
Whilst they were in the midst of these discourses, dispersed in _ 
eimall parties, the tyrant arrived; and having summoned an assem- 
dly, he congratulated the Syracusans upon their late victory, and 
promised in a short time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. Ee was going to dismiss the assembly, when 
Theodorus, one of the most illustrious of the citizens, a person of 
sense and valour, took upon fim to speak, and to declare boldly for 
Liberty. Weare told, suid he, of restoring peace, terminating the 
war, and of being delivered from the enemy. What signifies such lan- 
guage from Dionysius? Can we consider as peace the wretched state 
of slavery to which he has reduced us? Have we any enemy more to 
be dreaded, than the tyrant that subverts our liberty, or a war 
amore cruel than that he has made upon us for so many years? Let 
Imileo conquer, he will content himself with laying. a tribute upon us, 
and leave us the exercise of cur lars ; but the tyrant thai enslaves us, 
knows no other than his avarice, his cruelly, his ambition! The tem- 
ples of the gods robbed by his sacrilegious hands, our goods made a 
prey, and our lands abandoned to his instruments, our persons daily 
exposed to the most shameful and cruel treatment, the blood of 30 
many citizens shed in the midst of us,and before our eyes; these are 
the fruitsof his reign, and the peace he obtains for us! ‘as vt for 
the support of our liberties he built yon citadel? that he has enclosed 
at with such strong walis and high towers,.and has called in for his 
guard that tribe of strangers and barbarians who insult us with int- 
pumty? How long, O Syracusans, shall we suffer such indignities, 
more insupportable to the brave and generous than death itself? 
- Bold and intrepid against the enemy abroad, shall we always tremble 
like cowards in the presence of a tyrant? Providence, which has 
again put arms into our hands, directs us what use to make of them? 
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the other cities in our alliance, who glory in being free 
indep would deem us unworthy of the ue ee if 
Riad any other sentiments. Let us show that we do not degenenai. 
romour ancestors. If Dionysius consents to retire from amongst 
us, let us open him our gales, and let him take along with him what- 
ever he es; but if he persists in the tyranny, let him experience 
sohat effects the love of liberty has upon the brave.and resolute. — 

After this speech, all the Syracusans, in suspense betwixt hope 
and fear, looked earnestly upon their allies, and particularly upon. 
the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded their flect, rose up to 
—- It was expected that a citizen of Sparta would declare m. 

vour of liberty; but be did quite the reverse: and told- them that 
his republic had sent him to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius 

inst. the Carthaginians, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or 
to subvert. his authoritv. This answer confounded the Syracusans,. 
and the tyrant’s guard arriving at the same time, the assembly 
broke up. Dionysius perceiving more than ever what he had to 
fear, used all his endeavours to ingratiate himself with the people, 
and to attach the citizens to his interest; making presents to some, 
imviling others to eat with him, and affecting upon all occasions to. 
treat them with kindness and familiarity. 

It was probably about this time,* that Polyxenus, Dionysius’s bro- 
ther-in-law, who had marricd his sister Thesta, having without 
doubt declared against him in this conspiracy, fled from Sicily for 
the preservation of his life, and to avoid falling into the tyrant’s. 
hands. Dionysius sent for his sister, and bitterly reproached her 
for not apprising him of ker husband’s intended flight,, as she 
could not be ignorant of it. She replied without expressing tlie 
feast surprise or fear, Have I then appeared to you so bad a wife, 
of so mean @ soul, as to have abandoned my husband in his flight, had 


I been acquainted with his design, and not to have desired to share tin - 


his: dangers and misfortunes? No! I knew: nothing of it; or I 
should. have been much happicr in being called wn ail places the wifé 
of Polyxenus the exile, than, in. Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant. 

ionysius could not but admire an answer so full of spirit and gene- 
rosity; amd the Syracusans in general were so charmed with her 


virtue, that after the tyranny -was suppressed, the same honours, 


equipage,and train of a queen, which she had before, were con- 
tinued to her during her life, and: after her death, the whole people 
attended her body to the tomb, and honoured her funeral with an. 
extraordinary concourse. : 
On ‘he side. of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a new ap- 
pearance on.asudden. They had cormmitted an irretrievable error in. 
not attacking Syracuse upon their arrival, and :n not taking edvan- 
tage of the consternation which the sight. of their fleet. s: <2 ramy,, 
equally formidable, had occasioned. At present the plag @ ?axish 
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was looked upon as a punishment sent from heaven for their plunder: — 
ing of temples and demolishing of tombs, had destroyed greatnumbers: 
of their army ina short time. I have described the extraordinary 

mptoms of it in the history of the Carthaginians.* To add to- 
that misfcrtune, the Syracusans, being informed of their unhappy 
condition, attacked them in the night by sea and land. The sur- 
prise and terror, and even haste they were in, to put themselves into 
a posture of defence, threw them into new difficulty and confusion. 
They knew not on which side tc send relief; all being equally in 
danger. Many of their vessels were sunk, and others almost en- 
tirely disabled, and a much greater number destroyed by fire. The 
old men, women, and children ran in crowds to the walls, to be 
witnesses of that scene of herror, and lifted up their hands towards 
heaven, returning thanks tu the gods for so signal a protection of 
their city. The slaughter within and witiout the camp, and on 
nan the vessels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with 
the day. 

Imilco, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius secretly 300,000 
crowns} for permission to retire in the night with the remains of 
his army and fleet. The tyrant,,;who was not displeased with leav- 
ing the Carthaginians some resource, to keep his subjects in con- 
' tinual awe, gave his consent; but only for the citizens of CartlLage. 
Upon whica Imilco, four days after, set out with forty ships, filled 
- with Carthaginians alone; leaving the rest of his troops behind. 
The Corinthians, discovering from the noise and motion of the yal- 
leys that Imilco was making off, sent to inform Dionysius of his 
flight, who affected ignorance of it. and gave immediate orders to 
pursue him; but as they saw that those orders were but slowly exe- 
cuted, they followed the enemy themselves, and sunk several ves- 
_ sels of their rear guard. 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops; but before their arrival, 
the Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their seve- 
ral countries. Having first posted troops in all the passes, he ad- 
vanced directly to the enemy’s camp, though it was not quite day. 
The barbarians, who saw themselves cruelly abandoned and be- 
trayed by Imilco and the Sicilians, lost courage and fled. Some 
of them were taken by the troops in the passes; others laid down 
their arms and asked quarter. The Jberians alone drew up, and 
sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incorporated them 
into his guards. ‘The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; yvhich shows, sars the 
histor’ cn,} that humiliation treads upon the heels of pride, anu that 
those who are too much puffea up with their power and success;. 
are soo.) forced to confess their weakness aud vanity. Those 
haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, who looked upon Sy- 
racuse as already their owu, and had already entered triumphant 
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into the great port, insulting the citizens, are now reduced to fly « 

ly under the covert of the night; dragging away with 
them the sad ruins and miserable remains of their fleet and army, 

and trembling for the fate of their native country. Imilco, who 

had neither regarded the sacred refuge of temples, nor the invio- 
lable sanctity of tombs, after having left 150,000 men unburied in 
the enemy’s country, returns, to perish miserably at Carthage, 
avenging upon himself by his death the contempt he had expressed 
for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious of the strangers in his service, 
removed 10,000 of them, and, under the pretence of rewarding their- 
merit, gave them the city of Leontium, which was in reality very 
commodiously situated, and an advantageous settlement. He con- 
fided the guard of his person to other foreigners, and the slaves 
whom he had made free. He made several attempts upon places 
in Sicily, and in the neighbouring country, especially against Rhe 
gium.* ‘The people of Italy, secing themselves in danger, entered 
into a powerful alliance to put a stop to his corquests. The ste- 
cess was toleraJ- equal on both sides. 

About this time, the Gauls, who some months before had burnt 
Rome, sent deputies to Dionysius to make an alliance with him.t 
He was at that time in Italy. The advices he had received of the 
aoe preparations making by the Carthaginians for war, obliged 

im to return to Sicily. i 

In fact, the Carthaginians having set on foot a numerous army 
under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts against Syracuse, but 
with no better success than the former. They terminated in an- 
accommodation with Dionysius. ‘ 
A. M. 2815. . He attacked Rhegium again, and at first received 
Ant. J.C. 389. no inconsiderable check. But having gained a great 
victory against the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than . 
10,000 prisoners, he dismissed them all without ransom, contrary to 
their expectation; with a view of detaching the Ita’ans from the 
interests of Rhegium, and of dissolving a powerful league, which 
might have defeated his designs against that city. Having by this 
act of favour and generosity acquired the good opinion of all the 
inhabitants of the country, and from enemies made them his friends 
and allies, he returned against Nhegium. He was extremely 
incensed against that city, upon account of their refusing to give 
him one of their citizens in marriage, and the insolent answer with 
which that refusal was attended. The besieged, finding themselves 
incapable of resisting sv numerous an army as that of Dionysius, 
and expecting no quarter if the city were taken by assault, began 
to talk of capitulating ; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. He 
made them pay 300,000 crowns, deliver up all their vessels to the 
number of seventy, and_put 100 hostages into his hands; after which 
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he-vaised the siege. It was not out of favour or clemency that he 
acted in this manner, but to make their destruction sure, after 
having first reduced their power. ag 

_ According’y the next year, under the false pretext, and. with the 
reproach of their having violated the treaty, he besieged them again 


’ 


with all his forces, having first sent back their hostages. Both 


parties acted with the utmost vigour. ‘The desire of revenge on 


one side, and the fear of the most cruel torments on the other, ani- . 


mated the troops. ‘Those of the city were commanded by Phyto, a 
brave and intrepid man, whom the danger of his country rendered 
more courageous. He made frequent. and vigorous sellin, in one 
of which Dionysius: received a wound, of which he recovered with 
great difficulty. The siege went on slowly, and had already con- 
tinued eleven months, when a cruel. famine reduced the city to the 
last extremities. A measure of wheat (of about six bushels) was 
sold for about ten pounds.* After having consumed all their horses 
and beasts of burden, they were reduced to support themselves. with 
Jeather and hides, which they boiled; and at last to feed upon the 
grass ot the fields like beasts; a resource of whirl Dionysius soon 
deprived them, by making his horse eat up all the herbage around 
the city. Necessity at length reduced them to surrender at disere- 
tion, and Dionysius entered the place, which he found covered with 
dead bodies. Those who survived were rather skeletons than men. 
He took above 6000 prisoners, whem he sent to Syracuse. Such 
as could pay about two pounds} he dismissed, and sold the rest for 
slaves. 
Dionysius let fall the whole weight of his resentment and revenge 
-upon Phyto... He began with ordering his son to be thrown into the 
sea. The next day he ordered the father to be fastened to the ex- 
tremity of the highest of his cgines for a spectacle te the whole 
army, and in that condition he sent to tell him that his son had been 
thrown into the sea. Then he is happier than I by a day, replied 
that unfortunate parent. He afterwards caused him. to be led 
throuch the whole city, to be scourged with reds, and to suffer a 
thousand other indignities, whilst a herald proclaimed, that the per- 
Jidious traitor was treated in that. manner, for having inspired the 
people of Rhegium with rebellion.—Say rather, answered that 
generous defender of his countiy’s liberty, that. a faithful citizen is 
#0 used, for having refused to sacrifice his country to a tyrant. Such 
an object and such a discourse drew tears from all eyes, and even 
irom the soldiers of Dionysius. He was afvaid his prisoner would 
be taken from him before he had satiated his revenge, and. ordered 
him. to be-flung into the sea, direetly. 


di 
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Viorent “soagere of Dionysius for poesy. Reflections upon that taste of the tyrant. FYat- 
‘tery ofhis courtiers. Gencrous frcedom of Philoxenus. Death of Dionysius. His bad 
qualities. 


_At an interval of leisure which his success against Rhegium had 
left Dionysius,* the tyrant, who was desirous of glory of every kind, 
and piqued himself upon the excellence of his genius, sent his bro- 
ther Thearides to Olympia, to dispute in his name the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstance which I am now going to treat, and which 
regards the taste or rather passion of Dionysius for poetry and polite 
kearning, being one of his peculiar characteristics, and having besides 
a mixture of good and bad in itself, makes it requisite, in order to 
form an equitable judgment upon this point, to distinguish wherein 
this taste of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. — 

I say the same of the tyrant’s total character, with whose vices 
of ambition and tyranny many great qualities were united, which 
ought not to be disguised or misrepresented ; the veracity of history 
requiring, that justice should be done to the most wicked, as they 
are not so in every respect. We have seen several things in his 
character that certainly deserve praise; I mean in regard to his 
manners and behaviour: the mildress with which he suffered the 
freedom of young Dion, the admiration he expressed of the bold and 
mc answer of his sister Thesta upon the occasion of her hus- 

and’s flight, his gracious and insinuating deportment upon several 
other occasions to the Syracusans, the familiarity with which he | 
conversed with the meanest citizens. and even workmen, the equality 
he observed between his two wives, and his kindness and respect 
for them ; all which imply that Dionysins had more equity, modera- 
tion, affability, and generosity, than is commonly ascribed to him. 
Ife is not such a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Phere, Caligula, 
Mero, or Caracalla. 

But te return to Dionysius’s taste for poetry. In his intervals of 
leisure, he loved to unbend in the conversation of persons of wit, 
and in the study ot the artsand sciences. He was particularly fond 
of versifying, and employed himself in the composition of poems, 
especially of tragedies. Thus far this passion of his may be ex- 
cused, having something undoubtedly leudable in it; I mean in his 
taste for polite learning, the esteem he expressed for learned men, 
hus inclination to do them good offices, and the employment to 
which he devoted his leisure hours. Was it not better to employ 
them in exercising his mind and the cultivation of science, than in 
feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, gaming, frivolous com- 
pany, and other pleasures still more pernicious? This is the wise 
reflection which Dionysius the younger made when at Corinth 
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Philip of Macedon being at table with hirn,* spoke of the odes and 


tragedies his father had left benind him with an air of raillery and | 


contempt, and seemed to be under some difficulty to comprehend 
at what time of his life he had leisure for such compositions. 
Dionysius smartly and wittily replied, The difficulty ts very great 
indeed! Why, he composed them at those hours which you and I, and 
an infinity of others, who have so high an opinion of ourselves, pass 
in drinking, and other diversions. 


Julius Cesar and the emperor Augustus cultivated poetry, and - 


composed tragedies.t Luculius, intended to have written the 
memoirs of his military actions in verse. ‘The comedies of Terence 
were attributed to Lelius and Scipio, both great captains, especially 


the latter; and that report, which generally prevailed at Rome, was ° 


so far from lessening their reputation, that it added to the general 
esteem in which they were held. 
These relaxations, therefore, were not blameable in their own 
nature; this taste for poetry was rather laudable, if kept within due 
bounds; but Dionysius was ridiculous for pretending to excel all 
others in it. He could not endure either a superior or competitor 


in any thing. From being in the sole possession of supreme . 


authority, he had accustomed himself to imagine that he possessed 
the same paramount rank in the empire of wit: in a word, he wag 
im every thing a tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his own 
merit flowed, in some measure, from the overbearing turn of mind 
which empire and command had given him. The continual ap- 
piauses of a court, and the flattenies of those who knew how te 
recommend themselves by soothing his darling foible, were another 
source of this vain conceit. And of what will not a great man,t 2 
minister, a prince, think himself capable, who las such incense and 
adoration continually paid to him? It is well known that Cardinal 
Richelicu, in the midst of his important business, not only composed 
dramatic pieces, but piqued himself on his excellence in that talent; 
and whit is more, his jealousy in that point rose sv high as to use 
his ‘authority in causing critic.sms to be directed against the com- 
positions of those to whom the public, a just and ircorruptible judge 
in the question, had given the preference against him. 

Dionysius did not reflect, that there are things, estimable in them- 
eelves, and conferring honour upon private persons, in which it does 
not become a prince to desire to excel. I have mentioned else- 
where Philip of Macedon’s expression to his son Alexander, upon 
his having shown too much skill in music at a public entertainment: 
Are you nol ashamed, said he, to sing so well? It was acting incon- 
sistently with the dignity.of his rank. If Cesar and Augustus, 
when they wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to equal 
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or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridiculous, but a reproach | 


tothem. And the reason is, because a prince being obliged by an 
essential and indispensable duty to apply himself incessantly to the 
affairs of government, and having an infinitude of various business 
perpetually flowing in upon him, be can make no other use of the 
‘@ciences, than to divert him at such short intervals, as will not admit 
such progress in them, as is requisite in order to excel those who 
make them their particular study. Hence when the public sees a 
prince affect the first rank in this kind of merit, they have a right to 
conclude that he neglects his more important duties, and what he 
owes to his people’s happiness, to give himself up to an employment 
which wastes his time and mental energy ineffectually. 

We must, however, do Dionysius the justice to own, that he was 
never reproached for letting poetry interfere to the prejudice of his 
preat affairs, or that it made him less active and diligent on any 
important occasion. 

I have already said,* that this prince, in an interval of peace, had 
sent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to dispute the prizes of 
poetry and the chariot-race in his name. When he arrived in the 
assembly, the beauty as well as number of his chariots, and the 
magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold and silver, 
attracted the eyes and admiration of all the spectators. The ear 
was no less charmed when the poems of Dionysius began to be read. 
Hie had chosen expressly for the occasion readers with sonorous,f 


musical voices, who might be heard far and distinctly, and who - 


knew how to give a just émphasis and cadence to the verses they 
repeated. At first this had a very happy effect, and the whole 
audience were deceived by the art and sweetness of the pronuncia- 
tion. But that charm was soon at an end, and the mind not long 
seduced by the ears. The verses then appeared in their absurdity. 
‘The audience were ashamed of having applauded them, and their 
praise was turned into laughter, scorn, and insult. Their contempt 


¢ 


and indignation rose to such a pitch, that they tore Dionysius’s rich . 


pavilion in pieces. Lysias, the celebrated orator, who was come to 
the Olympic games to dispute the prize of eloquence, which he had 
carried several times before, undertook to prove, that it was incon- 
sistent with the honour of Greece, the friend and assertor of liberty, 
to admit an impious tyrant to share in the celebration of the sacred 

ames, who had no other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to 

is power. Dionysius was not affronted in that manner then; but 
the event proved as little inhis favour. His chariots having entered 
the lists, were all of them either carried out of the course by a head- 
long impetuosity, or dashed in pieces against one another. And to 
complete the misfortune, the galley which was bringing back the 
persons Dionysius had sent to the games, met with a violent storm, 
and did not return to Syracuse without great difficulty. When the 
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 pilote arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the tyrant,.they 
reported throughout the city, that it was. his vile poems which had 
_eecasioned so many misfortunes to the readers, racers, and even the 
ship itself. This bad success did not at all discourage Dionysius. 
nor make him abate in the least the high opinion which he entes- 
. tained.of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who abounded in his court, 
did not fail to insinuate, that such injurious treatment of his poems 
.could proceed enly from envy, which always fastens. upon whats 
amost excellent; and that sooner or later, the invidious themselves. 
would be compelled by demonstration to do justice to his merit, and. 
acknowledge his superiority to all other poets. 
The infatuation of Dionysius.on this subject was inconceivable.* 
. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an excellent captain; but 
hie fancied himself a much better poet, and believed that his verses: 
were a far greater honour to him than ali his victories. To en- 
_deavour to undeceive him in an opinion so favourable to humself, to 
ay nothing of the absolute hope'essness of the attempt, would have 
been an ill way of making court to him; so that all the learned men 
and poets, who ate at his table in great numbers, seemed to bein 
san ecstasy of admiration whenever he read them his poems. Never, 
_according to them, was any thing comparable to them: .all was 
great, all noble in his poetry: all was majestic, or, to speak more 
properly, all divine. 
-Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe who did not suffer 
himself to be hurried away by this torrent of excessive praise and 
flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and excelled in 
Dithyrambic poetry. There is a story told of him, which La Fon- 
taine has known how to apply admirably. Being at table with. 
Dionysius, and seeing a very smal! fish set before him, and a huge 
one before the king, the whim took him, to lay his ear close to the 
little fish. He was asked what he meant by that pleasantry : I was. 
inquiring, said he, inlo sume affairs that happened mm the reign of 
Nereus, but this young native of the floods can give me no information : 
yours as elder, and without doubt knows something of the matter. . 
Dionysius having read cue day.some of his verses to Philoxenus, 
and having pressed him to give him.his opinion of them, he answered 
with entire freedom, and told him plainly his real sentiments. 
Dicnysius, who was not accustomed to such language, was ex- 
wemely offended, and ascribing his boldness to envy, gave orders'to 
arry him to the quarries; the common jail being so calied. The 
whole.court was afflicted upon this account, and solicited fer the 
generous prisoner, whose release they obtained. He was enlarged 
_ the next day, and restored to favour. 
At the entertainment made that day by Dionysius, for the same 
_ guests, which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, and at which 
they were for that reason more than usually gay and cheerful; after 
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they ‘had plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did not fail to. 
dutroduce his poems into the conversation, which were the most 
frequent subject of it. He chose some passages which he had 
‘taken extraordinary pains in composing, and conceived to be mas- 
‘ter-pieces, as was very discernible from the self-satisfaction and 
eomplacency’ he expressed whilst they were reading. But his 
delight could not be perfect without Philoxenus’s approbation, upon 
which he set the greater value, as it was not his custom to be so 
profuse of it asthe rest. What had passed the evening before was 
a sufficient lesson for the poet. When Dionysius asked }’s opinion 
of the verses; Philoxenus made no answer, but turning towards the 
guards, who stood round the table, he said m a serious, though 
humorous tone, without any emotion, Carry me back to the quarries. 
‘The prince comprehended all the salt and spirit of that ingenious 
pleasantry, without being offended.* ‘Tlie sprightliness of the con- 
eeit atoned for its freedom, which at another time would have 
touched him to the quick, and made him excessively angry. He 
only laughed at it now, and was not displeased with the poet. 3 
He did not act in the same way upon occasion of a gross jest of 
Antiphon’s, which was indeed of a different kind, and was the result 
of a violent and brutal disposition. The prince in conversation 
asked, which was the best kind of brass. After the company had 
given their opinions, Antiphon said, that was the best of which the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.f This witty 
expression,{ if it may be called so, cost him his 'ife. . 
The friends of Philoxenus, apprehending tha: his too great frank- 
ness might be also attended with fatal cons-quences, represented - 
to him m the most serious manner, that those who live with princes 
must speak their language; that they wish to have nothing said te 
-hem but what is agreeable; that whoever does not know how.to 
dissemble, is not qualified for a court; that the favours and liberali- 
ues which Dionysius contimually bestowed upon them, well deserved 
the return of some little complaisance; that, in a word, with his 
blunt freedom and plain truth, he was ir. danger of losing not only 
his fortune but luis life. Philoxenus told them, that he would profit 
by their good advice, and for the future give such a turn to his 
answers as should satisfy Dionysius without injuring truth. 
Accordingly, some time after, Dionysius having read a piece of 
his composing upon a very mournful subject, wherein he was to 
move compassion and draw tears from the eyes-of the audience, he 
addressed himself «gain to Philoxenus, and asked him what he 
thought of his verses. Philoxenus gave him for answer one word,§ 
which in the Greek language has two different significations. In 
one of them it implies mournful, moving things, such as inspire 
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sentiments of pity and compassion: in the other, it expresses some- 
thing very mean, defective, pitiful, and misereble. Dionysius, who 
was fond of his verses, and believed that every body must have the 
same good opinion of them, took that word in the favourable con- 
struction, and was extremely satisfied with Philoxenus. The rest 


of the company were not mistaken, but understood it in the right — 


sense, though without explaining themselves. 
- Nothing could cure his folly for versification. It appears from 
Diodorus Siculus,* that having sent some of his poems a second 
time to Olympia, they were treated with the same ridicule and con- 
tempt as before. ‘That news, which could not be kept from him, 
threw him into an excess of: melancholy, which he could never get 
over, and turned soon after into a kind of madness and frenzy. He 
complained that envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of true 
merit, were always making war upon him, and that all the world 
conspired to ruin his reputation. He accused his best friends of 
having engaged in the same design; some of whom he put to death, 
and others he banished; amongst whom were Leptines his brother, 
and Philistus, who had done him such great services, and to whom 
he was indebted for his power. They retired to Thurium in Italy, 
from whence they were recalled some time after, and reinstated in 
ali their fortunes and former favour: Leptines even married Diony- 
sius’s daughter. | 
To remove his.melancholy occasioned by thé ill success of his 
verses,t it was necessary to find some employment; and with this 
his wars and buildings supplied him. He had formed a design of 
establishing powerful colonies in that part of Italy which is situate 
upon the Adriatic sea facing Epirus, in order that his fleet might 
not want a secure retreat, when he should employ his forces on that 


side; and with this view he made an alliance with the Illyrians, and: 


restored Alcetes, king of the Molossians, to histhrone. His princi- 
pal design was to attack Epirus, and to make himself master of the 


immense treasures which had been for many ages amassing in the ~ 


temple of Delphi. Before he could set this project on foot, which 
required great preparations, he seemed to wish to make an essay of 
his abilities, by another of the same kind, though of much more 
easy execution. Having made a sudden irruption into ‘Tuscany, 
under the pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
temple in the suburbs of Agylla, a city of that country, and carried 
away a sum exceeding 4,500,000 livres.{ He had occasion for 
money to support his great expenses at Syracuee, as well in fortify- 
_ing the port, and making it capable of receiving 200 galleys, as in 
enclosing the whole city with good walls, erecting magnificent 
temples, and building a place of exercise upon the banks of the 
river Anapus. ‘ i; 
At the sdme time he formed the design of driving the Carthagi- 
* Page 332. ft Diod. 1, x¥. p. 336, 337 {t Piftcen hundred talents, or about 
200,00°/. sterling. 
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nians entirely out of Sicily.* A first victory which he gained, put 
him almost into a condition to accomplish his project; but the a 
of a second battle, in which his brother Leptines was killed, put an 
end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter into a treaty,-by which 
he gave up several towns to the Carthaginians, and paid them great 
sums of money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them some years after, taking advantage of 
the desolation occasioned by the plague at Carthage, had no better 
success. 

Another victory of a very different kind,t though one which he 
had no less at heart, made him amends, or at least comforted him, 
for the ill success of his arms. He had caused a tragedy of his to _ 
be represented at Athens, for the prize in the celebrated feast of 
Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such, a victory among the 
Athenians, who were the best judges of this kind of literature, 
scems to indicate, that the poetry of Dionysius was not so mean and 
puiful; and it is very possible that the aversion of the Greeks for 
every thing which came .rom a tyrant, hada great share in the 
contemptuous sentence passed upon his poems in the Olympic 
games. Be this as it may, Dionysius received the news with inex- 
pressible transports of joy. Public thanksgivings were made to the 
gods, the temples being scarce capable of containing the concourse 
of the people. Nothing was seen throughout the city but feasting 
and rejoicing; and Dionysius regaled all his friends with the most. 
extraordinary magnificence. Self-satisfied to a degree that cannot 
be described, he believed himself at the summit of glory, and did the 
honours of his table with a gaiety and ease, and at the same time 
with a grace and dignity, that charmed all the world. He invited 
his guests to eat and drink more by his example than expressions, 

_and carried his civilities of that kind to such an excess, that at the 
close of the banquet he was seized with violent pains, occasioned 
by an indigestion, of which it was not difficult to foresee the conse- 
quences. . 

Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris,{ and four by 
Aristomache, of which two were daughters, the one named Sophro- — 
ayne, the other Arete. Sophrosyne was married to his eldest son, 
Dionysius the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife; and 
Arete espoused her brother Theorides.. But Theorides dying soon, 
Dion married his widow Arete, who was his own niece. — 

As Dionysius's distemper left no hopes of his life, Dion undertook 

. to speak to bim concerning his children by Aristomache, who were 
at the same :.me his brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate 
to him, that it was just to prefer the issue of his Syracusan wife to 
that of a stranger. But the physicians, desirous of making their 
court to young Dionysius, the Locrian’s son, for whom the throne 
was intended, did not give him an opportunity ; for Dionysius having 
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demanded a medicine to make him sleep, they gave him so-strong @ 
‘dose as quite stupified him, and laid him. in a sleep that lasted him 
for the rest of his life. He had reigned thirty-eigh. years. 

“He was certainly a prince of very great political and military 
‘abilities, and had occasion for them al! to raise himself as he did — 
‘from a mean condition toso high a rank. After having held the 
sovereignty thirty-eight years, he transmitted it peaceably to a suc- 
cessor of his own issue and election; and had established his power 
upon such solid foundations, that his son, notwithstanding his slen- 
der capacity for governing, retained it twelve years; ‘all whicle | 
could not have been effected without a great fund of merit. But 
what qualities could cover the vices which rendered him the object 
of his subjects’ abhorrence? His ambition knew neither law nor 
limit: ‘his avarice spared nothing, not even the most sacred places; 

this cruelty had no regard to the nearest relations; and his epem 
and professed impiety acknowledged the Divinity only to insult him. 

As he was returning to Syracuse witha very favourable wind after 
plundering the temple of Proserpine at Locris, See, said he to his 
friends with a smile of contempt, how the immor ortal gods favour the- 
navigation of the sacrilegious. 

Having occasion for money to carry on rete war against the Car- 
thaginians,* he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took from that god 
a robe of solid gold, which ornament Hiero the tyrant had givem 
him out of the spoils of the Carthaginians. Ife even jested upon 
that occasion, saying, that a robe of gold was much too heavy in 
summer, and too cold in winter; and at the same time ordered one 
of wool to be thrown over the god’ s shoulders; adding, that such @ 
habit would be commodious in all seasons. 

Anothe> time he ordered the golden beard of Aisculapius of 
Fipidaurus to be taken off; giving for his reason, that it was very 
inconsistent for the son to have a beard,} when the father had none. 

He caused all the tabes of silver to be taken out of the temples; 
and as there was inscribed upon them, according to the custom-of 
the Greeks, ro THE Goup Govs; he would (he said) take the benefit 
of their Goopness. 

As for less prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold, which the 
statues held in their hands, those he carried eff, without any cere- 
mony; saying, it was not taking, but merely receiving them; and 
that it was idle and ridiculous to ask the gods perpetually for ‘good - 
things, and to refuse them when they held out their hands them- 
selves to present them to you. These spoils were carried by hig 
order to the market, and scld by public sale: and when he had got 
the money for them, he ordered ‘proclamation to be made, that who- 
ever had in their custody any things taken out of sacred places, 
were to restore them entire, within a limited time, to the temples 
‘from whence they were brought; adding in this manner to his im- 
piety to the gods, injustice to man. 

._* Cic. de nat. deor, hb xv. n. 83, 34, { Apollo was represented seiiboitg heath” 
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| The amazing precautions that Dionysius thought necessary to 
secure his life, show to what anxicty and apprehension he was 
abandoned. He wore under his robe a cuirass of brass.* He never 
harangued the people but from the top of a high tower; and thought 
he made himself invulnerable by being inaccessible. Not dari 
to confide in any of his friends or relations, his guard was fompancl 
of slaves and strangers. He went abroad as little as possible; fear 
obliging him to condemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraordinary precautions are to be referred without doubt to cer- 
tain periods of his reign, when frequent conspiracies against him 
rendered him more timid and suspicious than usual; for at other 
times we have seen that he conversed freely enough with the peo-. 
ple, and was accessible even to familiarity In those dark days-of 
distrust and fear, he fancied he saw all mankind in arms against 
him. An expression which escaped his barber,} who boasted, by 
way of jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant’s throat-every week, 
cost him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his life and head 
tothe hands of a barber, he made his daughters, though very young, 
do him that despicable office; and when they were more advanced 
in-years, he took the scissors and razors from them, and taught 
them to singe off his beard with walnut-shells. He was at last 
reduced to do himself that office,t not daring, it seems, to trust his 
own daughters any longer. He never went into the chamber of 
his wives at night, till they had been first searched with the utmost 
eare and -circumspection. His bed was surrounded with a very 
broad and deep trench, with a small drawbridge over it for the 
entrance. After having well locked and bolted the doors of his 
apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might sleep mm security. 
Neither his brother, nor even his sons, could be admitted into his 
chamber without first changing their clothes, and being visited by 
the guards. Can he be said to reign, can he be said to live, whe 
passes his days in such continual distrust and terror? 

Tn the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, and sur- 
rounded with pleasures of every kind, during a reign of almost forty 
years, notwithstanding all his presents and profusion, he never was 
capable of making a single friend._ He passed his life with none 
but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers ; and never tasted the joy 
of loving, or of being beloved, nor the charms of social intercourse 

"and reciprocal confidence. This he ingenuously owned himself 
upon an occasion not unworthy of being related. 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the principles of 
the Pythagorean philosophy,|| and were united to each other in the 
strictest ties of friendship, which they had mutually sworn to observe 
with inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put to a severe trial. One 
of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for per> 
mission to make.a journey into his own country, torsettle his affairs, 

* Clic. Tusc. Quest. |. v.n. 57. 63, ¢ Plut..de Garrul. p. 508, t Cic. de Offie. 
L ii. n. 55. y Plut. in Dion. p. 961. J Cic. de Offic. i. iii. n.43. “Val. Max. |. iv. 6. 7 
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promising to return at a fixed time, the other generously offering 
to be his security. The courtiers, and Dionysius in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of so delicate and extraordinary 
an adventure. ‘The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and he 
- not appearing, every body began to blame the rash and imprudent 
zeal of his friend who had bound himself in such a manner. But 
he, far from expressing any fear or concern, replied with a tranquil 
air, and confident tone, that he was sure his friend would return; 
as he accordingly did upon the day and hour agreed. The tyrant, 
struck with admiration at so uncommon an instance of fidelity, and 
softened with the view of so amiable a union, granted him his life, 
and desired to be admitted as a third person into their friendship. 
He expressed with equal ingenuousness on another occasion 
what he himself thought of his condition.* One of his courtiers 
named Damocles was perpetually extolling with rapture his trea- 
sures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of his domi- 
nions, the magnificence of lis palacessand the universal abundance 
of all good things and enjoyments in lis possession; always repeat- 
ing, that never man was happier than Dionysius. Since you are of 
that opinion, said the tyrant to him one day, will you tasle and make 
pree of my felicity in person? The offer was accepted with joy; 
amocles was placed upon a golden couch, covered with carpets 
richly embroidered. The side-boards were loaded with vessels of 
gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the most splendid 
habits stood around, ready to serve him at the slightest signal. The 
most exquisite essences and perfumes had not been spared. The 
table was spread with proportionate magnificence. Damocles was 
all joy, and looked upon himself as the happiest man in the world; 
when unfortunately casting up his eyes, he beheld over his head 
the point of a sword, which hung from the roof only by a single 
horse-hair. He was iminediately seized with a cold sweat; every 
thing disappeared in an instant: he could sec nothing but the sword, 
nor think of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear he 
desired permission to retire, and declared he would be happy no 
longer. A very natural image of the life of a tyrant. He of whom we 
are speaking, reigned, as ] have observed before, thirty-eight years. 


-SOe- 
CHAPTER IL. 


Section f. Dionysius the Younger succceds his father. Diun engages him to invite Plato 
to his court. Surprising alteration occasioned by his presence. Conspiracy of the 
courtiers to prevent the effects of it. 


A. M. 3632. _ Dionysius the elder was succeeded by one of hig 
Ant. J. C. 372. sons of his own name,f commonly called Dionysius the 
Younger. After his father’s funeral had been soiemnized with the 
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utmost magnificence, he assembled the people, and desired they 
_would have the same good inclinations for him as they had evinced 
_ for his father. They were very different from each other in their. 
character. For the latter was as peaceable and calm in his dis- 
sce as the former was active and enterprising; which would 
ve been no disadvantage to his people, had that mildness and 
moderation heen the effect of a wise and judicious understanding, 
and not of natural sloth and indolence of temper. ’ 

It is surprising to see Dionysius the younger take quiet posses- 
sion of the tyranny after the death of his father, as a patrimonial 
inheritance, notwithstanding the natural fondness of the Syracusans 
for liberty, which could not but revive upon so favourable an occa- 
sun, and the weakness of 2 young prince undistinguished by his 
merit, and yoid of experience. It scemed es if the last years of the 
elder Dionysius, who had applied himself towards the close of his 
life in making his subjects taste the advantages of his government, 
had in some measure reconciled them to tyranny; especially after 
his exploits by sea and land had acquired him a great reputation, 
and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syracusan power, which he 
had found means to render formidable to Carthage itself, as well as 
to the most potent states of Greece and Italy. Besides which it 
was to be feared, that should they attempt a change in the govern- 
ment, the sad consequences of a civil war might deprive them of all 
those advantages: whereas the gentle and humane disposition of 

oung Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable 
10pes with regard to the future. He therefore peaceably ascended 
his father’s throne. 

Something of this kind has been seen in England. The famous 
Cromwell died in his bed with as much ‘.canquillity as the best of 

rinces, and was interred with the same honeurs and pomp as a 
awful sovereign. Richard his son succceded him as protector, and 
for some time possessed equal authority with his father, though he 
had not any of his great qualities. | 
brion,} the bravest and at the same time the most prudent of the 
Syracusans, who was Dionysius’s brother-in-law, might have been 
of great support to him had he known how to profit by his advice. 
In the first assembly held by Dionysius and all his friends, Dion 
speke in so Wise a manner upon what was necessary and expedient 
>in the present conjuncture, as showed that the rest were infants in 
judgment in comparison with him, and in regard to a just boldness 
and freedom of speech, were no more than despicable slaves of the 
tyranny, solely employed in the abject endeavour of pleasing the 
prince. But what surprised and amazed them most was that Dion, 
at a time when the whole court was struck with terror at the pros- 
pect of the storm already formed on the side of Carthage, and just 
ready to break upon Sicily, should insist, that if Dionysius desired 
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“peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, and dispel this ~ 
tempest to his satisfaction; or if he preferred making war, that he 
would furnish and maintain at his own expense fifty galleys of three 
benches completely equipped for service. - 

_ Dionysius, :admiring and extolling so generous 2 magnanimity ‘to 
the skies, professed the highest gratitude to him for his zeal and 


affection; but the courtiers, who looked upon Dion’s magnificence 


as a reproach to themselves, and his great power as a lessening of 
their own, took immediate occasion from thence to calumniate him, 
and spared no expressions that might influence the young prince 
against him. ‘They insinuated, that in making himself streng at 
sea, he would open his way to the tyranny; and that with his ves- 
sels he designed to transfer the sovereignty to his nephews, the sons 
- of Aristomache. 2 
But what put them most out of humour with Dion, was his man- 
ner of life, which was a continual censure of theirown. For these 
eourtiers having presently insinuated themselves’ into the good 
graces of the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, 
‘thought of nothing but of supplying him perpetually with new 
mmusements, keeping. him always employed in feasting, abandoned 
‘to women, and devoted to all manner of shameful pleasures. In 
the beginning of his reign he made a riotous entertainment,* which 
continued for three entire months, during all which time his palace, 
shut against all persons of sense and reason, was crowded: with 
_ drunkards, and resounded with nothing but low buffoonery, obscene 
jests, lewd songs, dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross and 
dissolute extravagance. It is therefore natural to believe, that 
mothing could be more offensive and disgusting to them than the 
presence of Dion, who gave in to none of these pleasures. For 
which reason, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice as 
were most likely to disguise them, they found means to calumniate 
hhim with the prince, and to make his gravity pass for arrogance, 
and his freedom of speech for solence and sedition. If headvanced 
any wise counsel, they treated him as a sour pedagogue, who took 
upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to school his prince, without 
being-asked; and if he refused to share in the revels with the rest, 
they called him a man-hater, a splenetic, melancholy wretch, who 
from the fantastic height of virtue looked down with contempt on 
the rest of the world, and sect himself up for the censor of mankind. 
And indeed it must be confessed, that he had naturally something 
austere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, which seemed to 
denote a haughtiness of disposition, very capable not only of dis- 
gusting a young prince, nurtured from his infaney amidst flatteries 
and submission, but even his best friends, and those who were most 
closely attached to him. Full of admiration for his integrity, forti- 
tude, and nobleness of sentiments, they represented to him, that for 
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: n, Who ought to know how to adapt himself to "the dif- 
ferent tempers of men, in order to apply them to his purposes, his 
humour was much too rough and forbidding. 

Plato afterwards took pains to correct that defect in him;* by 
making him intimate with a philosopher ofa gay and polite turn of 
mind, whose conversation was well calculated to inspire him with 
more easy and insinuating manners. He reminds him also of ‘that 
failing in a letter, whercin he thus addresses him: Consider, I beg 
you, that you are censured as being deficient in good nature and 
affability ; dnd imprint it on your mind, tat the most certain means: 
to ensure the success of affairs, is to be ‘agreeable to the persons with 
whom we have to transact them. A haughty carriage keeps people at 
a distance, and reduces aman to pass his life in solitude. Not- 
withstanding this defect, he continued to be highly considered at 
court; where his superior abilities and transcendent. merit made 
him absolutely necessary, especially at a time when ‘the state was. 
threatened with great danger and commotions. 

As he believed,{ that all the vices of young Dionysius were the 
effect of his bad education and entire ignorance of his duty, he 
conceived justly, that the first step would be to associate him, if 
possible, with persons of wit and sense, whose solid but agreeable. 
conyersation might at once instruct and divert him: for the prince 
did not naturally want parts and genius. we 

_ ‘The sequel will show that Dionysius the younger had-a‘natural 
propensity to what was good and virtuous, and‘a taste and capaci 
for arts and sciences. He knew how'to set a value upon the merit. 
and talents by which men are distinguished. He delighted in con- 
versing with persons of ability, and from his correspondence with 
them, made himself capable of the highest improvements. He went 
so far as to familiarize the throne with those sciences which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it; and by rendering them. 
ina manner his favourites, he gave them courage to make their 
appearance in courts. His protection was the patent of nobility, 
hy which he raised them to honour and distinction. Nor was ‘he 
insensible to the joys of friendship. In private he was a good parent, 
relation, and master,.and acquired the affection of all that approached 
him. He was not naturally inclined to-violence or cruelty; ‘and 
it might be said of him, that he was rather_a ‘tyrant by succession 
and inheritance, than by temper and imclination. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made.a very tolerable 
prince (not to say a good one,) had proper care been early taken'to 
eultivate the happy disposition which he brought into the world with 
him. But his father, to whom all merit, even in h's own children, 


* Plat. Epist..iv. p. 327, 328. i 
TH 2 athdders tenuate Evyeteos. M. Dacier renders these words, Pridets always 
‘ths companion of solitude. 1 have shown elsewhere wherein this-veraion is faulty. .49ré 


' wfteaching the Belles Lettres, vol. iii. p.505 
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gave umbrage, ask SUSEH psp suppressed in him all tendency to good- 
ness, and every noble and elevated sentiment, by a base and obscure 
education, with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
a himself. It was therefore necessary to find for him a person 
of the character before mentioned, or rather to inspire him with the 
desire of having such a one found. ; 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful address. He often 
talked to him of Plato, as the most profound and illustrious of philo- 
sophers, whose merit he himself had experienced, and to whom he 
was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon the brilliancy of 
his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableness of hig 
character, and the charms of his conversation. He represented 
him particularly as the man of all others most capable of forming 
him in the. arts of governing, upon which bis own and the people’s 
happiness depended. Ie told him, that his subjects, governed for 
the future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father governs his 
family, would voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation 


and justice, which force and violence. extorted from them against 


their will; and that by suc» a conduct he would, from a tyrant, be- 
come a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out of affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, introduced in conyer- 
sation from time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or 
the appearance of any premeditated design, inflamed the youn 
prince with the desire of knowing and eonversing with Plato. He 
wrote to him in the most importunate and obliging manner: he 
despatched couriers after couriers to hasten his voyage; whilst 
Plato, who apprehended the consequences, and had but smail hopes 
of any good effect from it, protracted the affair, and, without abso- 
lutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon 
it, without doing violence to himself. The obstacles and difficulties 
made to the young prince’s request, were so far from disgusting 
him, that they only served, as it commonly happens, to inflame his 
desire. The Pythagorean philosophers of Grecia Magna :n Italy, 
joined their entreaties with his and Dion’s, who on his part re- 
doubled his solicitation, and used the strongest’ arguments to con- 
quer Plato’s repugnance. This is not, said he, the concern of a 
private person, but of a powerful prince, whose change of manners 
will have the same effect throughout his whole dominions, with the 
extent of which you are not unacquainted. It is he himself who makes 
all the advances ; who importunes and solicits you to come to his assist- 
ance, and employs the interest of all your friends to that purpose. 
What more favourable conjecture could we expect than that which 
Divine Providence now offers? Are you not afraid that your delays 
will give the flatterers, who surround the young prince, the opportunity 
of drawing him over to themselves, and of seducing him to change his 


resolution? What reproaches would you not make yourself, and what . 


dishonour would it not be to philosophy, should it ever be said, that 
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Plato, who by his counsels to Dionysius might have established a wise 
and equitable government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils of 
tyranny, from fear of undergoing the fatigues of a voyage, or from I 
know not what other imaginary difficulties? — 

Plato could not resist such earnest solicitations.* Vanquished 
by the consideration of what was due to his own character, and to 
obviate the reproach of his being a philosopher in words only, withs 
out having ever shown himself such in his actions, and conscious 
besides of the great advantages which Sicily might acquire from _ 
his voyage, he suffered himself to be persuaded. | 

The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified with the resolua- 
tion which he had taken contrary to their remonstrances, and fearing 
the presence of Plato, the consequences of which they foresaw, 
united together against him as their common enemy. They rightly 
judged, that if, according to the new maxims of government, all 
things were to be measured by the standard of true merit, and no 
favour was to be expected from the prince, but for services done to 
the state, they had nothing farther to expect, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpose. They therefore 
devised a plan to render Plato's voyage ineffectual, though they 
were not able to prevent it: and tuis was to prevail upon Dionysius 
to recall Philistus from banishment, who was’ not only an able 
soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent and learned, and a 
zealous assertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoise 
in him against Plato and his philosophy. Upon his being banished 
by Dionysius the elder, on some personal discontent, he had retired 
into the city of Adria, where it is believed he composed the greatest 
part of his writings. He wrote the history of Egypt in twelve 
books,; that of Sicily m eleven, and of Dionysius the tyraut in six; 
all which works are entirely lost.. Cicero praises him highly,{ and 
ealls him a little Thucydides, péne pusilius Thucydides, to signify 
that he copied that author, and not without success. He was there- 
fore recalled. The courtiers at the same time made complaints 
against Dion to Dionysius, accusing him of having held conferences 
with Theodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince, 
to concert with them measures for subverting the tyranny. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. He 
was received with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of 
honour and respect. Upon his landing, he found one of the prince’s 
chariots, equally magnificent in its horses and ornaments, awaiting 
him. ‘The tyrant offered a sacrifice, as if some singular instance of 
good fortune had befallen him: nor was he mistaken; for a wise man 
who is capable cf giving a prince good counsels, is a treasure of 

* Plat. p.962.  ~ t Diod. 1. xiii. p. 229. 

} Hune (Thucydidem) consecutus est Syracusius Philistus, qui elim Dionysii tyranni 
familiarigsimus esset, otium suum consumpsit in historia scribendd, maximéque Thacydi- 
dem est, sicut mihi videtur, imitatus. Cie. de Orat. |. ii. n. 57. 


_ Siculus ille, creber, acutus, brevis, pené pusillus Thucydides. Jd. Epist. xiii. ad Qu. 
frat. 1. ii. § Plut. in Dion. p. 963. 
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mestimable value to a whole nation. But the worth of such a per- 
‘son is rarely.known, and more rarely applied to the uses which 
might be made of it. 

lato found the most happy dispositions imaginable in young 
Dionysius, who devoted himself entirely to his lessons and counsels. 


But as he had himself derived infinite improvement from the pre. | 


cepts and examples of Sucrates his master, the most able man of 
all the Pagan world in forming the mind to relish truth, he took 


care to adapt himself with wonderful address to the young tyrant's ~ 


humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions; taking pains 
to acquire his confidence by kind and insinuating behaviour; and 
particularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, in order to ren- 
der it at the same time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankmd 
in its chains, by the sole force of allurements, pleasures, and voluptu- 
Ousness. 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young prince, who 
till then had abandoned himself te idleness, pleasure, and luxury, 
and was ignorant of all the duties of his station, the inevitable con- 
wsequence of a dissolute life, awaking as from a lethargic sleep, began 
to-open_his eyes, to have-some idea of the beauty of virtue, and to 
relish the refined pleasures of conversation, equally solid and agreea- 
ble. He was now as passionately fond of learning and instruction, 
as he had once been averse and repugnant tothem. The court, 
which always apes the prince, and falls in with his inclinations in 
every thing, entered into the same way of thinking. The apart- 
ments of the palace, like so many schools of geometry, were full of 
the dust made use of by the professors of that science in tracing 
their figures; and in a very short time the study of philosophy and 
of every ind of literature became the reigning and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a prince, does not 
consist alone in storing his mind with an infinity of the most curious, 
useful, and often necessary information, but has the farther advan- 
tage of withdrawing him from idleness, indolence, and the frivolous 
amusements of a court; of habituating him to a life of application 
and reflection; of inspiring him with a desire of instructing himself 
in the duties of the sovereignty, and of knowing the characters of 
such as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, of making 
himself capable of governing the state in his own person, and © 
seeing every thing with his own eyes; that is to say, of bemg a king 
indeed... And this it was that the courtiers and flatterers, as usually 
happens, were unanimous in opposing. 

-They were considerably alarmed by an expression that escaped 
Dionysius, and showed how strong on impression had already been 
made upon his mind by the discourses he had heard upon the hap- 
piness of a king, who is regarded with tender affection by his people 
as their common father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, 
whom they abhor and detest. Some days after Plato’s arrival, was 
the time appointed for a solemn sacrifice, which was annually offered 
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in the palace for the prince’s prosperity. The herald having prayed 
to this effect, according to custom, That it would please the gods to 

rt the tyranny, and preserve the tyrant; Dionysius, who was 
not far from him, and to whom these terms began to grow odious, 
called out to him aloud, Will you not give over cursing me? Philistus © 
and his’ party were infinitely alarmed at that expression, and judged 
from it, that time and habit must give Plato an invincible ascendant 
over Dionysius, if the intercourse of a few days could so entirely 
alter his disposition. They therefore set themselves at. work apom 
new and more effectual stratagems against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dionysius: was. 
induced to lead, and the studies in which he employed himself, mto 
ridicule, as if it was intended to make a philosopher of him. But 
that was not all;.they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 
and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They represented 
them as impertinent censors and imperious’ pedagogues;* whe — 
assumed an authority over him, which was neither consistent with» 
iis age'norrank. It is no wonder that a young prince like Diony- 
sius,f who, with the most excellent disposition, and amidst the best 
examples, would have found it difficult te have supported himself, 
should at length give way to such artful insinuations in a court that 
had long been infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
imvice, and where he was continually besieged by a crowd of flat- 
terers incessantly praising and. admiring’ him in every thing. 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry the 
character and conduct of Dion himself; no longer separately, nor iv 
gecret, but all together, and in public. They talked openly, and to 
whoever would give them the hearing, that it was visible that Diow 
made use of Plato’s eloquence, to fascinate and enchant Dionysmus, 
with design to draw him into a voluntary resignation of the throne, 
that he might ‘take possession of it for his nephews, the children of 
Aristomache, and establish them in the sovereignty. They publicly 
observed, that it was very mortifying to see that the Athenians, 
who had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by sea and 
Jand, which had all perished: there without bemg able to take Syra- ~ 
cuse, should now with a single sophist attain their point, and sub- 
vert. the tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dismiss the: 
103000 strangers who composed his. guard; to lay aside his fleet:of" - 
400 galleys, which he always kept im readiness for service; and to: 
disband his 10,060! horse, andthe greatest part of his foot; for the: 
sukevof going to-find in the Academy (the place where Plato taught): 
m pretended Supreme Good which could. not be explained, and to 
make: himself happy in imagmation by the study of geometry; whilst 
heabandoned to. Dion-and hisnephewsa real and substantial felicity, 
consisting’ im empire, riches, luxury, and pleasure. 

* Thistes etsuperciliosos alienw vitay censores; publices:pedagoges. Sen: Epist: xxiii, 


t Vix artibus honestis pudor retinetur, nedum inter certamina vitiorum pudicitia, aut — 
modestia,aut quidquam probi morissexvaretur. Tacit. Annal. |. ive ce1d. 
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Banishment of Dion. Plato quits the court soon after, and returna into Greece. Dion 
admired there by all the learned. Plato returns to Syracuse. 


‘The courtiers, intent upon taking advantage of every favourable 
moment, perpetually besieged the young prince; and covering their 
secret motives under the appearance of*zeal for his service, and an 
affected moderation in regard to Dion, incessantly advised him to 
take proper measures for the security of his life and throne. Such 
‘repeated discourse at first raised in the mind of Dionysius violent 
suspicions of Dion, which presently increased into fierce resentment, 
and broke out into an open rupture. Letters were privately brought 
to Dionysius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadors, 

wherein he recommended to them, when they should treat of peace 
with Dionysius, not to open the conferences but in his presence; be- 
cause he would assist them in making their treaty more firm and last- 
ing. Dionysius read these letters to Philistus, and having concerted 
with him what measures to take,* he amused and deceived Dion 
with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the 
séa-side below the citadel, where he showed him his letters, and 
accused him of having entered into a league against him with the | 
Carthaginians. Dion would have justified himself, but he refused~ 

_to hear him, and made him immediately go on board a brigantine, 
which had orders to carry him to the coast of Italy, and to leave 
hin: there. Dion immediately after set sail for Peloponnesus. 

So harsh and unjust a treatment could not fail of making abun- 
dance of noise,t and the whole city declared against it: especially 
as it was reported, though without foundation, that Plato had beem 
put to death. Dionysius,[ who apprehended the consequences, took 
pains to appease the public discontent, and to stifle the complaints. 
He gave Dion’s relations two vessels to transport to him in Pelo- 
ponnesus his riches and numerous family; for he bad the equipage: 
of a king. 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato change his 
lodging, and brought him into the citadel; in appearance to do him. 
honour, but in reality to assure himself of his person, and prevent 

: him from going to join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, he 
might also have in view the opportunity of hearing him more fre- 
quently and more commodiously. For, charmed with the allure- 
ments of his conversation, and studying to please him in every 

“thing, and to merit his affection, he had conceived an esteem, or 
rather passion for him, which rose even to jealousy, but a jealousy 
of that violence, that could suffer neither companion nor rival. He 
wished to engross him entirely to himself, to reign solely in his 
thoughts and affections, and to be the only object of his love and 
esteem. He seemed ready to give him all his treasures and all his 


* Diod. |. xvi: p. 410, 421. t Plut. p. 964. t Plat. Ep. vii, 
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a dahl he would but love him better than Dion, and not 
prerer latter’s friendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call 

i ion a tyrannic affection.* Plato had much to suffer from. 
it; for it had all the symptoms of the most ardent jealousy. Some- 
times it was all friendship,t caresses, and fond respect, with an: 
unbounded openness of heart, and an endless swell-of tender senti- 
ments: sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce passion, and. 
wild emotion; and soon after it sunk into repentance, excuses, tears, 
and humble entreaties of pardon and forgiveness. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently for Plato, 
which obliged Dionysius to restore him his liberty, and send him 
home. At his departure he would have overwhelmed him with 
presents, but Plato refused-them, contenting himself with his pro- 
mise to recal] Dion the following spring. He did not keep his = 
word, and only sent him his revenue, desiring Plato in his letters 
to excuse his breach of promise at the time prefixed, and to impute 
it only to the war. He assured him, as soon as peace should be 
concluded, that Dion should return; upon condition, however, that 
he should continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor endea- 
vour to lessen him in the opinion of the Greeks 

Plato, on his return to Greece, went to see the games at Olympia, 


on 
where he happened to lodge amongst strangers of distinction. He 


ate and passed whole days with them, living in a plain and simple 
manner, without ever mentioning Socrates or the Academy, or 
making himself known in any thing, except that his name was Plato. 
The strangers were overjoyed at having met with so mild and — 
amiable a companion; but as he never talked but on common topics, 
they had not the least notion that he was the philosopher whose 
reputation. was so universal. When the games were over, they 
* went with him to Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. 
They were scarce arrived there, when they desired him to carry 
them to see the famous philosopher of his name, who had been 
Socrates’s disciple. Plato told them smiling, that he was the man; 
upon which the strangers, surprised at their having possessed so 
inestimable a treasure without knowing it, were much displeased 
with, and secretly reproached themselves, for not having discerned 
the great merit of the man, through the veil of simplicity and 
modesty which he had thrown over it, whilst they admired him the 
more upon that account. 
The time Dion passed at Athens was not mispent.t » He em- 
ployed it chiefly in the study of philosophy, for which he had a great 
taste, and which was become his delight. He knew,§ however, 


*"Heacdn rupavyixoy tgwra. 
7 In amore hee omnia insunt vitia; suepiciones, inimicitie, injurie, inducie, bellum, 
paxrursum. Trent. in Eunuch. 
In amore hec sunt mala: bellum, 
Pax rursum. Hor. 
$ hous in Dion. p. 964. ; 
Retinuitque, quod est diffcillimum, ex sapienti& modum. Tacit. in vit. Agris, Bo 
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which. is. not very easy, how to confine it within just. bounds,.and ~ 


never gave himself up to it at. the expense of any duty. It was. at 
the’same time that Plato made him contract a particular friendship 
with his nephew Speusippus, who, uniting the easy and insinuating 
manners of a courtier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how 
to associate mirth and imnocent pleasure with the most. serious 
affairs, aud, by that character, very rarely found amongst men of 


‘learning,.was the most proper of all men to soften what was: tec 


rough and austere in. Dion's temper. 
Whilst: Dion. was at Athens, it fell to. Plato’s turn to give the 


_weablic games,, and to-have tragedies performed at: the feast of Bac- 


¢ehus,, which was. usually attended with great magnificence and 
expense, from: an extraordinary emulation which had grown inte 
fashion.. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who sought 
every occasion of producing him to the public, was well pleased to 
xesign that honour to him, in order that his magnificence might 
make. him still better beloved and esteemed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was. present at all 
their feasts and assemblies, and conversed with the most excellent 
wits and the most profound statesmen. He was not distinguished 
in company by the haughtiness.and pride too common in persons of 
dis rank,. but, on the contrary, by an unaffected, simple, and modest 
air;. and still more by the elevation of his genius, the extent of bis 
knowledge, and the wisdom. of his reflections. All the cities paid 
fim the bighest honours, and even the Lacedemomians declared 
hum a citizen of Sparta, without regarding the resentment of Diony- 
@ius, though he actually was assisting them at that time with a 
powerful supply in their war against the Thebans. So many marks 
of esteem and distinction alarmed the tyrant’s jealousy. He puta 
#top to the remittances of Diou’s revenues, and ordered them to be 
received by his own officers. . 

After Dionysius had put. an end to the war* in which he was 
engaged in Sicily, of which history relates no circumstance, he was 
afraid that his.treatment of Plate would prejudice the philosophers 
against him,.and make him pass for their enemy. For this reason 
he invited the most learned. men of Italy to his court, where he held 
frequent assemblies, in which, out of a foolish ambition, he endea- 
voured to exeel them all in eloquence and depth ef knowledge; 
venting, without application, such of Plato’s diseoursesas he retained. 
But as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart bad never 
been rightly affected with them, the source of bis elequence war 
seon.exhausted. He then perceived what he had lost. by not. having: 
made a better use of that treasure of wisdom which he had once in 
his own possession and under his own roof,,and by not-having heard, 
ial} thei extent, the admirable lectures of the greatest philosopher 
in the world. | 


* Plat, Epust. vii. p. 338.340. Plat. in Dion. p, 964..966: 
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__As in tyrants every thing is violent and impetuous, Dionysius 
was suddenly seized with an excessive desire of seeing Plato again, 
and used all means for that purpose. He prevailed upon Architas, 
and the other Pythagorean philosophers, to write to him, that he 
might return with all manner of security; and to be bound for the 
erformance of all the promises which had been made to him. 
y deputed Archidemus to Plato, and Dionysius sent at the same 
time two galleys of three benches of rowers, with several ‘of his 
friends on board, to entreat his compliance. He also wrote'letters 
to him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, that if he 
would not be persuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to ex- 
pect from him; but that if he came, there was nothing that he. 

would not be inclined to do in his favour. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and 
sister, who pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make a voyage, 
and to satisfy the impatience of Dionysius, that he might have ne 
new pretexts against him upon that account.. Whatever repugnance 
Plato had to it, he could not resist the warm solicitations made to 
him, and determined to go to Sicily for the third’ time, at seventy 
years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flattered them- 
¢elves that his wisdom would at length overthrow the tyranny; and 
the joy of Dionysius was inexpressible. He appointed the apart- 
ment of his garden for his lodging, the most honourable in the 
palace, and had so. much confidence in him, that he suffered him to 
have access et all hours, without being searched; a favour not 
granted to any of his best friends. 

After the first carcsses were over, Plato was anxious to enter 
upon Dion's affair, which he bad much at heart, and which was the 
principal motive of his voyage. But Dionysius put it off at first ; to 
which ensued complaints and murmurings, though not outwardly 
expressed forsome time. The tyrant took great care to conceal 
his sentiments, endeavouring by all manner of honours and by all 
possible regard and complaisance, to abate his friendship for Dion. 
Plato dissembled on his side, and though extremely shocked at so 
notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himself. 

Whilst they were upon these terms, and believed. that nobody 
penetrated their secret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of Plato’s particu- 
dar friends, foretold, that on a certain day there would be an eclipse 
ef the sun; which happening according to his prediction exactly at 
the hour assigned, Dionysius was so much surprised and astonished 
at, tt (a proof that he was no great philosopher,) that he made him 
a present of atalent.* Aristippus, jesting with the other phileso- 
phers wpon that occasion, said, that he had also something very 
imeredible and extraordinary to foretell. Upon being pressed te 
explain himself, J prophesy, said he, that it rill not be long before 
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Dionysius and Plato, who seem to agree so well with each other, wilt 
be enemies. : 


Dionysius verified this prediction; for being weary of the cow 
_ Straint he laid upon himself, he ordered all Dion’s lands and effects 
to be sold, and applied the money to his own use. At the same 
time he mede Plato quit the apartments inthe garden, and gave _ 
_ him another lodging without the castle in the midst of his guards, — 
- who had long hated him, and would have been gigd of an oppor- 
tunity to kill him, because he had advised Dionysius to renounce the 
tyranny, to disband them, and to live without any other guard than 
the love of his people. Plato was sensible that he owed his life to. 
the tyrant’s favour, who restrained the fury of his guard. 
Architas, the cclebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was the ~ 
principal person and supreme magistrate of T'arentum, had no sooner 
* heard of Plato’s great danger, than he sent dmbassadors with a 
‘galley of thirty oars to demand him from Dionysius, and to remind 
him, that he had come to Syracuse only upon his premise, and that: 
“of all the Pythagorean philosophers, who had engaged for his 
safety; that therefore he could not retain him against his will, nor 
suffer any insult to be done to his person, without a manifest breach, 
of faith, and absolutely forfeiting the opinion of all honest men. 
These just remonstrances awakened a remnant of shame in the 
tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to return into Greece. 
Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him.* ‘To 
the conversations, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and passion 
. for the arts and sciences, to the grave and judicious reflections of a 
profoundly wise politician, idle tattle,} frivolous amusements, and a 
stupid indolence, entirely averse to every thing serious or reasonable, 
were seen to succeed. Gluttony, drunkenness, and debauchery 
resumcd their former empire at'the court, and transformed it from 
the school of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real 
stable. of Circe. - , 


SECTION Il. 


Dion sets ont to deliver Syracuse. Sudden and fortunate sticcess of his enterprise. Horrid 
ingratitude of the Syracusans. Unparalleled goodness’ ef Dion to them and his most 
cruel enemies. Lis death. 


A. M. 3643. When Plato had quitted Sicily,{ Dionysius threw 
Ant. J. UC. 361. off all reserve, and married his sister Arete, Dion’s 
wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy a treatmens 
was, in a manner, the signal of war. From that moment, Dion 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him: 
self for all the wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in his powes 
to make him change his resolution; but finding his endeavours inef 
fectual, he foretold the misfortunes he was about to occasion, and 
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“declared 9) he must expect neither assistance nor relief from him; 
that as he had been the guest and companion of Dionysius, had 
lodged in his palace, and joined in the same sacrifices with him, he 
should never forget the duties of hospitality; and at the same time, 
not to be wanting to his friendship for Dion, that he would continue 
neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a mediator between 
them, in order to reconcile them; though he should oppose their 
designs, when they tended to the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that 
Dion could not justifiably undertake to dethrone Dionysius; this * 
was Plato’s opinion. On the other hand, Speusippus, and all the 
rest of Dion’s friends, perpetually exhorted him to go and restore 
liberty to Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and was ready to 
receive him with the utmost jov. This was indeed the disposition 
of Syracuse, which Speusippus, during his residence there with 
Plato, had sufficiently experienced. ‘This was the’ universal cry; 
whilst they importunod and conjured Dion to come thither, desiring 
him not tobe in pain for the want of ships or troops, but only to. 
embark in the first merchant-vessel he met with, and lend his per- 

“son and name to.the Syracusans against Dionysius. 

Dion did not hesitate any longer to take that resolution, which 

- in one respect cost him not a little. From the time that Dionysius. 

had ebliged him to quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his ban- 

ishment the most agreeable life it was possible to imagine, for a 

person who like him had contracted a taste for the delights of study. 

He enjoyed in peace the conversation of the philosophers, and was» 

present at their disputations; shining ma manner entirely peculiar 

to himself, by the greatness of his genius and the solidity of his 
judgement; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, to see and 
converse with the most eminent for their knowledge and capacity, 
and to correspond with the ablest politicians; leaving every where © 
the marks of his liberality and magnificence, equally beloved and 
respected by all that knew him; and receiving, wherever he came, 
the highest honours, which were rendered more to his merit than 
his birth. It was from so happy a life that he withdrew himself to 
go to the relief of his country, which implored his protection, and to 
deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long groaned. 
No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much beldness, 
or conducted with so much prudence. Dion began to raise foreign 
troops privately by proper agents, for the better concealment of his 
design. A great number of considerable persons, and who were at 
the head of affairs, joined with him. But what is very surprising, 
of all those whom the tyrant had banished, and who were not less 
than 1000, only twenty-five accompanied him in this expedition; so 

much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Zacynthus was * 

the place of rendezvous, where the troops assembled to the number 

of almost 800; but all of them of tried courage on great occasions, * 

excellently disciplined and robust, of an audacity and experience 
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rarcly to be found amongst the most brave and warlike; and, in 
fine, highly capable of animating the troops which Dion was in 
hopes of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of fight- 

ing with all the valour so noble an enterprise required. ; 

But when they were to set forwards, and it was known that this 
', armament was intended against Sicily and Dionysius, for till then it 
had not been declared, they were all in a consternation, and re- 
-pented their having engaged in an enterprise which they could not 
avoid considering as the effect of extreme rashness and folly, that — 
in the last despair was for putting every thing to the hazard. Dion 
had occasion at this time for all his resolution and eloquence to 
reanimate the troops and remove their fears. But after he had 
spoken to them, and, with an assured though modest tone, had made 
them understand, that he did not lead them in this expedition ag 
soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head of the Syracusans 
and all the people of Sicily, who bad long been prepared for a revolt, 
their dread and sadness were changed into shouts of joy, and they 
desired nothing so much as to proceed on their veyage. 

Dion, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered to 
Apollo, put himself at the head of his troops completely armed, and 
in that equipage marched in procession to the temple. He after- 
wards gave a great feast to the whole company, at the end of which, 
after the libations and solemn prayers had been made, there hap- 
pened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, who was well versed 
m the causes of such appearances, reassured his soldiers, who were 
at first in some terror upon that account. The next day they em- 
barked on board two trading, vessels, which were followed by a 
third not so large, and by two barks of thirty ears. - 

Who could have imagined, says an historian,* that a man with 
two merchant-vessels should ever dare to attack a prince who lad 
400 ships of war,} 100,000 foot, and 10,060 horse, with magazines 
of arms and corn in proportion, and treasures sufficient to pay and 
maintain them; who, besides all this, was in possession of one of the 
greatest and strongest cities then in the world, with ports, arsenals. 
and impregnable citadels, with the additional strength and support 
of a great number of potent allies? The event will show, whether 
force and power are adamantine chains for retaining a state in sub- 
jection, as the elder Dionysius flattered himself; or whether the 
goodness, humanity, and justice of princes, and the love of subjects, 
are not infinitely stronger and more indissoluble ties. 

Dion having put to sea with his small body of troops was twelve 

Diod. 1. xvi. p. 413. - 

It is notexsy to comprehend how the two Dionysii were capable of maintaining so 
great a force by sea and land, their dominions being only a part of Sicily, and consequently 
of no great extent. Jt is true, that the city of Syracuse had been very much enriched by 
commerce ; and undoubtedly those two princes received great coutributions from the.cities 
dependant upon them both in Sicily and Italy: but it is still no easy matter to conceive 
how all this could be suflicient for the enormous expenses of Dionysius the elder, in fitting 


out great fleets, raising and maintaining numerous armies, and erecting magnificent build- 
‘ings. Ji were to be wished, that historians had given us some better lights upon this head. 
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days under sail with little wind,* and the thirteenth arrived at 
Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen leagues from 
Syracuse. When they came to that place, the pilot gave notice 
that they must land directly, as there was reason to fear a hurricane, ” 
and therefore it would not be proper to put to sea. But Dion, who 
was apprehensive of making his descent so near the enemy, and 
chose to land farther off, doubled the cape of Pachynus. He had 
no sooner passed it, than a furious storm arose, attended with rain, 
thunder, and lightning, which drove his ships to the eastern coast 
of Africa, where they were in great danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. Happily for them a south wind rising 
suddenly, contrary to expectation, they unfurled all their sails, and 
after having made vows to the gods, they stood out to sea for Sicily 
They ran in this manner four days, and on the fifth entered the 
port of Minoa,a small town of Sicily under the Carthaginians, 
whose commander Synalus was Dion's particular friend and guest. 
They were perfectly well received, and would have stayed there 
some time to refresh themselves, after the rude fatigues they had 
suffered daring the storm, if they had not been informed that Diony- . 
sius was absent, having embarked some days before for the coast 
of Italy, attended by fourscore vessels. The soldiers demanded 
earnestly to be led on against the enemy; and Dion, having desired 
Synalus to send his baggage after him at a proper time, marched 
directly to Syracuse. 

‘His troops increased considerably upon. his route, by the great 
number of those who came to join him from all parts. The news 
of his arrival being soon known at Syracuse, Timocrates, who had 
married Dion’s wife, the sister of Dionysius, and to whom he had 
left the command of the city in his absence, despatched a courier to 
him into Italy, with advice of Dion's progress. But the courier, 
when almost at his journey’s end, was so fatigued from having run 
the best part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity 
of stopping to take a little sleep. In the mean time, a wolf, attracted 
by the smell of a piece of meat which he had in his wallet, came to 
the place, and ran away with both the flesh and the bag, in which 
he had also put his despatches. Dionysius was by this means pre-— 
_ vented for some time from knowing that Dion was arrived, and then 

received the news from other hands. ; 

When Dion was rear the Anapus, which runs adont halfa league 
from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and offered a sacrifice 
upon the river-side, addressing his prayers to the rising sun. All 
who were present, socing him-with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, which he were upon account of the sacrifice, crowned them- 
selves also in the same manner, as animated with one and the same 
spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least 5600 men, and 
advanced with them towards the city. The most considerable of 
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the inhabitants came out in white habits to reccive him at the gates. 
At the same time the people fell upon the tyrant’s friends, and upon 
the spies and informers, AN ACCURSED RACE OF WRETCHES, THE 
ENEMIES OF THE GODS AND MEN,* says Plutarch, who made it the 
daily business of their lives to disperse themselves into all parts, to 
mingle with the citizens, to pry into-ell their affairs, and to report | 
to the tyrant whatever they sald or thought, and often what the 
neither said nor thought. ‘{hese were the first victims to the fury 
of the people, and were knocked on the head with clubs immediately. 
“Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the citadel, mounted on 
horseback, and escaped from the city. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the walls. He 
marched at the head of his troops magnificently armed, with his 
brother Megacles on one side, and Callippus the Athenian on the 
other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. Afier him came 100 
of the foreign soldiers, very fine troops, whom he had ¢hosen for his 
guard. ‘The rest followed in order of battle, with their officers at 
the head cfthem. ‘I'he Syracusans beheld them with inexpressible 
satisfaction, and received them as a sacred procession, when: the 
gods themselves regarded with pleasure, and who restored them 
their liberty with the democracy, forty-eight years after they had 
been banished from their city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordcred.the trumpets to sound, 
to appease the noise and tumult; and silence being made, a herald 
proclaimed, that Dion and Megacles were come to abolish the tyranny, 
and to free the Syracusans and all the people of Sicily from the yoke 
of atyrant. And being desirous to harangue the people in person, 
die went to the upper part of the city, through the quarter called 
Achradma. ‘Wherever he passed, the Syracusans had sot cut, on 
hoth sides of the streets, tables and bowls, and. had prepared vic- 
tims; and as he came before their houses, they threw all sorts of 
flowers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to him as to-a god. 
Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to those 
who had done the people ary great and signal services. And can 
there be any service, any gift, so valuable as that of liberty! Not 
far from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapyle, stood a 
sun-dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. Dion placed 
himself upon it, and in a speech to the people, who had crowded 
around, exhorted them to employ their utmost efforts for the re- 
covery and preservation of their liberty. ‘The Syracusans, trans- 
ported with what he said, and anxious to express their gratitude 
and affection, elected him and his brother captains-general with 
supreme authority; and by their consent, and at their entreaty, 
joined with them twenty of the most considerable citizens, half of 
whom were of the number of those who, having been banished by 
Dionysius, had returned with Dion. ; 
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Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipola, he set the citizens 
who were prisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with stron 
~works. Dionysius arrived from Italy seven days after, and Nahe. 
the citadel by sea. The same day a great number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had left with Synalus. Those he 
immediately distributed amongst the citizens who were unprovided. 
All the rest armed and equipped themselves as well as they could, 
expressing the greatest ardour and zeal. 

Dionysius began by sending ambassadors to Dion and the Syra- 
eusans with proposals, which scemed very advantageous. The 
answer was, that by way of preliminary he must abdicate the 
tyranny; to which Dionysius did not seem averse. From thence hé 
«ame to interviews and conferences; which were only feints to gain 
time, and abate the ardour of the Syracusans by the hope of an 
accommodation. Accordingly, having made the deputics, who were 
sent to treat with him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a'great 
part of his troops, the wall, with which the Syracusans had sur- 
rounded the citadel, and made several breaches in if. Sowarm and 
amexpected an assault put Dion’s soldiers into great confusion, and 
they immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to stop them; 
and believing example more efficacious than words, he threw him- 
Self fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where he stood the charge 
with intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. He 
received a wound in the hand from a spear; his armour was scarce 
proof against the great number of darts thrown at him, and his 
shield being pierced through in many places with spears and javelins, 
dhe was at length beaten down. His soldicrs immediately brought 
him off from the enemy. He left Timonides to command them, 
and getting on horseback, rode through the whole city, stopped the 
flight of the Syracusans, and taking the foreign soldiers, whom he 
had left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them on fresh 


- 


against Dionysius’s troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely _ 


discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected a resistance. It was 
now no longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great number of the 
tyrant’s troops were killed on the. spot, and the rest escaped with 
difficulty into the citadel. ‘This victory was brilliant and glorious. 
The Syracusans, to reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave 
each of them a considerable sum of money; and those soldiers, to 
honour Dion, presented him with a crown of gold. . 

Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with several letters for 
Dion from the women of his family, and with one from Dionysius 
himself. Dion ordered them all to be read ina full assembly. That 
of Dionysius was couched in the form of a request and justification, 
imtermixed however with the most terrible menaces against the 
persons who were dearest to Dion; his sister, wife,and son. It was 
written with an art and address exceedingly well calculated to ren- 
der Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in mind of the ardour and 
zeal he had formerly expressed for the support-of the tyranny. He 
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exhorted him in language, though covert and somewhat obscure, 
yet sufficiently plain to be understood,,nct to abolish it entirely; but 
to preserve it for himself: not to give the people their liberty, who 
at heart had no attachment to him; nor to-abandon his own safety, 
and that of his friends and relations, to the capricious humour of a 
violent and inconstant multitude. | 
' he reading of this letter had the effect which Dionysius had 
proposed from it.* The Syracusans, without. regard to Dion’s 
goodness to them, ard the greatness of his soul in forgetting his 
dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them their liberty, 
took umbrage at his tco great authority, and conceived injurious 
auspicions of him. The arrival of Heraclides confirmed them in 
their sentiments, and determined them to act accordingly. He was 
one of the banished persons, a good soldier, and well known amongst. 
the troops, from having been in considerable commands under the 
tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a-secret enemy of Dion’s, 
between whom and himself there had been some difference in Peio- 
ponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to join Dion, but with the 
resolution of marching with his own forces against the tyrant, whom 
he found reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. His first endea- 
vour was to ingratiate himself with the people, for which his open 
and insinuating behaviour made him very fit; whilst Dion’s austere 
gravity was offensive to the multitude; especially as they were be- 
come more. haughty and untractable from the last victory, and 
expected to be treated like a popular state,t even before they could 
call themselves a free people; that is to say, in the full sense of the 
Greek terms, they wished to be used with complaisance, flattery, 
regard, and a deference to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that consulted 
only their passions and blind prejudices? The Syracusans, of their 
own accord, formed an assembly immediately, and chose Heraclides 
admiral. Dion came unexpectedly thither, and complained highly 
of such a proceeding; as the charge conferred upon Heraclides was 
an abridgment of his office; that he was no longer generalissimo, if 
another commanded at sea. . These remonstrances obliged the 
Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Heracles of the office 
they had so Jately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke 
up, Dion sent for him, and after some gentle reprimands for, his 
strange conduct towards him in so delicate a conjuncture, wherein 
the least division amongst them might ruin every thing, he sum- 
moned a new assembly himself, and, in the presence of the whole 
‘people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave him a guard, as he 
had himself. 

He thought by dint of kind offices to get the better of his rival's 
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ill-will. Heraclides, in his expressions and outward behaviour, 
made his court to Dion, confessed his obligations to him, promised 

. eternal gratitude, was mean and submissive in his presence, and 
obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punctuality which seemed 
to imply an entire devotion to his service, and a desire of occasions 
to do him pleasure. But underhand, by his intrigues and cabals, 
he influenced the people against him, and opposed his designs in 
every thing. If Dion gave his consent that Dionysius should quit 
the citadel by treaty, he was accused of favouring and intending to 
save him: if, to satisfy them, he continued the siege, without heark- 
ening to any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach 
him with the desire of protracting the-war, for the sake of continu- 
‘— command, and of keeping the citizens in awe and respect. 

hilistus, who came from Apulia to the tyrant’s relief with several 
galleys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionysius sent to 
offer Dion the citadel with the arms. and troops in it, and money to 
pay them for five months, ir he might be permitted by a treaty to 
retire into Italy for the rest of his*lite, and be allowed the revenue 
of certain lands, which he mentioned, in the neighbourhood of Syra- 
euse. The Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius 
alive, rejected these proposals; and Dionysius despairing of recon- 
ciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the hands.of his eldest 
A. M. 3644. son Apollocrates,,and taking the advantage of. a 
Anat. J C.350. favourable wind, embarked for Italy with his treasures 
and effects of the greatest value, and such of his friends as were 
dearest to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much blamed 
for having suffered him to escape by his negligence. ‘To regain the 
people’s favour, he proposed a new distribution of lands, insinuating, 
that the foundation of liberty was equality, as poverty was the 
principle of servitude. Upon Dion’s opposing this motion, Hera- 
clides persuadgd the people to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, 
who amounted to 3000 men, to enact a new division of land, to_ 
appoint new generals, and deliver themselves at once from Dion’s 
insupportable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nominated 
twenty-five new officers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the foreign soldiers 
to abandon Dion, and to join with them, promising to give them a 
share in the government as native citizens. ‘Those generous troops 
received the offer with disdain; and then placing Dion in the centre 
of them, with a fidelity and affection of which there are few exam- 
ples, they made their bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and 
earried him out of the city without doing the least violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with their ingratitude 
and perfidy. ‘The Syracusans, who contemned their small number, 
and attributed their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubting but they should defeat and put them 
all to the sword before they got out of the city. 
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Dion, reduced to the melancholy necessity of,either fighting 
against his fellow-citizens, or perishing with his troops, held out his 
hands to the Syracusans, imploring them in the most tender and 
affectionate manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel full of ene- 
mies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. But findin 
them deaf and insensible to all his remonstrances, he commandec 
his soldiers to march in close order without attacking; which they 
obeyed, contenting themselves with making a great noise with their 
zrms, and raising loud cries, as if they were going to fall upon the 
Syracusans. The latter were so dismayed with those appearances, 
that they all ran away in every street without being pursued. Dion 
hastened the march of his troops towards the country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and ridiculed by the 
women of the city, were desirous to retrieve their honour; and made 
their troops take arms and return to the pursuit of Dion. They 
came up to him at the pags of a river, and made their horse advance 
to skirmish. But when they saw that Dion was resolved in earnest 
to repel their insults, and had made his troops face about with great 
indignation, they were again scized with terror, and taking to their 
heels ina more shameful manner than before, made ail the haste 
they could to regain the city. 

The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour and 
esteem.*. They also made presents to his soldiers, and declared 
them free citizens. Some days after which they sent ambascadors 
to the Syracusans, to demand justice for the ill treatment ef those 
troops; and they on their side sent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and insolent pros- 
perity, which entirely banished reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their pride. The 
citadel was so much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Dieny- 
sius, after having suficred very much, resolved at last to surrender 
it. They sent inthe night to make that proposal, nd were to give 
it up the next morning. But at dey-break, whilst they were pre- 
pafing to execute the treaty, Nypsius, an able and valiant general, 
whom Dionysius had gent from Italy with corn and money to the 
besieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Arethusa 
Plenty succeeding on a sudden to famine, Nypsius landed his treope, 
and summoned en assembly, wherein he made a speech to the sol- 
dicrs suitable to the present conjuncture, which determined them to 
hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the point of sur- 
rendering, was relieved in this manncr, contrary to all expectation. 

‘I'be Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, 
and attacked the cnemy’s fleet. They sunk some of their ships, 
took others, and. pursued the rest to the shore. But this very vic- 
tory was the occasion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dis- 


cretion, without cither leadcr or authority to command or counsel! 
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them, the officers as well as soldiers gave themselves up to rejoicing, 
feasting, drinking, debauchery, and every kind of loose excess. 
Nypsius knew well how to take advantage of this general infatua- 
tion. He attacked the wall that enclosed the citadel, and having 
made himself master of it, he demolished it in several places, and 
permitted his soldiers to enter and plunder the city. All things 
were in the utmost confusion. Here, the citizens half asleep, had 
their throats cut; there, houses were plundered; whilst the women 
and children were driven off into the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lamentations. 

There was but one man who could remedy this misfortune and 
preserve the city. This was in every body’s thoughts, but no one. 
had courage enough to propose it; so much ashamed were they of 
the ungenerous manner in which they had driven him out. As the / 
danger increased every moment, and already approached the quar- 
ter Achradina, in the height of their extremity and despair, a voice 
was heard from the cavalry and allies, which said, That it. was abso- 
lulely necessary to vecall Dion and the Peloponnesian troops from the 
country of the Leontines. As soon as any body had courage enough 
to utter those werds, they were the general cry of the Syracusans, 
who with teats of joy and grief offered up prayers to the gods, that 
they would bring him back to them. The hope alone of secing him 
again, gave them new courage, and enabled them to make head 
against the enemy. The deputies set out immediately with full 
speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion’s feet, 
bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extremity to which 
the Syracusans were reduced. Some of the Leontines, and several 
ef the Peloponnesian soldiers, who had seen them arrive, were 
already got round Dion, and rightly conceived, from their earnest- 
ness and humiliating posture, that somethidg very extraordinary 
had happened. Dion had no sooner heard what they had to say, 
than he carried them with him to the assembly, which formed itself” 
uamediately; for the people ran thither with abundance of eager- 
ness. ‘The two principal deputies explained in a few words the 
ereatness of their distress, and implored the foreign troops to hasten 
to the relicf of the Syracusans, and to forget the ill treatment they had 
received ; and the rather, because that unforiunate people had already 
paid a severer penalty for it, than the most injured amongst them 
ecould desire to impose. | : \ 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre 
where the assembly was held continued in mournful silence. Dion 
rese: but as soor as he began to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed 
his utterance. ‘The foreign soldiers called out to him to take courage, 
and expressed a generous compassion for his grief. At length, 
having recovered himself a little, he spoke to them in these terms: 
Men of Peloponnesus, and you our allies, I have assembled you here, 
tat you might deliberate upon what regards yourselves; as for my 
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part, I must not deliberate when Syracuse is in danger. If I cannos 


preserve it, I go to perish with it, and to bury myself in its ruins. 
But for you, if you are resolved to assist us once more ; us, whe are 
the most imprudent and most unfortunate of mankind; come and re- 
lieve the city of Syracuse, from henceforth the work of your hands. 
But if the just subjects of complaint which you have against the Syra- 
eusans determine you to abandon them in their present condition, and 
to suffer them to perish ; may you receive from the immortal gods the 
reward you merit for the affection and fidelity which you have hitherto 
expressed for me. For the rest, I have only to desire that you wilt 
keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not abandon you when un- 
worthily treated by his countrymen, and who did not abandon his 
countrymen when fallen into misfortunes. : 

He had no sooner ceased speaking, than the foreign soldiers rose 
up with loud cries, and entreated him to lead them on that moment 
to the relief of Syracuse. The deputies transported with joy, saluted 
and embraced them, praying the gods to bestow upon Dion and 
them all kind of happiness and prosperity. When the tumult was 
appeased, Dion ordered them to prepare fur the march, and as seou 
as they had supped, to return with their arms to the same place, 
being determined to set out the game raght, and fly to the relief of 
his country. | 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Dionysius, after 
having done all the mischief they could to the city, retired at night 
into the citadel with the loss of some of their soldiers. This short 
respite gave the seditious orators new courage. Flattering them- 
selves that the enemy would lie still after what they had done, they 
exhorted the Syracusans to think no farther of Dion, nor to receive 
him if he came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to 
them in courage, but to defend their city and liberty with their own 
urms and valour. New deputies were instantly despatched from 
the general officers to Dion to prevent. his coming, and from the 
principal citizens and his friends to desire him to hasten his march + 
which difference of sentiments and centrariety of advices occasioned 
his advancing slowly, and by short marches. 

When the night was far spent, Dion’s enemies seized the gales 
of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the same instant, Nypsits, 
well apprised of ail that passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the 
citadel with a greater body of troops, and more determinate than 


' before. They entirely demolished the wall that enclosed them, and 


entered the city, which they plundered. Nothing but slaughter and 


_ blood was seen every where. Nor did they stop for the pillage, but 


seemed to have no other view than to ruin and destroy all before 
them. One would have thought, that the son of Dionysius, whony. 
his. father had left in the citadel, being reduced to despair, and 
prompted by envenomed hatred for the Syracusans, was determined 
te bury the tyranny in the ruins of the city. ‘To prevent Dion's 
relief of it, they had recourse to fire, the swiftest instrument of 


so. ? 
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burning, with torches and lighted straw, all places within’ 

power, and darting combustibles against tht rest. The Syra- 
‘who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered in the streets; 

nd those who to shun the murderous sword retired into the houses, 

were driven out of them again by the encroaching fire; for there 

were abundance of houses burning, and many that fell upon the 

people in the streets. 7 ey 

hese very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging the citi- 

zens to agree in not keeping the gates shut against him. Couriers 
after couriers were despatched to hasten his march. Heraclides 
himself, his most declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, 
and afterwards his uncie Theodotus, to conjure him to advance with 
the utmost speed to their assistance, there being no one who was 
able to make head against the enemy, he himself being wounded, » 
nd the city almost entirely ruined and reduced tu ashes. 

Dion received this news when he was about, sixty stadia* from 
the gates. His soldiers upon that occasion marched witirthe utmost 
ciligence, and with so good a will, that it was not long before, he 
arrived at the walls of the city. He entered by the quarter called 
Hecatompedon. He there detached his light-armed troops against © 
the enemy, to reanimate the Syracusans by the sight ofthem. He ._ 

‘then drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came 
running to joia him on allsides. He divided them into small parties, 
of greater depth than front, and put different officers at the head of 
them, that thev micbt be capable of attacking in several ~jaces at 
once, and appear stronger and more formidable to the enemy. 

After having made these dispos'tions, end offered up nis prayers 
to the gods, he marched across the city against the enemy. In 
every street as he passed he was welcomed w.th acclamations, cries 
of joy, and songs of victory, mingled with the prayers and blessings 
of all the Syracusans, who called Dion their preserve and their 
god, and his soldiers their brothers and fellow-citizens. At that 

| instant, there was not a single inan in the city so fond of life, as not 

| to be much more in pain for Dion’s safety than his own, and not to 

‘fear much more for him thea for all the rest together, seeing hin 

march foremost to so great a danger, over blooc, fire, anddead bodies, 
with which the streets and squares were universally covered. | 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no less terrible: 
for they were animated by rage and despair, and were posted .n le 
of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which 
made the approach very difficult and dangerous. ‘They were under 
the necessity of defending the citadel, which was their safety and 
retreat, and durst not remove from it, lest their communications — 
should be cut off. But what was inost capable of disordering and 
discouraging Dion's soldiers, and made their march very painful and 
difficult, was the fire. For, wherever they turned themselves, they 

r 


* Two or three leagues. 
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marched by the light of the houses in flames, and were obliged to 
go over ruins in the midst of fires; exposing themselves to being 
crushed in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roofs of houses, 
which tottered half consumed by the flames, and under the necessity — 
of keeping their ranks, whilst thev opened their way through fright- 
ful clouds of smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very small number on» 
each side were capable of coming to blows, from the want of room, 
and the unevenness of the ground. But et length Dion’s soldiers, 

*. encouraged and supported by the cries and ardour of the Syra- 
, cusans, charged tue enemy with such redoubled vigour, that the 
troops of Nypsius gave way. The greatest part of them escaped 
into the citadel, which was very near; and those who remained 
without, being broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit by the 
foreign troops. %§ 

The time would not admit the'r making immediate rejoicings for 
their victory, in the mannerso great an exploit deserved; the Syra- 
cusans being obliged to employ themselves in rescuing their houses, 
and .o pass the whole night in extinguishing the fire; which, how- 
ever, they did nat effect without great dificulty. 

At the return of day, none of the seditious orators durst stay in 
the city, but all fled sclfcondemned, to avoid the punishment due 
to their crimes. Gnly Heraclides and Theodotus came to Dion, 
and put themselves into his hands, confessing their injurious treat- 
ment of .1im, and conjuring him not to imitate their ill conduct: 
that it became Dion, superior as he was in all other respects to the 
rest of mankind, to show himself equally so in greatness of soul, by 
subduing his resentment and revenge, and forgiving the ungrateful, 
who owned themselves unworthy of his pardon. | 

Heraclidces and Theodotus having made these supplications, Dion’s 

“friends advised him not to spare men of their vile and malignant 
disposition; but to abandon Heraclides to the ecldiers, and in so 
doing, gxterminate from the state that epirit of sedition and intrigue; 
a distemper that has really something of madness in it, and is no 
Jess to be feared from, iis pernicious consequences than tyranny 
itself «But Dion, to appease them, said, That other captains gcne- 
rally made the means of conqucring their enemies their sole study ; 
that for his part, he had passed much time in the Academy, in learn+ 
ing to subdue anger, envy, and all the jarring passions of the mind: 
that the sign of having conquered them is not kindness and affability 
ta friends and persons of merit ; bul treating those with humanity who 
have injured us, and in being aheays ready to forgive them: that he 
. did not desire so much to appear superior to Heraclides in power and 
ability,.as in wisdom and justice; for in that true and essential supe- 
riortiy consists: that if Heraclides be wicked, invidious, and per- 
Jidious, must Dion contaminate and dishonour himself by base resent- 
ment? It is true, according to human laws, there seems to be less 
enjustlice in rerengmg an injury, han committing it; bul if we consult 
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nature, we should find both the one and the other to have their rise in 
the same weakness of mind. Besides, there is no disposition so obdu- 
rate and savage, but may be vanquished by the force of kind usage and 
* obligations. Dion, influenced by these maxims, pardoned Heraclides. 
He engaged next in enclosing the citadel with a new work, and, 
he ordered each of the Syracusans to go and cut a large stake. In 
“the night, he set his soldiers to work, whilst the Syracusans took 
their rest. He surrounded the citadel in this manner with a strong 
palisade, before it was perceived: so that in the morning, the great- 
ness of the work, and the suddenness of the execution, were matter ~ ° | 
of admiration for all the wor!d, as wcll the enemy as the citizens. 
Having finished this palisade, he buried the dead; and dismissing 
the prisouers taken from the enemy, he summoned an assembly. 
Lferaciides proposed in it, that Dion should be elected generalissimo 
_ With supreme authority by sea and land. All the people of worth, 
and the most considerable of the citizens, were pleased with. the 
proposal, and desired that it might have the sanction of the assembly. 
Hut the mariners and artisaus who were sorry that Heraclides 
should lose the office of admiral; and convinced that, however little 
estimate he might be in all other respects, he would at least be 
more for the pcople than Dion, opposed it with all tueir power. 
Bion, to avoid exasperating them, did not insist upon that point, and 
reinstated Heraclides in his command-in-chief at sea. But his 
opposing the distribution of lands ana houses which they were 
anxious should take place, and his cancelling and annulling what- 
ever liad hee decreed upon that head, embroiled him with them 
irretrievably. 
‘ Heraclides, taking advantage of a disposition so favourable to his 
views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues against Dion; 
as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himself master of 
Syracuse, and to shut the gates upon h.s rival. But it proved un- 
suceessfir.. A Spartan, who had been sent to the aid of Syracuse, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides and Dion,  - 
under the etrictest caths, and the strongest assurances of obedience 
on the side of the former; weac ties to a man void of faith and 
probity. 
The Syracusans having 
«ome unnecessary, applied solely to the siege of the citadel, and - 
rebuilt the wall which had been threwn down. As no relief came 
to the besieged, and bread began to fill short with them, the sol- 
diers grew mutinous, and would no longer observe any discipline. 
The sca of Dionysius, fiading himself without hope or resource, 
entered into a capitulation with Dion, by which he surrendered:'to 
him the citadel, with at! the arms and other warlike stores... He 
earried his mother aud sisters away with him, filled five galleys 
with his followers and effects, and went to his father; for Dion gave 
him entire liberty to withdraw unmolested. It is easy to conceive - 
the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, children, old peo- 


ne dismissed their sea foress, who were be- 
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ple, all hurried to the port to gratify their eyes with so agreeable a © 

spectacle, and to solemnize the joyful day, on which, after so many 

years’ servitude, the sun arose for the first time upon the liberty of 
yracuse. i . 
Apollocrates having set sail, and Dion beginning his march to 


enter the citadel, the princesses, who were there, did not stay tilt 


he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. Aristomache 
led the son of Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground and fuil of tears. Dion embraced his 
sister first, and afterwards his son. Aristomache then presenting 
Arete to him, spoke thus: 7he tears you see her shed; at the time 
that your presence restores us life and joy, the shame expressed tn her 
looks, her silence itself, and her confusion, sufficiently denote the grief 
with which she is ®enetratcd, at the sight of a husband, to whom 
another has been substituted contrary to her will, but who alone has 
always possessed her heart. Shall she salute you as her uncle, shalt 
she embrace you as her husband? Aristomache having spoken in this 
manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced his 
wife; gave his son again into her arms, and sent them home to his 
house; because he thought proper to give up the citadcl to the 
Syracusans, as greater evidence of their liberty. 

For himself, after having rewarded with a truly royal magnificence 
all those who had contributed to his success, each according to their 
rank and merit; at the height of glory and happiness, and the object 
of admiration, not only of Sicily, but of Carthage and all Greece, 
who esteemed him the wisest and most fortunate eaptain that ever 
dived, he still retained his original simplicity; 2s modest and plain 
in his garb, equipage, and table, as if he had_lived in the academy 
with Plato, and not with peeple bred in armies, with officers and 
soldiers, who often breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence. 
Accordingly, at the time t.at Plato wrote to him, That the eyes of 
all mankind were upon him alone; little affected with that general 
admiration, his thoughts were always intent upon the academy, that 
school of wisdom and virtue, where exploits and successes were 
judged of, not from the-externa] splendour and noise with which 
they are attended, but from the wise and moderate use which is 
made of them. 

Dion designed to establish a form of government in Syracuse, 


composed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the aristocracy 


was always to prevail, and te decide the most important affairs, by 
the authority, which, according to his plan, was to be vested in a 
council of elders. Heracles again opposed him in this scheme, 
still turbulent and seditious as usual, and solely intent upon gaining 
the people by flattery, caresses, and other popular arts. One day, 
when Dion sent for him to the council, he answered that he would 
not come; and that, being only a private person, he should be in the 
assembly with the rest of the citizens, whenever it was summoned. 
Hig view, in such behaviour, was to make his court to the people, 
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and te render Dion odious; who, weary of his repeated insults, per- 
mitted those to fal him whom he had formerly prevented. They 
accordingly went to his house and despatched him. We shall see 
presently Dion’s own sense of this action. 

The Syracusans were deeply affected with his death; but as Dion 
eolemnized his fimeral with great magnificence, followed his body 
in person at fhe head of his whole army, and afterwards harangued 
the people upon the occasion, they were appeased, and forgave him 
the murder; conyinced that it was impossible for the city ever to be 
free from commotio 33 and sedition, whilst heraclides and Dion 
governed together. 

After that marder Dion never knew j joy nor peace of mind. a. 
hideous spectre, which he saw in the night, filled him with trouble, 
terror, and melancholy. The phantom: seemed a woman of enor- 
mous stature, who, in her attire, air, and haggard leoks, resembled 

a fury, and who swept his nouse with violence. His son’s death, 
‘whe for some uhknown grief had thrown himself from the roof of a 
house, passed for the accomplishment of that ominous apparition, 
and was the prelude to his misfortunes. Callippus gave the finish- 
ing stroke to them. He was an Athenian, with whom Dion had 
contracted an intimate friendship whilst he lodged in his-house at. 
Athens, and with whom he had lived ever after in an entire freedom 
and unbounded confidence. Callippus, having given himself up to 
his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts of making himself 
master of Syracuse, threw off all regard for the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and hospitality, and devised how to get rid of Dion, who was 
the sole obstacle to his designs. Notwithstanding his care to con- 
ceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of Dion’s sister and ~ 
wife, who lost no time, and spared no pains, to ciscover the truth 
by a very strict inquiry. ‘To prevent its effccts, he went to them 
with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being inconsolable, 
that any body should suspect hi of such a crime, or think him - 
capable of so black a design. They insisted upon his taking the 
great oath, as it was called. The person who swore it, was wrap- 
ped in the parple mantle of the goddess Proserpine, and holding ‘& 
lighted torch in his hand, pronounced i in the temple the most dread- 
ful execrations against himself which it is possible to imagine. 

‘fhe oath cost him noth’ ng, but.did not convince the princesses. _ 
They daily received new intimations of his guilt from several hands, 
as did Dion himself, and all his friends in general persuaded him to 
an Callippus’s crime by a just and sudden punishment. But 
ve never could reselve upon it. The dea‘h of Heraclides, which 
he looked upon asa hornble blot upon his reputation and virtue, 
was perpetually present to his troubled imagination, and renewed 
by continual terrors his grief and repentance. Tormented night 
and day by that cruel remembrance, he professed that he had rather 


* Plut. p. 981. 683. Diod. p. 432. 
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die a thousand deaths, and present his throat himself to whoever 

would kill him, than live under the necessity of continual precau- 

tions, not only against his enemies, but the best of his friends. 
Callippus ill deserved that name. He hastened to the execution 


‘of his crime, and caused Dion to be assassinated in his own house 


_ by some Zacynthian soldiers, who were entirely devoted to his - 


; 


interest. The sister and wife of that prince were put into prison, 
where the latter was delivered of a son, which she resolved to nurse 
there herself. ny ; 
A M.3cis. -. After this murder, Callippus wes for some time ina 
Ant. J.C. 358. splendid condition, having made himself master of 
Syracuse by the.means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to 
his service, and whom he had gained by the gifts he bestowed upon 
them. The Pagans belicved, that the Divinity ought to punish 
reat crimes in a sudden and extraordinary manner in this life; and 
lutarch observes, that the success of Callippus cecasioned very 
preat complaints against the gods, as if they suffered calmly, and 
without indignation, the vilest.of men to raise himself .0 so exalted 
a fortune by so detestable and impious a method. But Providence 
was not long without justifying itself, for Callippus soon suffered 
the punishment of lis guilt. Having marched with his troops to 
take Catana, Syracuse revelted against him, and threw off the yoke 
of so shanieful a subjection. He afterwards attacked Messina, 
where he lost abundance of men, and particularly all the Zacynthian 
soldiers, who liad murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive 
him, but all detcsting him as the most execrable of wretches, he 
retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for some time a misera- 
‘ble life, he was killed by Leptines and Polyperchon, and, it was said, 
with the same dagger with which Dion had been assassinated. 

History has few examples of so striking an attention of Providence 
to punish great crimes, such as murder, perfidy, treason, either in 
the authors of those crimes themselves, who commanded or executed 
them, or in the accomplices who were any way concerned in thern. 
The divine justice displays itself from time to time in this manner, 
tosprove that it is not unconcerted and inattentive; and to prevent 
the inundation of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion, 
but it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable chastisements 
in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater punishments are 
reserved for guilt in the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came out of prison, 
Icetas of Syracuse, one of Dion’s friends, received them into his 
house, and treated them at first with an attention, fidelity, and 
generosity of the most exemplary kind, had he persevered: but com- 
plying at last with Dion’s enemies, he provided a bark for them, and 
having put them on board, under the pretence of sending them to 
Peloponnesus, he gave orders to those who were to carry them, to 
kil them on the voyage, and to throw them into the sea. He was’ 
not long without receiving the chastisement due to lus black 
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treachery; for being taken by Timoleon, he was put to death. The 


Syracusaus, fully to avenge Dion, killed also the two daughters of 
that traitor. zy 44 

The relations and friends cf Dion,* soon after bis death, had writ- 
ten to Plato, to consult him upon the manner in which they should 
behave in the present troubled and fluctuating condition of Syra- 
cuse, and to know what sort of government it was proper to establish 
there. Plato, who knew the Syracusans were equally incapable of 
entire liberty or absolute servitude, exhorted them strenuously to 
pacify all things as soon as possible, and for that purpose, to change 
the tyranny, of which the very name was odious, into a lawful 
sovereignty, which would make subjection easy and agreeable. He 
advised them (and, according to him, it had been Dion’s opinicn) to _ 
create three kings, one to be Hipparinus, Dion’s son; another Hip- 
parinus, Dionysius the younger’s brother, who seemed to be well 
inclined towards the people; and Dionysius himself, if he would 
comply with such conditions as should be duly prescribed him;. and 
to invest them with an authority not much unlike that of the kings 
of Sparta. By the same scheme, thirty-five magistrates were to be 
appointed, to take care that the laws should be duly observed; these 
were to have great authority both in times of war and peace, and 
to serve as a balance between the power of the kings, the senate, 
and the people. ; 

Jt does not appear that this advice was ever followed, and indeed 
it had great inconveniences. It is only known,} that Hipparinus, 
Dionysius’s brother, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet and 
eonsiderable forees, expelied Callippus, and exercised the sovereign 
power two years. 

The history of Sicily, which I have related thus far, includes 
about fifly years, beginning with Dionysius the elder, who reigned 
thirty-cight, to the death of Dion. 


SECTION IV. 


Character of Dion. 


ad 


It is not easy to find so many excellent qualities in one and the 
same person as were united in Dion. I do not consider, in this 
place, his wonderful taste for the sciences, his art of associating 
them with the greatest employments of war and peace, of extracting 
from them the rules of conduct and maxims of government, and of 
making them an equally useful and honourable entertainment of his 
leisure; I confine myself to the statesman and patriot; and in this 
view, how admirable does he appear! Greatness of soul, elevatiom 
of sentiments, generosity in bestowing his wealth, heroic valour im, 
battle, attended. with a coolness of temper, and a prudence scarce to 
be paralleled; a mind vast and capable of the highest views, a con: 
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etancy not to be shaken by the greatest dangers or the most unex- 
pected revolutions of fortune, the love of his ecuntry and of the 
public good carried almost to excess: these are part of Dion’s vir- 
tues. The design he formed of delivering his country from the 
yoke of tyranny, and his boldness and wisdom in the execution of it, 
‘show. us of what he is capable. 

But what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion’s character, the 
most worthy of admiration, and, if I may say so, the most above 
human nature, is the greatness of soul, and unexampled patience, 
with which he suffered the ingratitude of his countrymen. He had 
abandoned and sacrificed every thing to come to their relief; he had 
reduced the tyranny to extremities, and was upon the point of re- 
establishing them in the full possession of their liberty : in return for 
such great services, they shamefully expelled him the city, accom- 
panied with a handful of foreign soldiers, whose fidelity they had 
not been able to corrupt; they load him with injuries, and add to 
their base perfidy the most cruel outrages and indignity: to punish 
those ungrateful traitors he had only a signal to give, and to leave 
the rest to the indignation of his soldiers: master of their temper, as 
well as his own, he curbs their impetuosity, and, without disarming 
their hands, restrains their just rage, suffering them, in the very 
height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, and not kill, his ene- 
mies, because he could not forget that they were his fellow-citizens 
and brethren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can be objected to Dion, 
which is, his having something rigid and austere in his temper, that 
-made him less accessible and sociable than he should have been, and 
kept even persons of: worth and his best friends at a kind of distance. 
Plato, and those who had his glory sincerely at heart, had often 
warned him of this. But notwithstanding the reproaches which 
were made him upon his too austere gravity, and the inflexible 
severity with which he treated the people, he still piqued himself 
upon making no abatement of them: whether his natural disposition 
~ was entirely averse to the arts of insinuation and persuasion; or 
that from the view of correcting and reforming the Syracusans, 
vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complaisant discourses 
of their orators, he thought fit to employ that rough and manly man 
ner of behaviour towards them. 


_ Dion was mistaken in the most essential point of governing. - 


_ From the throne to the lowest office in the state, whoever 1s charged 
with the care of ruling and conducting others, ought particularly to 
study the art of managing men’s tempers,* and of giv_ng them that 
bent and turn of mind that may best suit his measures; which can- 
not be done by harshly domineering over them, by commanding 
haughtily, and contenting one’s self with laying down the rule an 
the duty with inflexible rigour. There is, even in worth itself, in vir 


* Which art an ancient poet called flexanima, atgue omnium regina rerum oratss 
Cic. de divin. n. 80. 2 


~ 


tue, and the exercise of all functions, an exactitude and steadiness, _ 
-or rather a kind of stiffness, which frequently degenerates into a 


vice when carried into extremes. I know it is never allowable to 
break through rules, but it is always laudable, and often necessary, 
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to soften and make them more pliant; which is best effected by 


mildness of demeanour, and an insinuating behaviour; not always 
exacting the discharge of a duty in its utmost rigour; overlooking 
abundance of small faults, that do not merit much notice, and ani- 
madverting upon those which are more considerable with favour 
and mildness; in a word, in endeavouring by all possible means to 
acquire people’s affection, and to render virtue and duty amiable. 

a permission to kill Heraclides, which was obtained with 
difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary to his natural disposi- 
tion as well as principles, cost him dear, and brought that trouble 
and anguish upon him that lasted till the day of his death, and of 
which they were the principal cause. 


SECTION VY. 


Pionysius ihe younger re-ascends the throne. Syracuse imp.ores aid of the Corinthiars, 
who send Timoleon. That general enters Syracuse, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of [cetas to prevent him. Dionysius surrenders himself to him, and retires to Corinth. , 


A. M. 3647. Callippus, who had caused Dion to be murdered, and 
Ant. J.C.257. had substituted himself in his place, did not possess his 
power long.* Thirteen months after, Hipparinus, Dionysius’s bro- 
ther, arriving unexpectedly at Syracuse with a numerous fleet, 
expelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal sovereignty, 
which he held during two years. 

A. M. 3654. Syracuse and all Sicily, being harassed by different 
Ant. J.C. 350. factions and intestine war, were in a miserable condi- 
tion. Dionysivs, taking advantage of those troubles, tea years after 
he had been obliged to quit the throne, had assembled some foreign 
troops, and having overcome Nypseus, who had made himself 
master of Syracuse, he reinstated himself in the possession of his 
dominions. 

It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-establishment,} and 
to express his gratitude to them, that he sent statues of gold and 
ivory to Olympia and Delphi of very great value. The galleys 
which carried them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at that time 
near Corcyra with a fleet.{ Ife wrote to Athens to know in what 
tmanner he should dispose of this sacred booty, and was answered, 


that he need not examine scrupulously for what it was designed, 


but make use of it for the subsistence of his troops. Dionysius 


on 


complained bitterly of such treatment to the Athenians,.in a letter - 


which he wrote, wherein he reproached them, with great warmth 
and justice, for their avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 
A commander of pirates had acted much, more nobly and more 
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religiously towards the Romans about fifiy years before.* The 
latter, after the taking of Veii, the siege of which had lasted ten_ 
years, sent a golden cup to Delphi. The deputies who carried thas 

resent were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried to that 
island. It was the custom to divide among the citizens all the prizes 
they took as a common stock.+ ‘The island at that time was under 
the government of a magistrate more like the Romans in his man- 
ners than those he governed. He was called 'Timasitheus,t and his 
behaviour agreed well with the signification of his name. Full of 
respect for their character of envoys, the sacred gift they carried, 
the motive of their offering, and still more for the majesty of the 
god for whom it was designed, he inspired the multitude, that gene- 
raliy follow the examzle of those who rule them, with the same 
sentiments of respect and religion. The envoys were received 
therefore with all possible marks-of distinction, and their expenses 
borne by the pnblic.. ‘Timasitheus convoyed them with a strong 
squadron to Delphi, and brought them back in the same manner te 
Rome. It is easy to judge how sensibly the Romans were affected 
with so noble a proceeding. By a decree of the senate they re- 
warded T'imasitheus with great prese..is, and granted him the right 
of hospitality. And more than 150 years after, when the Romans 
took Lipara from the Carthaginians, with the same gratitude as.if 
the action had been but lately dune, they thought themselves obliged 
to do farther honour to the family of their benefactor, and resoived. 
that all his descendants should be ever exempted from the tribute 
imposed upon the other inhabitants of that island. 

This was certainly great and noble on beth sides: but the con- 
trast does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius. Though he expressed’ some regard for 
the gods, his actions evin¢ed no humanity for his subjects. His. 
past misfortunes, instead of correcting and softening his disposition, . 
had only served to inflame it, anc to render him more Savage and 
brutal than before. | 
_ The most worthy and considerable of the citizens,) not being able 
to support so cruel a servitude, had had recourse to Icetas, king of 
. the Leontines, and abandoning themselves to his conduct, had 
elected him their general; not that they believed he differed in any 
thing from the most avowed tyrants, but because they had no other 
resource. . Ae , 

During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who were almost 


 } 


* Liv. Decad. }. v. c. 28. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 307. 
_ t Mos erat civitatis, velut publico latrocinio, partam predam dividere. Forté eo anno. 
in summo magistratu erat Timasitheus quidam, Romanis vir similior quam suis: qui lega- 
torum nomen, donu:nque, et deum cui mitteretur, et doni causam veritus ipse, multitudinem 
quoque, que semper ferme regenti est similis, religionis juste implevit; adductosque in 
publicum hospitiam legatos cum presidiv etiam navium Delphos prosecutos, Rumam indé 
ply restituit. Hospitium cum eo senatusconsulto est factum, donaque publicé data 

it. Liv. ad 

+ Timasitheus signifies one who honours the gais. 

$ Diod. }. xvi. p. 459 & 464. Plut. in Timol. p. 236 & M3. 
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always at war with the Syracusans, having arrived in Sicily witha’ 
great fleet, had already made a great progress there. ‘The Sicilians. 
sand the people of Syracuse resolved to send an embassy into Greece,. 

_ to demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Syracusans were 
descended, and who had always openly declared against tyrants in 
favour of iiberty. Icetas, who proposed no other end frem his com- 
mand than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had no thoughts 
of setting it free, treated secretly with the Carthaginians, though. 
im public he affected to praise the wise measures of the Syracusans, 
and even sent his deputies along with theirs. , 
A. M. 3655. Corinth received tne ambassadors perfectly well, 
Ant. J.C. 349. decreed that aid should be sent to the Syracusans, and 
immediately appointed Timoleon genera:. He had led a retired 
life for twenty years; without interfering in public affairs, and was 
far from believing that at his age, end in the circumstances he then 
was, he should be thought on upon such an ‘occasion. 

He was descended from one of the noblest families of Cerinth,. 
loved his country passionately, and discovered upon all occasions a 
singular humanity of temper, except against tyrants and bad men. 
He was an excellent captain; and as in his youth he had possessed’ 
all the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and courage of the: 
most ardent youth. Det id 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom he tenderly 
loved, as he had demonstrated in a battle, in which he covered hiny 
with his body, and saved his life at the great danger.of his own; but 
his country was still dearer to him’ That brother having made 
himself tyrant of it,so black a crime gave him the sharpest affliction. 
He made use of ai] possible means to bring him back to his duty; 
kindness, friendship, afiection, remonstrances, and even menaces. 
But finding. all his endeavours ineffectual, and-that nothing could 
‘prevail upon a heart: abandoned to embition, he caused his brother 
to be assassinated in his presence by two of his friends and intimates,. 
and thoucht that, upon such an occasion, the laws of nature ought 
to give place to those of his country. ; 
That action was admired and applauded by the principal citizens 
of Corinth, and by most of the philosophers, who locked upon it as. 
the most noble effort of human virtue; and Plutarch seems to pass- 
the same judgment upon it, All the world were not of that opinion,. 
and some people reproached him as an abominable parricide, who. 
could not fail of drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him- 
self. His mother especially in the excess of her grief, uttered the 
most dreadful curses and imprecations against him; and when he 
came to console her, not being able to bear the sight of her son’s_ 
murderer, sie thrust him away with indignation, and shut her doors 
against him. , 

He was then struck with all the horror of his guilt, and giving 
himself up to the most bitter remorse, considered Timophanes no 
longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and resolved to put an end to. 
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his life, by abstaining from all nourishment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends dissuaded him from that fatal resolution. Over- 
came by their prayers and entreaties, he was at Jength prevailed 
upon to live; but he condemned himself to pass the rest of his days. 
an solitude. From that moment he renounced all public affairs, and 
for several. years never came to the city, but wandered about in the. 
most solitary and desert places, abandoned to excess of grief and 
melancholy. So true it is, that neither the praises of flatterers, nor 
the false reasonings of politicians, can suppress the cries of con- 
science, Which is at once the witness, judge, and executioner of 
those who dare to violate the most sacred rights and ties of nature! 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed return 
to Corinth at the latter part of that time, but lived there always 
private and retired, without concerning himself witb the administra- 
tion of the government. It was not without great repugnance that 
he accepted the employment of general, but he did not think it 
allowable to refuse the service of his country, and his duty prevailed 
against his inclination. 

Whilst Timoleon assembled his troops, and was preparing to sail, 
the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, in which he fold them, 
That it was not necessary for them to make any farther levies, nor to 
exhaust themselves in great expenses to come to Sicily, and expose 
themselves to evident danger; that the Carthaginians, apprised of 
their design, were waiting to intercept their squadron in its passage , 
with wgreat fleet ; and that their slowness in sending their troops, had. 
obliged him to call in the Carthaginians themselves io his aid, and-to 
aniale use of them against the tyrant. Jie had made a secret treaty 
with them, by which it was stipulated, that after the expulsion of 
Dionysius from Syracuse, he should take possession of it in his place. 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the zeal of the 
Corinthians, only incensed them still more, and hastened the-de- 
parture of Timoleon. He embarked with ten galleys, and arrived 
safe upon the coast of Italy: here the news that came from Sicily 
‘extremely perplexed him, and discouraged his troops. An account 
was brought, that Icetas had defeated Dionysius; and having made. 
himself master of the greatest part of Syracuse, had obliged the 
tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter called 
the Isle, where he besieged him; end that he had given orders to | 
the Carthaginians to prevent Timoleon’s approach and landing, that — 
they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, 
when they should have compelled that ;-eneral to retire. And indeed 
the Carthaginians had sent twenty galleys to Rhegium. 

The Corinthians upon their arrival at that port, found ambassa- 
dors from Icetas, who declared to Timoleon, that he miyht come to 
Syracuse, and would be well received there, provided he dismissed 
his troops. The proposal was an absolute insult, and at the same 
time more perplexing. It seemed impossible to beat the vessels 
which the barbarians had caused to advance to intercept them in 
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their ize, being twice their force; and to retire, was to. abandon 
Seabee distress the whole of Sicily, which could not avoid being 
the reward of Icetas's treachery, and of the support which'the‘Car- 
ginians should give the tyranny. 
‘In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a conference 
with the ambassadors, and the principal officers of the Carthaginian 
aquatiron, in the presence of the people of Rhegium. It meas only, 
he said, to exonerate himself, and for his own security, that ‘his 
country might not accuse him of having disobeyed its orders,:and 
betrayed its interests. “"here was a secret understanding between 
him and the governor and magistrates of Rhegium. ‘They desired 
nothing more than to see the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, 
and apprehended nothing so much as the neighbourhood of the Bar- . 
barians. ‘They summoned therefore an assembly, and shut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the citizens from 
going abroad, in order that they might devote their attention sdlély 
to the present affair. 

‘The people being assembled, long speeches were made of little er 
no tendency, every body treating the same subject, and repeatin, 
the same reasons, or adding new ones, only to protract the Lb. J 
ani to gain time. Whilst this was doing, nine of the Corinthian 
galleys went off, and were suffered by the Carthaginian vessels to 
pass, believing that their departure had been concerted with their 
own officers who were in the city, and that those nine galleys were 
to return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon ‘to 
Tcetas’s army at Syracuse. When Timoleon was informed in a 
whisper, that his galleys were at.sea, he slipped gently through the 
crowd, which, to favour his going off, thronged exceedingly around 
the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked directly; and’having 
> aes his galleys, they arrived together at Tauromcnium, a city 
of Sicily, where they were received with open arms by Androma- 
¢hus, who commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the 
Corinthian troops, to reinstate the Sicilians in their liberties. 

If is easy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were:sur- 
prised and ashamed of being so deceived: but, as somébody ‘told ° 
them, being Phenicians (who passed for the greatest cheats in the 
world,) fraud and ariifice ought not to give them so much astonish-_ 
ment and, displeasure. . 

Upon the news of Timoleon’s arrival, Icetas was terrified, and. 
made the greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advance. They 
had 150 long ships, 50,000 foot, and 300° armed chariots. “The - 
Syracusans lost all hope when they saw the Carthaginians in pos- 
#ession.of the port, Icetas master of the city, Dionysius blockaded 

in the citadél, and Timoleon without any other ‘hold in Sici 
a nook of its coast, the-small city of Tauromenium, with lit 
hope and less force; for ‘his troops did not amount-in all to more 
than 1000 soldiers, and he.had:scarce provision for their subsistence. 
Besides wich, pe spies placed no confidence in ‘him. ‘The ils 
on. TV. 
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they had lately suffered from the extortion and cruelty that had been 
practised amongst them, had exasperated them against all com- 
manders of troops, especially after the horrid treachery of Callippus 
and Pharax; who being both sent, the one from Athens, and the 
other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them 
‘conceive the tyranny gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexa- 
tions with which they had oppressed them. They were afraid of 
experiencing the same treatment from Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below mount Actna, 
being divided amongst themselves, one party had called im Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, and the other had applied to Timoleon. 
The two chiefs arrived almost at the same time in the neighbour- 
* hood of Adranon; the former with near 5000 men, and the other 
with only 1200. Notwithstanding this inequality, Timoleon, who 
justly conceived that he should find the Carthaginians in disorder, 
and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching their tents, 
made his lroops advanee, and without losing time to rest them, as 
the officers adviscd him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no sooner saw him than they took to flight. ‘This occasioned 
their killing only 300, and taking twice as many prisoners; but the 
Carthaginians lost their camp, and all their baggage. The Adranites 
opened their gates at the same time, and received Timoleon. Other 
cities sent their deputies to him soon after, and made their sub- 
mission. , 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw him- 
self at the point of being reduced, as full of contempt for Icetaa, 
who had suffered himself to be so shamefully defeated, as of admira 
tion and esteem for Timoleon, sent ambassadors to the latter, to 

.treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to the Corinthians. 
Timoleon, taking advantage cf'so unexpected a good fortune, made 
Euclid and Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, with 400 soldiers, 
file off into the castle; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that 
being impossible, the Carthaginians being masters of the harbour, 
but in small bodies, and by stealth. Those troops, having got suc- 
cessfully into the citadel, took possession of it with all the tyrant’ss 
effects, and all the stores he had laid up there. For he had a con- 
siderable number of horse, all sorts of warlike engines and darts, 
besides 70,000 suits of armour, which had been laid up there long 
before. Dionysius had also 2000 regular troops, which with the 
rest he surrendered to Timoleon. And for himself, taking with him. 
his money and some few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by. 
the troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Tinroleon. 

It was the first time of his life that he had appeared in the low 
and abject state of a private person and a suppliant; he who had 
been born‘and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, and had seen 
himself master of the most powerful kingdom that ever had been 
sumed by tyrants. He had possessed it for ten whole years before 
Syya took arms against him, and for some vears after that, though 
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in the midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Corinth 


A.M. 3657. With only one galley, without convoy, and with very 


Ant. J.C. 347. little money. He served there for a sight, every body 
running to gaze at him; some with a secret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with the view of the miseries of a man whom the name. otf 
tyrant rendered odious; others ‘with a kind of eompassion, from 
comparing the splendid condition from which he had fallen, with 
the unfathomable abyss of distress into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

His conduct xt Corinth no longer excited any sentiments towards 
him, but those of contempt and indignation. He passed whole days 
in the perfumers’ shops, in taverns, with courtesans, or with actresses 


-and singers, disputing with them upon the rules of music and the 


harmony of airs.. Some people have thought that he behaved in 
such a manner through policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthi- 
ans, nor to suffer any thought or desire of recovering his dominions: 
to be discovered. Sut such an opinion does him too much honour; 
and it seems more probable, that, nurtured and educated as he was 
in drunkenness and debauchery, he only followed his inclination, 
and that he passed his life, in the kind of slavery into which he was 
fallen, as he had done upon the throne, having no other resource or 
consolation in his misfortunes. 
Some writers say,* that the extreme poverty to which he war 
reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a school there, and to teach 
children to read; perhaps, says Cicerof (without doubt jestingly,) 
to retain still a species of empire, and not absolutely to renounce 
the habit and pleasure of commanding. Whether that were his 
motive or rot,} it is certain that Dionysius, who had seen himself. 
master of Syracuse and of almost all Sicily, who had possessed im 
mense riches, and had had numerous fleets and great armies of 
horse and foot utider his command; that the same Dionysius,} re 
duced now almost to beggary, and from a king become a school 
master, was a good lesson for persons of exalted stations, warning 
them not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 
their fortune. This was the admonition which the Lacedemonians. 
some time after gave Philip. ‘That prince, having written to them ~ 
in very haughty and menacing terms,|| they made him no. other 
answer, than Dionysius at Corinth. és 
An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems to 
argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make a good use of his 
adversity, and to turn his misfortunes to his advantage; which would 
be very much to his praise, but contrary to what has been relatea 
of him before. Whilst he lived at Corinth,7 a stranger rallied him 


* Cic. Tusc. Quest. }. iii. n. 27. 
Dionysius Corinthi pueros docebat, usque aded imperio carere non poterat. 
Val. Max. 1. vi. 
Tanta mutatione majores natu, nequis nimis fortune crederet, magister ludi factus ex. 
tyranno docuit. . \ 
_ § Demet. Phaler. de Elocut. . viii 9 Plut. in Timol. p. 243, 
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fortune as Ido? 


mnseasonably, and with an indecent rudeness, upon the intercourse 
which he had kept up with the philesophers during his most splendid 
fortune, and asked him by way of insult, Of what advantage all the 


wisdom of Plato had been.to_him?—Can you believe, then, replied he, 


that I have received no benefit from Plato, when you see me bear ill 


* 


SECTION VI. 


“Timoleon, after several victories, restores liberty to Syracuse, where he institutes wiee 
laws. He resigns his authority, and passos the rest ot kis life in retirement. His death. 
Honours paid.to his memory. 


A. M. 3658. After the retreat of Dionysius,* Icetas pressed the 
Ant, JC. 346.» siege of the citadel of Syracuse with the utmost vigour, 
and kept it so closely blocked up, that the convoys sent ‘to the 


' Corinthians could not enter it without great difficulty. Timoleon, 


ad 


who was at Catana, threw them in thither frequently. To deprive 
them of this resource, Ieetas and Mago set out together with design 
to besiege that place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthian, 
‘who commanded in the citadel, having observed from the ramparts 
that those who had been left te continue the siege were very remiss 
in their dutv, made a sudden furious sally upon them, whilst they 
were dispersed, killed part of them, put the rest to flight, and seized | 
the quarter of the city called Achradina, which was the strongest 
part of it, and that which had been least injured by the enemy. 
Leon fortified it in the best manner the time weuld admit, and 
joined it to the citadel by works of communication. . 

* This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return immediately. 
At the same time a body of troops from Corinth landed safe in Sicily, 
thaving deceived the vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron, which 
Was posted 'to intercept them. When they were landed, Timoleon 
received them with joy, and after heving taken possession of Mes- 
sina, marched in battle array against Syracuse. His army consisted 
of only 4060 men. When he approached the city, his first care was 


“to send emissaries amongst the soldiers that bore arms for-Icetas. 


They represented to-them ‘that 1t was highly shameful for Greeks, 
as they were, to endeavour to deliver up Syracuse and all Sicily to 
the Carthaginians, the wickedest and most cruel of :all barbarians: 
that Ieetas had only to join Timoleon, and that in-concert with him. 
they would soon overwhelm ‘the common enemy. Those soldiers, 
having spread these msinuations throughout the whole camp. gave 
‘Mago violent suspicions of his ‘being betrayed; besides which, he 
had already for some time sought -a pretext tovretire. For ‘these 
reasons, notwithstanding the entreaties end warm remonstrances 
of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sail for Africa, shamefully 
abandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

‘imoleon’s army the next day appeared before the placevin line 


* Plot..in Timol, p. 249—248 Diod. 1. xvi. p, 465. 474. 
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of battle, anil attacked it in three different quarters’ with: so: much’ 
vigour and success, that Icctas’ troops were universally overthrowm 
and put.to fight. Thus, by a good fortune that has, few examples,. 
heearried Syracuse by force: in an instant, which was at that time: 
one of the strongest cities in the world. When he-had made him 

self master’of it, he did not act like Dion, in sparing the forts and. 
public edifices on account of their beauty and magnificence. To: 
avoid giving the same cause of suspicion, which at first. had raised: 
distrust, though without foundation, against that great man, and at - 
longth had ruined him, he caused proclamation.to: be: made by sound: 
of trumpet, that all Syracustns, who would come with their tools, 
might employ themselves in demolishing the forts of the tyrants. 

Inconsequence of which the Syracusans, considering that proclama~, 
tion and day as the happy commencement of their liberty, ran in’ 
multitudes, and not only demolished the citadel, but the palaces of. 
the tyrants; breaking open their tombs at the same time, which 

they also threw down and destroyed. 

The citadel being rased, and the ground made level, Timoleon. 
caused tribunals to be erected upon it, for the dispensation of justice’ 
in the name of the people; that the same place from whence, under 
the tyrants, every day some bloody edict had issued, might become 
the asylum and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city; but it wanted people to inhabit 
it: for some baving perished inthe wars and seditions, and others” 
having fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become 
a desert, and the grass was grown so high in the streets, that horses: 
grazed in them. Almost ali the cities. of Sicily were in the same 
condition. ‘Timoleon and the Syracusans therefore found it-neces- 
sary to write to Corinth, to desire that people might be sent from: 
Greece to inhabit Syracuse; that otherwise the country. could never 
recover itself, especiully as it was moreover threatened with. 4.new 
war. For they had received advice that Mago having killed him- 
self, the Carthaginians, enraged at his having acquitted himself*so» 
ill of his commission, had hung up his body. upoma cross, and were 
making great levies to: return into Sicily with a: more: numerous: 
army at the beginning of the year. : 

‘hose letters being arrived with the ambassadors from: Syracuse, 
who conjured the Corinthians to take compassion on their city, and: 
to be = second time the founders of it; the Corinthiansdid net con- . 
sider the calamity of that people as an occasion of aggrandizing: 
themselves; and of making themseives masters-of the city, according 
to'the*maximsof a base and infamous policy; but sending’to all the 
sacred games of Greece,.and to all public assemblies, they caused) 

roclamation to: be made in them by heralds,that the Corinthians: . 

ing abolished the tyranny in) Syracuse, and expelled the tyrants,, 

declared free-and independent t' e Syracusans, and.all the people cf 

Sicily, whoshould return into tk «7 cwn country; and exhorted them 

to repair thither, toypartake of ex equal-and just distribution.of the 
r 
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lands amongst them. At the same tirne they despatched couriers 
into Asia, and into all the isles, whither great numbers of fugitives 
had retired, to invite them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, 
which would provide them vessels, commanders, and a safe convoy, 
to transport them into their country at its own expense. 

Upon’this proclamation Corinth received universal praises and 
blessings, as it justly deserved. It was every where proclaimed, 
that Corinth had delivered Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved 

from falling into the hands of the barbarians, and restored it,to 
ats citizens: It 1s not necessary to insist here upon the grandeur of 
20 noble and generous an action: the mere relation of it must make 
,upon the mind ef every one that impression that always results from 
' what is great and noble; and every body must own, that never con- 
quest or triumph equalled the glory which the Corinthians then 
acquired by so perfect and magnanimous a disinterestedness. 

_ ‘Phose who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently numerous, . 
demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city and from all 
Greece, to augment this new kind of colony. Having obtained 

their request, and finding themselves increased to at least 10,000, 
* they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of people froin all 
parts of Italy and Sicily had already joined Timoleon. It is said 
their number amounted to 60,000 and upwards. Timoleon dis- 
tributed the landg amongst them gratis; but sold the houses, with 
which he raised a very great sum; leaving to the old inhabitants 
the power of redeeming their own: and by this means he collected 
a considerable fund for such of the people as were poor, and unable 
to support either their own necessities or the charges of the war. 

‘Lhe statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes who had governed 
Sicily, were put up to sale; but first they were cited to trial, and 
regularly proceeded against in due form of law. One alone escaped 
the rigour of this inquiry, and was preserved; which was that of 
Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians 
nedr Himera, and had governed the people with lenity and justice, 
for which his memory was still cherished and honoured. If all 
statues* were made to undergo the same-scrutiny, I do not know 
whether many would continue in being. 

History has preserved another sentence passed also in regard toa 
statue,* but of a very different kind. The fact is curious, and will. 
excuse the digression. Nicon,a champion of Thasos,} had been 
crowned 1400 times victor in the solemn games of Greece. A mar 
of such merit could not fail of being envied. After his death, one 
of his competitors insulted his statue, and gave it several blows; te 
revenge, perhaps, those he had formerly received from him it repre- 
sented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage, fell from its 
height upon the person that insulted it, and killed him. ‘The son 
of him who had been crushed to death proceeded juridically agains. 


# Suidas in Nix@y. Pausan. |. 6. p. 364. t An island in the Egean soa. 
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the statue, as guilty of homicide, and punishable by the law of 
Draco. That famous legislator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror — 
for the guilt of murder, had ordained that even inanimate things 
should be destroyed, whose fall should occasion the death of a man 
The Thasians, confurmably to this law, decreed that the statue ~ 
should be thrown into the sea. But some years after, being afflicted 
with a great famine, and having consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
they caused it to be taken out of the sea, and rendered new. honours 
fo it. 4 

' Syracuse being thus raised in a manner from the grave, and peo- 
ple flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of frée- 
ing the other cities of Sicily, and of finally extirpating tyranny and 
tyrants out of it, began his march with his army. He compelled 
Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, obliged him 
to demolish his forts, and to live as a private person in the city of 
the Leontines. Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia and of several other 
cities and fortresses, seeing himself in danger of being taken by 
force, surrendered himself. ‘Timoleon spared his life, and sent him- 
to Corinth. lor he thought nothing more great and honourable, 
than to let all Greece see the tyrants of Sicily in a state of humilia- 
tion and living like exiles. . 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the government, 
and to institute such laws as should be most important and neces- 
sary, in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionysius, two legislators 
sent to him by the Corinthians; for he had not the weakness to 
desire unlimited power, and the sole administration. But on his 
departure, that the troops in his pay might get something for them- 
selves, and to keep them in exercise at the same time, he sent them, 
under the command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
subject to the Carthaginians. ‘Those troops brought ever several 
cities from the barbarians, lived always in abundance, made much 
booty, and returned with considerable sums of money, which was of 

- great service in the support of the war. 

About this time,* the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybeum, under 
Asdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of 70,000 men, 200 ships of 
war, and 1000 transports, laden with machines, armed chariots, 
horses, ammunition, and provisions. They proposed no less than 
the entire expulsion of the Greeks out of Sicily. ‘Timoleon did net 
think fit to wait their advancing; and though he could raise onl 
6 or 7000 men, so great was the people’s terror, he marched wilt 
that small body of troops against the formidable army of the enemy, 
and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Crimesus; ‘an ac- 
count of which may be found in the history of the Carthaginians.f 
Timoleon returned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universa. 
applauses. 

e had before effected the conquest and reduction of the Sicilian 


* Mut. in Timol. p. 243. 233. f Vel L 
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tyrants, but. bad not: changed them, nor taken from them their 


“tyrannical disposition. They united together, and formed a powerful 
eague against him. Timoeleon immediately tock the field, end soon 
putea final end to their hopes. He made them all suffer the just, 
)punishment.their revolt deserved. Icetas, amongst otliers, with his 
‘gon;.'were put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife. and 
-danghters, having been sent to Syracuse and brought. before the 
assembly of the people, were also sentenced to die, and executed 
accordingly. The people, without doubt, designed to avenge Dion, 
their first. deliverer, by that decree. For it was the same Icetis 
who had caused Arete, Dion’s wife, his sister Aristomache, and his 
son. an infant, to be thrown into the sea. 
Viggue: is-seldom or never without those who envy it. Two 
accusers’summoned Timoleon to answer for his conduct before the 
“judges; and having assigned him a certain day for his appearance, 
derbanded sureties of him. The people expressed greet indignation 
“against such a proceeding, and would have dispensed with so great 
@ man’s observing the usual formalities;, this, however he strongly 
opposed, giving for his reason, that all he had under:.ken had no 
other principle, than that the laws might have their due vourse. He 
was accused of malversation during his command of the army. 


* "Pimoleon, without giving himself the trouble to refute thase ealum- 


nies; only replied: Thathe thanked the geds, for that they had heard 
hisprayers, and that ke at length saw the Syracusans enjoy ar entire 


liberty of saying every thing; a liberty absolutely unknown to then: — 


sander the tyrants, but which tt was gust to confine within due bounds. 
That great. man had given Syracuse wise laws, had purged alt 


Sicily-of the tyrants which had so long infested it, had re-established. 


peace and security universally, and supplied the cities ruined by the 
war with.the meaus of reinstating themselves.. After such glorious. 
actions, which had acquired him an unbounded credit, he voluntarily 
@uitted his authority to live in retitoment. The Syracusans had 
» given him. the: best. house in the city, in gratitude for his great ser= 
wiees; and another very fine and agreeable one in the country, where 
Ase: generally resided with his wife and children, whonr be had sent 
for from Corinth;. for he did not return thither, and Syracuse was 
decome. his. country. He had the prudence by. resigning every 
thing to shelter fimself also entirely from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted stations, and pays no respect to merit, however great 
and-substantial.. [le shunned the rock on which the greatest men, 
through an. insatiate lust of honours and pewer, are often ship- 
wrecked; that is;.by engaging to the end’of their lives in new cares 
and,troubles,.of which age renders them incapable, and by choosing 
rather to sink under, than to lay down, the weight of them.* 


Timoleon, who. knew all the value oft a-nobie and glorious leisure, - 


acted in a different manner. He passed the rest of his life’ as e 


* Malunt defeere, quim desinere. Quintiti 
? Otium cum dignitate. Circ. * 
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private person, enjoying the grateful satisfaction of seeing so m 
ities, and sucha numerous people, indebted to him for their hap, 
ness and tranquillity. But be was always respected, sadwouscline 
as the common oracle of Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, institution 
of law, division of land, nor regulation of government, seemed well 


done, if Timoleon had not been consulted, and put the last-hand — 


~ 


to it. 

His age was tried with a very sensible affliction, which he sup- 
ported with astonishing patience; it was the loss of sight. That 
accident, far from lessening the consideration and regard of the peo- 
ple towards him, served only to augment them. ‘The Syracusans 
did not content themselves with paying him frequent visits, they 
conducted all strangers, both in town and country, to see their 
benefactor and deliverer. When they had any important affair to 
deliberate upon in the assembly of the people, they called him in toe 
their assistance; he came thither in a chariot drawn by two horses, 


~ went through the public square to the theatre; and in that manner 


was introduced into the assembly, amidst the shouts and acclama- ~ 
tions of joy of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was always religiously observed, his domestics reconducted 
him across the theatre, and he was escorted by all the citizens be- 
yond the gates, with continual shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

» He had still greater honours paid to him after his deathy Nothing 
was wanting that could addto the magnificence of the procession 


‘which followed his bier, of which the noblest ornaments were the 


tears that were shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in 
honour of his memory. Those tears were neither the effect of 
custom and the formality of mourning, nor exacted by a public 
decree, but flowed from a native source, and sprung from sincere 
affection, lively gratitude, and inconsolable sorrow. A law wos 
also made, that, annually, for the future, upon the day of his death, 
musical and gymnastic games should be celebrated, and horse-races 
run in honour of him. But what was still more honourable for the 
memory of that great man, was the decree of the Syracusan people 
that whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they should send to Corinth for a general. . 

I do not know that we discover in history any thing more great 
and accomplished than what we are told of Timoleon. J speak not 
only of his military exploits and the happy success of all his under- 
takines. Plutarch observes a characteristic iu them, which dis- 
tinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of his times; and he 
makes use, upon that occasion, of a very remarkable comparison. 

ere are, says he, in painting and poetry, pieces which are excel- 
lent in themselves, and which at the first view may be known to be 


_the works of a master; but some of them denote their having cost 


abundance of pains and application; whereas in others, an easy and 
native grace is seen, which adds exceedingly to their value; and — 
amongst the latter he places the poems of Homer. Something of 
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this sort occurs, he goes on, when we compare the great actiors of 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus with those of Timoleon. In the for- 
mer, we find them executed with force and innumerable difficulties; 
but in the latter there is an easiness and facility, which distinguishes 
them as the work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune seems 
to have taken pleasure in seconding. It is Plutarch who still speaks. 

But not to mention the military actions of Timoleon, what I 
admire most in him, is his warm and disinterested passion for the 
public good, reserving for himself only the pleasure of seeing ethers 
happy by his services; his extreme remoteness from ambition and 
haughtiness; his honourable retirement into the country; his mo- 
-desty, moderation, and indifference for the honours paid him; and, 
what is still more uncommon, his aversion for all flattery, and even 
just praises. When somebody extolled, in his presence, his wis- 
dom, valour, and the glory he had acquired in having expelled the 
tyrants, he made no answer, but that he thought himself obliged to 
express his gratitude to the rods, in that, having decreed to restore 
peace and liberty to Sicily, they had vouchsafed to make choice of 
- him in preference to all others for so honourable an office: for he 
was fully persuaded, that all human events are guided and disposed 
by the secret decrees of Divine Providence.* What a treasure, 
what a happiness for a state, is such a minister! 

For the better, understanding liis value, we have only to compare 
- the condition of Syracuse under Timoleon, with its state under the 
two Dionysivses. It is the same city, the same inhabitents, and the 
sane people: but what a difierence do we perceive under the dif- 
ferent governments we speak of! The two tyrants had no thoughts 
but of meking themselves feared, and of depressing their subjects 
to render them more submissive. They were in fact dreaded, as 
they desired to be, but at the same time detested and abhorred, end 
had more to fear from their subjects, than their subjects from them. 
Timolcon, on the contrary, who looked upon himself as the father 
of the Syracusan people, and who had no thoughts but of making 
them happy, erjoyed the refined pleasure of being beloved and 
revered as a parent by his children: and he was remembered 
amongst them with blessings, because they could not reflect upon 
the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind, at the 
same time, the wise legislator to whom they were indebted for thuse: 
ineetimabdle blessings. | 


* Cilm suas laudes audiret predicari, nuaquam sllud dixit, quim ee in 64 re maximas 
diis gratias agere et habere, qudd cilm Siciliam recreare constituissent, tum se potiseimuam 
ducem esse voluissont. Nibil enim rerum humaaarum sine deorum numine egi put 
Cor. Nop. in Timol, ¢. iv. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Gzctioxw I. State of Greece from the time of the treaty of Antalcidas. The Laceda- 
monians declare war against the city of Olynthus. They seize by fraud and violence 
upon the citadel of Thebes. Olynthus surrenders. ‘ 


A. M. 3617. Tue peace of Antalcidas,* of which mention has 
Ant. J. C.337. been made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had 
plentifully scattered among the Grecian states the seeds of discon- 
tent and division. In consequence of that treaty, the Thebans had 
been obliged to abandon the cities of Beotia, and suffer them to 
enjoy their liberty; and the Corinthians to withdraw their garrison 
from Argos, which by that means’ became free and independent. 
The Lacedemonians, who were the authors and executors of this 
treaty, saw their power extremely augmented by it, and strove to 
make further additions to it. They compelled the Mantinzans, 
against whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in 
the last war, to demolish the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. 

The two kings of Sparta,t Agesipolis and Agesilaus, were of 


quite different characters, and entertained equally different opinioas - 


upon the present state of affairs. The first, who was naturally 
inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, was anxious that 
Sparta, who was already much exclaimed against for the treaty of 
Antalcidas, should suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
_ according to the tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their tran- 
quillity through an unjust desire of extending her dominions. The 
other, on the contrary, restless, active, and full of great views of 


ambition and conquest, breathed nothing but war. : 


* Xcnoph. Hist. Grec. 1. v. p. 550. 553 {f Diod. & xy. p. Mi 
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AM. 3621. Yat the same ‘time, deputies arrived at Sparta from: . 


Ant, J.C. 383. Acanthus and Apollonia, two very considerable cities 
of Macedonia, on the subject of Olynthus,a city of Thrace, inhabited - 
by Greeks, originally from Chalcis in Euboea. Athens,* after the 
victories of Salamis and Marathon, had conquered many places on 
the side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. ‘Those cities threw 
off the yoke as soon as Sparta, at the conclusion of the Pelopon- 

-hesian war, had ruined the power of Athens. Olynthus was of thie 
number. ‘The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia represented, in 
the general assembly of the allies, that Olynthus, situate in their 
neighbourhood, daily improved in strength in an extraordinary man- 
ner; that it perpetually extended its dominions by new conquests; 
thateit obliged all the cities round about to submit to it, and to-enter 
into its measures; and was upon the point of concluding an alliance 
with the Athenians and the Thebans. ‘The affair being taken into 
consideration, it was unanimously resolved that it was necessary to 
declare war against the Olynthians. It was agreed that the allied 
cities should furnish 10,000 troops, with liberty to such as desired 
it, to substitute moncy, at the rate of three oboli a day for each foot 
soldier,f and four times as much for the horse. The Laceds#mo- 
mians, to lose no time, mede their troops march directly, under the 

command of Eudamidas.-who prevailed withthe Ephori, that Phe- . 
‘bidas, his brother, might have the leading of these which were to 
follow, and to join him soon after. When he arrived in that part 
of Macedonia which is also called Thrace, he garrisoned such places 
as. applied to him for that purpose, seized upon Potidea, a city in 
alhance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without making 
any defence; an] began the war against Olynthus, though slowly, as 
was incuu.sent upon a general whose troops were not all assembled. 

A. M. 3622. Pha@bidas began his march soon after,{ and being 
Ant. J. C. 282. arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls, near 
the Gymnasium or public place of exercise. Ismenius and Leon- 
tides, both polemarchs, that is, generals of the army, and supreme 
magistrates of Thebes, were at the head of two different factions. 
The first, who had engaged Pelopidas on his side, was no friend to- 
the Lacedwemonians, nor they to him; because he publicly declared 
for popular government and liberty. ‘The other on the contrary, 
favoured an oligarchy, and was supported by the Lacedemonians 
with their whole interest. 1 am obliged to enter into this detail, — 
because the event I am going to relate, and which was a conse- 

ance of it, was the occasion of the important war between the ~* 
bans and the Lacedemonians.  — 

This being the state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides apphed to 
Phoebidas, and@ proposed to him to seize the citadel called Cadmea, 
‘to expel the adherents of Igmenius, and to give the Lacedemonians 
possession of it..He represented to him, that nothing could be more 

ne Diol. 1. xv. p. 554. 556. t Five-pence. ¢ Xonoph. p. 556—558. Plus. 
ia Agesil. p. 608, 609. Id. in Pelop. p. 280. Diod. ]. xv. p. 341, H2, ' 
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for him than to make himself master of Thebes, whilst his 

' was endeavouring to reduce Olynthus: that he would 
‘facilitate the success of his brother’s enterprise: and that 
the Thebans, who had prohibited. their citizens by decree to. bear 
arms against the Olynthians, would not fail, upon his making him- 
self master of the citadel, to supply him with whatever number of - 
horse and foot he should think proper, for the reinforcement of 
Eudamidas. ‘ ; 

Phebidas, who had much ambition and little prudence, and who 
sought only for an opportunity of signalizing himself by some extra- 
ordinary action, without examining the consequences, suffered him- 
#elf to be easily persuaded. Whilst the Thebans, in entire security 
and full reliance on the treaty of peace lately concluded by the 
Grecian states, were celebrating the feasts of Ceres, and expected 
nothing less than such an act of hostility, Phoebidas, conducted by 
Leontides, took possession of the citadel. The senate was then 
sitting. Leontides went to them, and declared, that tliere wag 
nothing to be feared from the Lacedemonians who had just entered 
the citadel; that they were only:the enemies of those who wished to 
disturb the public tranquillity ; that as for himsclf, by the power hia 
office of polemarch gave him, of confining whoever caballed against 
the state, he should put Ismenius into a place of security, who fac- 
tiously endeavoured to break the peace. He was seized accordingly, 
and carried to the citadel. ‘Tne party of Ismenius, seemg their 
chief a prisoner, and apprehending the utmost violence for them- 
selves, quitted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to 
the number of 400 and upwards. ‘They were soun after banished 
by a public decree. Pelopidas was of tlre number; but Epaminondas 
remamed at Thebes unmolested, being disrégarded, as a man 
entirely devoted to the study of philosophy, who did not intermeddle 
m affairs of state; and also on account of his poverty, which left no 
room to fear any thing from him. A new polemarch was nomineted _ 
in the room of Ismenius, and Leontides went to Laccdamon. 

The news of Phebidas’s enterprise, who at a time of general 
peace had taken possession of a citadel by force, upon which he had 
no claim nor right, had occasioned great murmurings and com- 
plaints. Such especially as opposed Agesilaus, who was suspected 
of having shared in the scheme, demanded by whose orders Phe- 
bidas had committed so strange a breach of public faith. Agesilaus 
wiio well knew that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, 
made no difficulty of justifying Pheebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world, That the action ought /o be considered in itself, 
wn order to understand whether it were useful or not; that whatever 
was expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but commanded 
to act, upon his own authority, and without wailing the orders of any 

y: strange principles to be advanced by a person who upon other 
occasions had maintained, That justice was the first of all virtues; 
a ae it, valour itself, and every other great quality, were 
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useless and unavailing. It is the same man that made answee, 


when gomebody in his presence magnified the king of Persia’s gran- 
deur: He, whom you call the great king,in whatis he greater than I, 
unless he be more just? a truly noble and admirable maxim, Tuar 


ZUSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER IS EXCELLENT AND | 


GREAT! but a maxim that he had only in his mouth, and whieh all 
‘his actions contradicted; conformably to the principle of the gencral- 
ity of politicians, who imagine that a statesman ought always to 
have justice in his mouth, but should never lose an occasion of vio- 
lating it for the advantage of his country. ‘ 

But let us now hear the sentence which the august assembly of 
Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of it counsels and the equity 
of its decrees, is abcut to proncunce.« The affair being maturely 
considered, the arguments discussed at large, and set in their fuil 
light, the assembly reecived, that Phabidas should be deprived of 
his command, and fined 100,000 drachmas;* but that they should 
continue to hold the citadel, and keep a strong garrison in it. What 
a strange contradiction was this! says Polybius ;+ what a disregard 
of all justice and reason! to punish thé criminal, and approve the 
crime ; and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and without hav- 
ing any share init, but to ratify it by public authority, and continue 


. tin the name of the state, in order to reap the advantages arising 
from it. But this was not all: commissioners, appointed by all the, 


citics in alliance with Sparta, were despatched to the citadel of 
Thebes, to try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of death, 
which was immediately exccuted. _ Such flagrant injustice seldom 
remains unpunished, ‘Io act in such a manner, says Polybius again, 
is neither for one’s country’s interest, nor one’s Own. . 

Telutias,t Agesilaus’s brother, had been substituted in the place 
of Phebidas to command the rest of the troops ef the allies designed 
against Olynthus; whither he marched with all expedition. The 
city was strong, and furnished with every thing necessary to a goed 
defence. Several sallies were made with great success, in one of 
which Telcutias was killed. The next year king Agesipolis had 
the command of the army. ‘The campaign passed in skirmishing, 
without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon after of a disease, 


* and was succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus, who reigned nine 


A. M. 3624. years. About that time began the hundredth Olym. 
Ant. J. C. 38. piad. Sparta made fresh efforts to terminate the war 
with the Olynthiars. Polybidas their gencral, pressed the siege 
with vigour. The place being in want of prov:sions was at last 
obliged to surrender, a1. was received by the Spartans into the 
number of their allics. 


* About 22,000. stesting. t Lib, iv. p. 296 
3 Xanoph. Lv. p. 559-565 Diod. L. ev, 242, 313, 
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faster fora Ube design of restoring the liberty of his cotatry. Conspiracy against 
tyrants wisely conducted, and happily executed. The citadel is retaken. ; 

Tre fortune f the Lacedrmonians never appeared with greater 
splendour,* nor their power more strongly established. All Greece 
was subjected to them, either by force or alliance. ‘They were in 
possession of Thebes, a most powerful city, and with that all Baso- 
tia. They had found means to humble Argos, and to hold it in de- 
pendance. Corinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their 
orders in every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by their allies 
and reduced almost to their own strengta, were in no condition to 
_ take head against them. If any city or people in their alliance at- 
tempted to withdraw themselyes from their power, an immediate 
punishment reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified 
all others from following their example. Thus, masters by sea and 
land, all trembled before them; and the most formidable princvs, as 
the king of Persia and tie tyrant of Syracuse, seemed to emulate 
each other in courting their friendship and alliance. 

A prosperity founded in injustice can be of no long duration. The 
blow that was to shake the Spartan power, came from the very 
quarter where they exercised the most unjust violence, and from 
whence they did not seem to have any thing to fear; that is to say, 
from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens of that state will make a 
pares appearance upon the theatre of Greece, and for that reason 

eserve our notice in this place. 

These are Pelopidas and Epaminondas,; both descended from the 
noblest families of ‘Thebcs. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest 
affluence, and having become, whilst young, sole heir of a very rich 
and flourishing family, employed his wealth, from the first posses- 
sion of it, in the relief of such as had occasion for it and merited his 
Yaveur; showing in that wise use of his riches, that he was really 
their master, and not their slave. For according to Aristotle’s re- 
mark, repeated by Plutarch,{ most men make no use at all of their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abuse them in bad or trifling expenses. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty wag ali his inheritance, in which his 
honour, and one might almost say, his joy and delight consisted. 

He was born of poor parents, and consequently familiarized from 
his iYaney with poverty, which he made moro grateful and easy to 
him by his taste for philosophy. - Pelopidas, who supported a great 
number of citizens, never having been able to prevail on him to ac- 
cept his offers and to make use of his fortune, resolved to share in 
the poverty of his friend by making him his example, and became 


* Xenoph. p. 565. Diod. p. 334. {. Plut. in. Pelop. p. 279, 
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the model as well as admiration of the whole city, fromthe modesty _ 

of his dress and the frugality of his table. be 7 

__ If Epaminondas was poor with respect to the goods of fortune,* — 
he was. amply recompensed in those of the head and heart: modest, 
prudent, grave, skilful in taking advantage of favourable opnortuni- 
ties, possessing in a su;reme degree the science of war, equally va- 

Nant ard wise, easy ana complaisaut in his interzourse wita the 
world, suffering with incredible patience the ill treatment of the 
people, and even of his friends, uniting with his ardour for military , 
exercises a wonderful taste for study and the sciences, piquing him- | 
self especially so much upon truth and sincerity, that he made a 
scruple of telling a lie even in jest ordiversion. Aded veritatis dili- 
gens, ul ne joco quidem mentiretur. 

They were both equally inclined to virtue.j But Pelopidas was 
best pleased with the exercises of the body, and Epaminondas with 
the cultivation df the mind. For which reason, théy employed their 
leisure, the one in the palestra and the chase, and the other in Con- 
versation ai.d the study of philosophy. 

But what persons of sense and judgment must principally admire 
in them, and which is rarely found amongst those of their high 
rank, is the perfect union und friendship that always subsisted be- 
tween them, during the whole time they were employed together 
in the administration of the public affairs, whether in war or peace. 
If we examine the government of Aristides and Themistocles, that 
of Cimon and Pericles, of Niciasand Alcibiades, we shall tind then - 
full of trouble, dissension, and debate. The two friends we epeak 
of held the first offices in the state; all great affairs passed through 
their hands; every thing was confided to their care and authority. 

* In such delicate conjuncturcs, what occasions of pique aud jealousy 

enerally arise! But ncither difference of sentiment, diversity of 
Interest, nor the least emotion.of envy, ever altered their union and 
good understanding. The reason of which was, their being founded 
upon an unalterable principle, that is, upon virtue; which in all other: 
actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their having neither glory nor 
riches, those fatal sources of strife and division, in view, but solely 
the public good, and made them desire, not the advancement or 
honour of their own families, but to render their country more pow- 

' erfal and flourishing. Such were the two illustrious men who are about 
to make their appearance, and to give a new, face to the affairs of 
Greece, by the great eventsin which they will have a principal share. 
A.M.30%. .  Leontides being apprised that the exiles had retired 
Ant. J, C. 378. to Athens,t where they had been well received by the 
people, and much respected by all people of worth and honour, laid 
a plot for secretly cutting them off, by means of certain unknown 
persons, whom he sent thither to assassinate the most considerable 
. * Corn. Nep. in Epam, c. iii. + Plat. in. Pelop. p. 279. is 

} Xenoph. Hist. Gr. . v. p. 566-568. Plut. in Pelup. p. 280—284. Id. de Soerst Gen. 

p 586-588. & 594-598. Diod. l. xv. p. 44—346. Cor. Nep.in Pelop.c.i—iv | 
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of them. Only Androclides was killed, and Leontides failed in his 
designs aguinst.all the rest. 

At.the same time, the Athenians received letters from Sparta, to 
prohibit their receiving or assisting the exiles, and with orders to 
expel them their city, as. persons declared to be the common ene- 
mies of Greece by all-the allies. Humanity, a virtue peculiar and 
natural to the Athenians, made them reject so infamous a proposal 
with horror. They were transported with the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the Thebans fora previous obligation of 
the same nature. for the.Thebans_had contributed the most to | 
the re-establishment of the popular government at Athens, havin 

_ declared in their favour by-a public asks contrary to the prohibi+ 
tion ef Sparta; and it was from Thebes, that Thrasybulus had set 
out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles 
one after another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He: 
represented to them, 7/at tt was neither becoming nor just. to content 
themselves with having saved their own. lives,.and to look with indif- 

Jerence upon their country, enslaved and miserable; that whatever 
good-will the people of Athens migh! express for them, it was not f& 
that they showld suffer their fate to depend upon the decrees of a peo- 
ple, which their natural inconstancy, or the malignity of the orators 
that turned them any wuy at will, might soon.alter: that it was ne~ . 
cessary to hazard every thing, after the example of Thrasybulus, and 
to set before themselves his intrepid. valour and generous fortitude as 
a model: that as he set owt from Thebes io suppress and destroy the: 
tyrants of Athens, so they oughtto.go from Athens to restoreto Thebes 
tis ancient liberty. 

This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could’ 
be expected. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes: 
of their reeolution, who extremely approved their design. Charon,, — 
one of the principal persons.in-the city, cfered to reccive the conspi-’ 
rutors into his house. Philidas found incans to get himself made 
eecretary to Arciias and Philip, who were then polemarchs or su- 
preme magistrates-of the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for 
some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger Thebans, 
by his discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan. 
yoke. . He was ignorant of nothing that had been projected,* but’ 
he believed that he ought not to have, any share in it, because,, 
as he said, he could not resolve to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his) countrymen; foreseeing that his. friends would not keep: 
wuhia the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful in itself, 
and that the tyrants would. not perish alone; and convinced. be~ 
sides, that a citizen, who should appear not. to have taken.either. 
side, would haye it. in his power to make a more durable impres 
sion upon the minds of the peop'e. 


* Plat. de Gen. Bocrat 59-4. 
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The day for the execution of the project being fixed, the exiles 
thought proper that Pherenicus, having assembled all the conspira- 
tors, should stop at Thriasium, a little town not far from’ Thebes, 
and that a small number of the youngest of them should venture, 
mto the city. -T'welve persons of the best families of Thebes, all 
united by a strict and faithful friendship with each other, though 
competitors for glory and honour, offered tliemselves for this bold 
enterprise. Pelopidas was of this number. After having embraced 
their companions, and despatched a messenger to Charon, to give 

‘him notice of their coming, they set oat, dressed in mean habits, 
carrring hounds with them, and poles in their hands for pitching of 
nets; that such as they met on the way might have no suspicion of 
them, and take them only for huntersthat had wandered after their 

ame. 
Y Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and having informed 
Charon that they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter 
his sentiments; and as he wanted neither courage nor honour, he 
prepared his house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad man, who even loved 
his country, and would have served the exiles with all his power, 
but had neither the resclution nor constancy necessary for such an 


enterprise, and could-think of nothing but the difficulties and obsta-_ 


cles that presented themselves in crowds to his imagination, appal- 
hed with the prespect of danger, retired to his house without saying 
any thing, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, 
to desire them to defer their enterprise, and return to Athens, there 
to await a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that friend, not 
finding his horse’s bridle. and losing a great deal of time in quar- 
rxelling with his wife, was prevented from going. | 

Pelopidas and his cempanions, disguised like peasants, having 
separated from each other, entered the city at different gates to- 


wards the close of day. As it was then early in the winter, the — 


north wind blew, and the snow fell; which served the better tocon- 
ceal them, every body keeping within doors on account of the culd 
weather; which gave them likewise a pretext for covering their 
faces. Some who were in the secret, received and conducted them to 
Charon’s house ; where, of exiles and others, their whole number 
amounted to. forty-eight. 

Phildas, secretary tu the Baeotarchs,* who was in the plot, had 
some time before invited Archias and his companions to supper on 


_ that very day, promising them an exquisite repast, and the com- 


eany, of some of the finest women in the city. The guests being met 
at the appointed time, they sat down to table. ‘They had circu- 
lated the glass, and were almost drunk, when it was whispered 
about, but not known where the report began, that the exiles were in 


thecity. Phihdas, without showing any concern, did his utmost 


® The ‘magistrates and generals who were charged witH the government of Th 


were called Bwvtarchs, that is to say, commanders or governors of Bwotia. 
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to change the discourse. Archias, however, sent one of his officers 
to Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. “It was now 
late, and Pelopidas and the conspirators were preparing to set out, 
and had put on their armour and swords, when, on a sudden, they 
heard # knocking at the door. Somebody went to it,and being told 
by the officers, that he was come from the magistrates with orders 
for Charon toattend them immediately, he ran to him half out of 
his wits to acquaint him with that terrible message. They allcon- 
cluded that the conspiraey was discovered, and believed them-' 
selves lost, before it would be possible to execute any thing worthy 
their cause and valour. However, they were all of opinion that 
Charon should obey the order, and present himself before the ma- _ 
gistrates with an air of assurance, ag void of fear, and unconscious 
of offence. aa 
Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which threat- 
ened only himself: but at that time, terrified for his friends, and ap- 
prehending also that he should be suspected of some treachery, if so 
many brave citizens, whom he had received into bis house, should be 
destroyed, he went to his wife’s apartinent, and fetched his only sou 
of fifteen years old at most, who in beauty and.strength excelled all 
the youths of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, say- 
ing at the same time, ff you discover that I have betrayed you, and 
have been guilty of treachery. upon this occasion, revenge your- 
selves on me in this my only son, whom, dear as he is to .me, F 
«bandon to you, and lei him fall a victim without mercy to his father's 
perfidy. y ! 
__ These expressions wounded them tothe heart; but what gave 
them the most sensible pain, was his imagining there was any one 
amongst them so mean and ungrateful as to form to himself the least 
euspicien in reward to him. ‘They conjured him unanimously, not 
to leave his son with them, but to put him into some place of safety ;. 
that his friends and country might not want an avenger, if he should 
not be so fortunate as.to escape the tyrants. Vo, replied the fa- 
ther, he shall stay with you, and share your fate. If he must perish, 
what nobler end can he make, than to perish with his father and best 
friends? For you, my son, exert yourself beyond your years, and 
show a courage worlhy of you and me. You see here the most ex- 
cellent of the Thebans. Maize under such masters a noble essay of 
glory, and learn lo fight ; or, if it must be so, to die, like them, for 
liberty. For the rest, Lam not without hopes, for I believe that the 
justice of our cause will draw down the favour and protection of the 
eee: us. He concluded with.a prayer for them, and after em- 
acing the conspirators, went out. 
» He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to compose his 
looks and voice, that he might not appear under any concern. When 
he came to the door of the house where the feast was kept, Archias 
and Philidas came out t> him, and asked the meaning of a report, 
that disaffected people were arrived in the city, and were concealed 
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‘in some house. He seemed astonished; and finding by their an- 


‘swers to his questions, that they had no precise information on the 
‘subject, he: assumed'a bolder tone, and said, His very likely the 
report you spealt of isonly a false alarm, intended to interrupt your 
mirth: however, ast ought not to be neglected, Pll go imntediately, 
and maice the strictest inquiry possible into it. Philidas praised his 
prudence and zeal; and carrying Archias: back into’ the company, 
again engaged him inthe debauch, and continued the entertainment, 
by keeping the guests in perpetual expectation of the women he had 
promised them. . 

Cliaron on his return home, found his friends all prepared, not 
to conquer nor to save their lives, but to diegloriously, and to sell 
themselves as dear as they could. The serenity and joy of his 
looks explained beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He-re- 
peated all that had passed’; after which they had no thoughts but 
of putting into instant execution a design, to which the least delay 
Might occasion a thousand obstacles. 

In fact, at that very instant happened a. second storm, far more 
violent and more dangerous than the first; and which seemed as if 
it’ could not possibly fail of making the enterprise miscarry. A cou+ 
rier from Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which con 
tained a. circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy. as was 
afterwards discovered. The courier was brought first to Archias, 
who was already overcome with. wine, and thought of nothing but 
pleasure. In giving him his despatches, he said, My lord, the per= 
son who writes you these letters, conjures you to read. them immedi- 
ately, being serious affairs. Archias replied, laughing,* Serious — 
affairs to-morrow; which words were afterwards used by the 
Greeksias a proverb; and taking the letters, he put them under his 
bolster,+ and continued the conversation and banquet. 

The conspirators’ were at that time in the streets, divided into — 
two parties; the one, with Pelopidas-at their head, marched against 
Leontides, who was not at the feast; the other against Archias, under 
the’ command of Charon. The latter had put on women’s: habits 
over. their armour, and crowned themselves with pine and poplar — 
wreaths, which entirely covered thejr faces. When they canie to 
the door of the apartment where the feast was kept, the’ guests 
made a great noise, and set up loud«shouts of joy. But they 
were told, that the women would not eome in till the servants were’ 
ail'dismissed, which was done immediately. They were sent to 
neighbouring houses, where there was no want ef wine for their 
entertuinment.. The conspirators, by this: stratagem, having made). 
themse}yes masters of the field of battle, entered. sword in hand) . 
and showing themselves in their true colours, put all'the guests to 
the sword, and with them the magistrates, who were full of wine, 
and in no condition te defend themselves. Pelopidas met with more’ 
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sesistance. Leontides, who was asleep -in bed, awaked with the 
noise that was made, and rising immediately, armed himself with his 
-sword, and laid some of the conspirators at his feet, -but was at Jast 


~ kalled himself. 


. 


This grand affair being executed in this manner with somuch 
despatch and.success, couriers were immediately despatched ‘to the 
exiles who had remained at Thriasium. The doors of ‘the:prisons 
were broken open, and 600 prisonerslet out. The Thebans:were 
called upon to resume their liberty, and arms were given to all they 
met, the spoils affixed to the porticoes being taken down, andthe 
armourers and cutlers’ shops broken open for that purpose. Epami- 
nondas and Georgidas came in arms to join them, accompanied with 
a numerous band of young men, and w:th some old persons:of great 
worth, whom they had got together. 


The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; the houses:all 


- illuminated with torches, and the. streets :thronged with the multi- 


tude passing to and fro. The people, :ina consternation-at what 
had happened, and for want of sufficient information, waited:im- 
patiently for the day to know their destiny. The Lacedemonian 
captains were therefore thought guilty ef.a very great errer in:net 
having fallen upon them during their disorder; for the garrison con- 
sisted of 1500 men, besides 3000 who had taken-refuge in the cita- 
del. Alarmed by the cries they -+heard, the illuminations they saw 
inthe houses, and the tumult.of the multitude running backwards, 
and forwards, they lay still, and contented themselves with guard- 
a loge citadel, after having sent:couriersto Sparta with the news.of 
what had happened, and to demand an immediate reinforcement. 
The mext day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their ‘arms, 
and an assembly of the people was convened. Epaminondas and 
Georgidas conducted Pelopidas and his company thither, surround- 


- ed with all their sacrifices,carrying in their hands the sacred ‘fillets, 


and exhorting the citizens to assist their country, and to joim »with 
their gods. At this sight, the whole assembly rose up with-loud 


acclamations and clapping of hands, and received the conspirators ~ 


as their benefactors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, Me- 
don, and Charon, were elected Beeotarche. 
‘The arrival of the exiles was followed by that of 5000 foot and 


500 horse, sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command ’ 


of Demophoon. ‘Those troops, «with others -which joined ‘them 
#hortly after from all the cities of ‘Beeotia, composed an army 
of 12;600 foot and 2000 ‘horse, and without ‘loss of time besieged 
the citadel, that itanight be taken ‘before relief could come ‘from 
rta. : . 
The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a speedy suc- 
eeor ene-seemed resolved -rather‘to-die than surrender ithe place ; at_ 


east tne Lacearemonians were ofthat opinion. But'they were-not 
Saige number of the garrison. When provisions began‘to | 
s 


the 
.,. short, and famine to press them, the rest of the troops obliged the 


: 
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‘Spartans .o surrender. The garnson had their lives granted them, 
ana were permitted to retire whither they thought fit. They were 
-searce marched out, wilien the aid arrived. The Laeedemonians 
found Cleombrotus at Megara, at the head of a powerful army, 
-ewhich, with a little more expedition, might have saved the citadel. 
‘But this was not the first time that the natural slowness of the 
-Lacedemonians had occasioned the miscarriage of their most im- 
‘portant enterprises. .The three commanders who had capitulated 
-were tried. Two of them were punished with death; and the 
third had’so great a fine laid upon hin, that not being able to pay it, 
he banished himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, the most me- 
morable of any that were ever executed by surprise and stratagem. 
Plutarch, with reason, compares it to that of Thrasybulus. Both 
exiles, desvitute in themselves of all resource, and compelled to im- 
plore a foreign support, form the bold design of attacking a formi- 
dable' power with a handful of men; and having overcome all ob- 
stacles to their enterprise solely by their valour, had each of them 
the good fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of 
affairs entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thrasybulus - 
for that sudden and happy change, which, freeing them from the 
oppression under which they groaned, not only restored their liber- 
ty, but with it their ancient splendour, and put them into a condi- 
tion to humble, and make Sparta their ancient and constant rival, 

_ tremble in her turn. We shall see in like manner, that the wap 
which is to reduce the pride of Sparta, and aeprive her of empire over 
both sea.and land, was the work of this single night, in which Pe- 
lopidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, but entering only 
one of twelve into a private house,* unloosed and broke the chains. 
imposed by the LLacedemonians on all the other states of Greece, 
though they appeared to be so firmly riveted as never to be broken 
or unloosed. 


- SECTION Ill. 


Sphodrias the Lacedemonian forme a design against the Pirweus without success. The 
Athenians declare for the ‘Thebans. Skirmishes between the latter and the Lacede- 
monians. 


A. M. 3627. The Lacedemonians,} after the injury they pretended 
Ant. J. C. 377. to have received by the enterprise of Pelopidas, did not 
continue quiet, but applied themselves in earnest to take their re- 
yenge. Agesilaus, rightly judging that an expedition of that kind, 
the end of which was to support tyrants, would not reflect much 
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honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had lately succeeded 
ipolis; under pretence that his great age dispensed with 

his undertaking it. Cleombrotus entered Beotia with his army. 
“The first campaign was not vigorous, and terminated in committi 
some ravages in the country; after which the king retired; an 
detaching part of his troops to Sphodrias, who commanded at 
Thespie, returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condition to. 
‘make head against the Lacedemonians, and were afraid of the con- 
sequences of the war in which the league with the Thebans was 


likely to engage them, repented their having entered into it, and - 


renounced it. Of those who persisted to adhere to the Theban 
party, some were imprisoned, some put to death, others banished, 
and the rich severely fined. The Theban affairs seemed almost 
desperate; as no one came forward to support them. Pelopidas: 
and Georgidas were then in office, and were concerting together 
means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedzmonians; and thi¢ 
was the stratagem they contrived. 

Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Thespie with a body of 
troops, to receive and protect such of the Beotians as should revolt 


against Thebes. He had acquired some reputation amongst the » 


soldiery, and wanted neither courage nor ambition; but he was 
rash, superficial, self-conceited, and consequently apt to entertain 
vain hopes. Pelopidas and Georgidas sent private 'y a merchant of 
his own acquaintance to him, with the offer, as frvm himself, of a 
considerable sum of money, and with insinuations ‘:etter calculated 
_to persuade him than money, since they flattered h's vanity. ‘After 
having represented to him that a person of his merit and reputation 
ought to form some great enterprise which might immortalize his 
name, he proposed to him the seizing of the Pirceeus, ‘y attacking the 
Athenians by surprise, and when they could have ni expectatron of 


such an attempt. He added, that nothing could be inore grateful to- - 


the Lacedemonians, than to see themselves masters of Athens; and 
that the Thebans, enraged at the Athenians, whom they considered as. 
traitors and deserters, would lend them no assistance. 7 


Sphodrias, anxious to acquire a great name, anti envying the . 


glory of Pheebidas, who, in his opinion, had renderé:! himself re- 
nowned and illustrious by his unjust attempt upon ‘hebes, con- 
ceived it would be a much more brilliant and glorious exploit to 
seize the Pireeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians of 
their great power at sea, by an unforeseen attack by land. He 
undertook therefore with great joy an enterprise, which: was neither 
Jess unjust nor less horrid 
neither with the same boldness nor with the same success. For 
hs ving set out in the night from Thespie, with the view of surpris- 
ing tue Pirgeus before light, the daybreak overtook hint in the plain 
of T! «asium near Eleusis, and finding himself discov--red, he re-. 
turned shamefully to Thespiw with some booty whicb he a taken. 


~ 


than that of the Cadmea, but executed 
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The Athenians immediately .sent ambassado%s with their com. 
plaints to Sparta. Those ambassadors found that the Lacedemo- 
snians had not waited their arrival to accuse Sphedrias, ‘but ‘had 
already cited’ him before the council to answer for his conduct. . 
«was afraid to obey that summons, having just reason to appreh 
| the issue of atrial, and the resentment of his country. He hada 
‘son, Who had contracted a strict and tender friendship with the sen 
of Agesilaus. ‘The latter solicited his father so earnestly,or rather 
tormented him with such extreme importunity and perseverance, 
that he-could net refuse Sphodrias ‘his protection, and got him fully 
acquitted. Agesilaus had little delicacy, as we have seen already, 
with respect to the duties of justice, when the,service of his friends 
avas in question. THe was ‘besides, of all mankind, the mest ‘tender 
and indulgent father to his children. Jt is reported of him, that 
«when they were little he would play with them, and divert himself 
with riding upon a stick emongst them, and that having been one 
day surprised by a friend in that action, he desired him not to tell 
any body of it till himself was a father. 

The unjust sentence passed in favour of ®yhodrias by the Spar- 
tans exceedingly incensed the Athenians,” and determined them to 
-genew their alliance with Thebes immediately, and to assist them 
with all their power. ‘They fitted out a fleet of sixty sail, and gave 
the command of it to Timotheus, som of the illustrious Conon, whose 
xeputation he well sustained by his own valour and exploits. It 
savas he whom his enemies, through-envy of the glory he had acquired - 
by‘his great success, painted slecping, with the goddess T"ortune at 
‘this, feet, taking towns in nets for him:} but upon this occasion he 

‘proved that he was not asleep. After having ravaged the coast of 
) ‘Laconia, he attacked the isle of Corcyra,t which he took... He 
treated the inhabitants with great humanity, and made no altera- 
tions in’their liberty or laws, which very much inélined the neigh- 
bouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spartens on their side 
made powerful preparations for the war, and were principally inten © 
upon retiking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily and” 
Greece rendered that island very important. “They therefore en- 
gaged Dionysius the tyrant in this expedition, and demanded aid of - 
‘him. Inthe mean time they eespatched their fleet under the com-— 
mand of Mnasippus. The Athenians sent sixty sail against them 
to the relicf of Corcyra, under the command of Timotheus at first; 
‘but ‘soon after, upon his seeming to act too slewly, Iphicrates was 
substituted in his place. ‘Mnasippus having made himself odious to” 
‘his troops ‘by ‘his haughtiness, rigour, and avarice, was very ill 
obeyed by them, and lost his life inan-engagement. ITphicrates did 
mot arrive till after his death, when he received advice that the 
Syracusan squadron of ten galleys was approaching, which he 
attacked so successfully that not one of them escaped. He had 
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demanded, that the orator Callistratus, and Chabrias, one of. the: 
most renowned captains of his time, should be joined in commission; ° 
with him. Xenophon odmires his wislom and greatness of soul’ 
upon that account, in being not unwilling to appear to. have occa-. 
sion for advice, and not apprehending that others might share the. 
glory of his victories with himself 
Agesilaus had been prevailed upon to take the command of the 
troops against Thebes. He entered Beotia, where he didabundance: 
of damege to the Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own: 
side. The two armies came every day to biows, and were per- 
petually engaged, though not in formal battle, yet in 2kirmishes,, 
which served to instruct the Thebans in the-art of war, and to in-- 


_ 


spire them with valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported? 
clint the Spartan Antalcidas told Agesilaus very: justly upon. this: 
liead? ene day, when he was brought back from Beotia. mucli 
wounded, Jf, lord Agesilaus, you have a fine r ward for tie lessons: 
you have given the Thebans in the art of war, which, before you: 
taught it them, they never would nor could learn. It was to prevent 
this. inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three laws which 
fie calls Rhetra, ferbade the Lacedeionians to make war often: 
upon the same, enemy, lest they should make them. good soldiers, 


“by obliging them too frequently to defend themselves. 


Several campaigns passed in this manner, without any thmg 
decisive on either side. It was prudent in the Theban generals not 
to hazard a hattle hitherto, and to give tueir soldiers time to ure 
and embolden themselves. Whoa the occasion was favourable, 
they let. them seasonab!y Isose like genereus hounds, and* after 
having given them a taste of victory by. way of reward, they called 
thiem off, contented with their courage and alacrity. The principal 


glory of their success and this wise conduct was due to Pelopidas. 


The engagement. et Tezyra, which wasia kind ef prelude to the 
battle of Leuctra, added much te his reputation. Having fuiledin 
insentepprise against: Orchemenos, which had joined the Lacedée~ 
monians, at bis return he found the enemy posted to intereept him 
near Tecyra. Ag soon as the Thebans: perceived them, from the 
defiles, somebody ran im all haste to Pelopides;.and teld him, Weare 
fallen into the enemy's hands. Why so, replied be: Why should we 
notiratier say, that they are fallen into ours? Atthe same time:he 
ordered his-cavalry, which were nis: rear guard, toedvance to the 
front, that they might begin: the fight. He was. assured. that: bis 
foot, which were. enly 300, and were called the. sacred baitalion, 
wherever they charged,,would: break through the enemy,, thongh 
superior in number, as they: were by at least: twe-thirda, The 
assault begaiy where the generals of each party were: posted, and 
wasvery fierce. ‘The two generals of the Lacedemonians, who 
wad charged Pelopidas, were presently killed; all that were with 
them being eituer slain or dispersed. ‘The rest of the Lacedemo- 
oar se were so daunted, that they opened @ passage for the 
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‘Thebans, who might have marghed on and saved themselves if they: 


had thought fit: but Pelopidas, disdaining to make use of that open- 


ing for his retreat, advanced against those who were still drawn up | 
in battle, and made so great a slaughter of them, that the rest were 


all dismayed, and fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pursue 
them far, lest they should be.surprised. They contented themselves: 
with having broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, net 
inferior to a victory, because it was made through an enemy dis. 
persed and defeated. \ 
This little encounter, for it can be called no more, Was in a man- 
ner the sovrce of the great actions and events we shall soon relate. 
It had never happened till then in any war, either against the Bar- 
barians or Greeks, that the Lacedemonians had been defeated with 
the superiority of number on their side, nor even with equal forces 
in a pitched battle. For whicl reason they were insupportably 
proud, and their reputation aloue kept their enemies in awe, who. 
never durst show themselves in the field before them, unless su perior 
-in number. They now lost that glory; and the Thebans in their 
turn are to become the terror and dread even of those who had 
hitherto rendered themsely—s so w-iversally formidable. 
Ye Cae - The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon against Egypt - 
nt. J. C. 377. 7 . - 

.M. 3630. ' and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, should na- 
Ant. J.C. 374. turally come in here. But I shall defer those articles, 
to avoid breaking in upon the Theban aflairs. 


i SECTION IV. 


New troubles in Greece. The Lacedamonians declare war against Thebes. They are 


defeated and put to flight in the battle of Leuctra. Epaminondas ruvayes Laconia, and. . 


_ marches to the gates of Sparta. 


' Whilst the Persians were engaged in the Egyptian war,* great 
troubles arose in Greece. In that interval the Thebans, having 
taken Platex,} and afterwards Thespie, entirely demolished those 
two cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The Platweans retired to 
Athens with their wives and children, where they were received. 
with the utmost kindness, and adopted into the number of the 
citizens. 
A. M. 3633. Artaxerxes,{ being informed of the state of the 
Ant. J.C. 371. Grecian affairs, sen. a new embassy thither, to per- 
suade the several cities and republics at war, to lay down their 
arms, and accommodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty: 
of Antalcidas. By that peace, as has been observed in its place, it 
was concluded, that all the cities of Greece should enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this article, 
the Lacedemonians pressed the Thebans to restore liberty to all 


the cities of Beotia, to rebuild Platee and Thespie which they had 


* Diod. 1. 3%. p. 361, 362. t Platew, a city of Beotia ; Thespie of Achaia. 
3 Xenoph. Hist. Grec. |, 6. p. 590—593. Diod. p. 365, 366, ' 
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demolished, and to restore them with the territories dependant on 
them to their ancient inhabitants. ‘The Thebans on their side in- 
sisted also, that the-Lacedemonians should give liberty to all those 
of Laconia, and that the city of Messene should be restored to its 
anci®nt possessors. This was what equity required; but the Lace- 
demonians, believing themselves much superior to the Thebans, 
were for impos.ng a upon them, to which they would not sub- 
mit themselves. mAs 
All Greece being weary ofa war which had already lasted severa> 
campaigns, and had no other origin than tue ambition and injustice 
of Sparta, nor any other end than the aggrandizing of that state, 
was seriously intent upon ¢éffecting a general peace, and with that - 
view had sent deputies to Lacedemon, to concert together the 
means of attaining so desirable an event. Amongst those deputies,* 
Fpaminondas was of the first rank. He was at that time celebrated 


’ for his great erudition and profound knowledge in philosophy; but 


he had not yet had an opportunity of giving any very distinguished 
proofs of his great capacity for the command of armies énd the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Secing that all the deputies, out of 
respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly for the war, were afraid 
to contradict him, or to differ from his epinion in any thing, a very - 
common effect of too imperious a power on one side, and too servile 
a submission on the other; he was the only one that spoke with a 
wise and noble boldness, as becaine a statesman who had no other 
view than the public good. He made a specch, not for the The- 
bans alone, but for Grecce in general; in which he proved; that the 
war augmented only the power of Sparta, whilst the rést of Greece 
was reduced and ruined by it. He insisted principally upon the ne- 
ceseity of establishing the peace upon the basis of equality and jus- 
tice; because no peace could be solid and of long duration, but that 
wherein all parties should find an equal advantage. 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upon reason and justice, 
and pronounced with a grave and serious tone, never fails of making 
un impression. Agesilaus plainly perce.ved, from the attention 
and silence with which it was heard, that the deputies were ex-. 
tremely affected with it, and would not fail to act conformably to 
his opinion. ‘To prevent that effect, he demanded of Epa:ninondas, 
Whether he thought it just and reasonable that Beotia should be free 
and independent ? that is to say, Whether he agreed that the cities 
of Beotia should depend no Jonger upon Thebes? Epaminondas 
immediately asked in his turn, with great vivacity, Whether he 
thought it just and reasonable that Laconia should enjoy the same 
independence and liberty? Upon which, Agesilaus, rising from his 
seat in great rage, insisted upon his declaring plainly, Whether he 
would consent that Beotia should be free? Epaminondas retorted 
his question again, and asked, Whether on his side, he would consent _ 


* Plut. in Agesil. p 611. 
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that Laconia should be yee Agesilaus, who wanted: only a pre- 
text for breaking with the Thebans, struck. their name directly out 
of the treaty of alliance which they. were about to conclude. The 
rest of'the allies signed it, less out of inclination, than not.to offend 
the Lacedwmonians, whose power they dreaded. ‘ 

Yn consequence of this treaty,* all.the troops.in the field were to 
be-disbanded. Cleombrotus, cne of the kings of Sparta, was then 
in Phocis, at the head of the army. He wrote tothe Ephorito know 

‘the republic’s resolutions. Prothous, one of the principal senators, 
_represented that there was noroom for deliberation, for that. Sparta, 
by the late agreement, had made the recall of the troops indispen- 
- sable. Agesilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the The. 
‘bans,-and particularly with Epaminondas, he wes absolutely bent on 
‘war for an opportunity of revenge, and the present seemed particu- 
larly favourable, when ail Greece was free and united, and only the 
“Lhebans excluded from the treaty of peace. The advice of Pro- 
thous was therefore rejected by the whole council, who treated hin 
as an horest well-meaning dotard,} that knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; the Divinity, from thenceforth, as Xenephen observes, promot- 
“ing their downfall. The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus 
to. march against the Thebans with his troops, and sent orders at 
‘the same time to all their allies, to assemble their forces, who wera 
‘very averse to this war, and did not join init but with great reluc- 
tance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedemonians, whom 
they did not yet dare to disobey. Though no happy consequences 
could be expected from a war, visibly undertaken contrary to all 
reason ant justice, and from the sole motive of resentment and re- 
venge ;. the Lacedemonians, however, from the superiarity of their 
numbers, assured themseives of succese, and imagined that the The- 
‘bans, abandoned by their ailies, were in no condition to oppose them. 
A.M.3634. ' The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw 
, Ant. J.C:370. themselves alone, without allics or. support, whilst all 
Greece looked upon them. as utterly lest, not knewing that.in a sin- 
.gle man they had more than anearmy. This man was Epaminon- 
das. He was appointed general, and. had several colleagues joined 
‘in commission with him. He immediately raised “all the troops he 
_could, and began his.march. His army,did not amount to 6000 men, 
and the enemy had above four times:that number. As several bad 
emens. were told him to prevent: his setting aut, he replied only by 
a verse of Homer's, of which the sense is, There ts but: ene good 
emen,t which. is,.to fight for one’s ‘countrys TWowever, to reassure 
the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and whom he ebserved to be 
diseourazed, he instructed. several persons to come from: different 
* Menoph. |. vi. ps.553—597. Diod. 1. xv. p. 305-371. Plat. in-Agosil. p. GLY, 612: Ti. 
, in Pelop. p. 288, 289. 
re re eee te m Si Gee a ae ion 
t “Exsivoy pay pavagely npizaro, itn yar, co see, 79 Soseedvsoy bya 
t Eis obevis deiorec, Guuyéobut weet ravens. Niad. xi. v 493 
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, and report auguries and omens in his favour, which revived 

- the spirit and hopos of the treops. ‘ | vin 
* Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the sacred bat- 
talion.- When he left his house to go to the army, his wife, in 
teking her last adieu, conjured him with a flood of tears, to take 


care of himself: “fui, said he, should be recommended to young peo- - 


ple; but for generals, they have no occasion for such advice; ticy 
should oniy be crherted to take cure of ethers. 
Epaminendas had had ‘the wise precaution to secure a pass, by 
which Cleombrotus might have shortened his march considerably. 
The latter, after having taken a larye compass, arrived at Leuctra, 
a emall town of Beotia, between Platem and Thespie. Both par- 
? i 


jes consulted whether they should give battle; whica Cleon_brotus - 


resolved by the advice of all his officers, who represented. to him, 
that if, with such a superiority of troops, he declined fighting, it 
would confirm the report which was secretly spread, that he covertly 
fayoured the Thebaxs. The latter had an essential reason for 
hastening a battle, to anticipate the arrival of the troops which the 
enemy daily expected. However, the six generals, who formed the 
council of war, differed in their sentiments. A seventh, who came 
up very seasenably, joined the three that were for fighting ; and his 
opinion, which coincided also with that of Epaminondas, carryi 
the question, the battle was resolved apon. This wasin the ie 
‘year of the 102d ‘Olympiad. - ; 
The two armies were véry unequal in number. That of the La- 
cedemonians, as has been said, consisted of 24,000 foot and 1600 
horse. The Thebans had only 6000 foot and 400 herse; but all of 


them choice troops, animated by their snccess in former campaigns, » 


and determined to conquer or die. ‘The Lacedemonian cavairy, 
composed of men picked up by chance, without valour, and jl- 


disciplined, was es much inferior to that of their enemies in courage | 


as it was superior in number. The infantry could not be depended 
on, except the Tiacedemonians; the allies, as it has been said, 
having engaged in the war with reluctance, because they did not 
approve the motive of it ,andwere besides dissatisfied with the Lace- 
demoniaas. ‘ 

Tne ability of the generals en either side supplied the place of 
numerous armics, espevially the Theban, who was the most accem- 
plished captain of his time. He was supported by Pelopidas, at the 
head of the sacredbattalion, composed of 300 young Thebans, united 
in a strict friendship end affection, and engaged under a particular 
éath never to fly, but to defend each other to the last drop of their 
Blood. es a 

‘Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up.ona plain. Cle- 
embrotus was upon the right, consisting of Lacedemonians, oa 
whom he confided most, and whose files were twelve deep. To 
take advantage of the supericrity of his horse in an open country, 
he posted them in the front of his Lacedwmonians. .Archidamus, 
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Agesilaus’s son, was at the head of the allies, who formed the left 
wing. ia 
Peatitrondne, who resolved to charge with his left, which he 


commanded in person, strengthened it with the choice of his heavy- 


armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The sacred battalion 
was upon his left, and closed the wing. The rest of his infantry 
were posted upon his right in an oblique line, which, the farther it 
extended, was the more distant from the enemy. By this uncom- 
mon disposition, his design was to cover his right flank, to refuse 
his right wing and keep it as a kind of reserve, that he might not 
hazard the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army; 
and to begin tt.e action with his left wing, where his best troops 
were posted, to turn the whole weight of the battle upon king Cle- 
ombrotus and the Spartans. He was assured, that if he could pene- 
trate the Iacedemonian phalanx, the rest of the army would soon 
be put to the rout. As for his horse, he disposed them (after tie 
encmy’s example) in the front of his left. 
‘The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans were 
befter mounted and braver troops than the Lacedemonian horse, 
the latter were not long before they were broken, and driven upon 


the infantry, which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas, 


following his horse close, marched swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and 
fell upon Lis phalanx with all the weight of his heavy battalion. Tha 
latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of troops with orders 
to take Epaminondas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopicas, 
upon thesight of that movement, advanced with incredible speed 
and boldness at the head of the sacred battalion to prevent the ene- 
my’s design, and flanked Cleombyotus himself, who, by that sudden 
and uncxpected attack, was put into disorder. The battle was very 
ficece and obstinate; and whilst Cleombrotus could act, the victory 
continued in suspense, and declared for neither party. When he 
fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete tne victory, and 
- the Laccdsemonians, to avoid the shame of abandoning the body of 
their king, redoubled their efforts, anda great slaughter ensued on 
beth sides. The Spartans fought with so mvch fury about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. Animated 
by so glorions an advantage, they prepared to return to the chcrge, 
which would perhaps have proved successful, had the allies seconc- 
ed their ardour. But the left wing, seeing the Lacedemonian pha- 
anx had been broken, and believing all lost, especially when they 
heard that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew off the rest 
ofthe army along with them. Kpaminondas followed them vigour- 
ously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. -The Thebans 
remained masters of the field of battle, and erected a trophy, but 
permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 
The Lacedemonians had never received suchablow. The moat 
bloody defeats till then had scarce ever cost them more than 4 or 
600 of their citizens. 'Thev had been seen, however, animated, or 
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rather violently incensed, against Athens, to ransom by a truce of ~ 
thirty years, $00 of their citizens, who had suffered themselves to 
‘be shut up in the little island of Sphacteria. Here they lost 4000 
men, of whom 1000 were Lacedwemonians, and 400 Spartans, out of 
700 who were in the battle.* The Thebans had only 300 men killed, 
among whom were but few of their citizens. Ey Ae. 

; The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the gymnastic 
games, and was full of strangers whom curiosity had brought thither, 
whien the couriers arrived from Leuctra with the terrible news of 
their defeat. The Ephori, theugh perfectly sensible ofall the con- 
sequences, and that the Spartan cmpire had received a mortal 
wound, would not permit the representations of the theatre to. be 
suspended, nor any change to take place in the celebration of the ~ 
festival. They sent to every family the names of their relations 
who were killed, and stayed in the theatre to see that the dances 
and games were continued without interruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning, the loss of each family being known, 
the fathers and relations of those who had died in the battle met in 
the public square, and saluted and embraced each other with great 
joy and serenity in their looks; whilst the others kept themselves 
close in their houses, or, if necessity obliged them to go-abroad, it 
was with a sadness and dejection of aspect which sensibly expressed 
their profound anguish and afiliction.’ ‘That difference was still 
more remarkable in the women. Grief, silcnce, tears, distinguished 
those who expected the return of their sons; but such as had lost 
their sona were scen hurrying to the templcs to thank the gods, and 
congratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
eannot be denied but such sentiments evince great courage and re- 
solution; but I would not have them entirely extinguish natural 
tenderness, and should have been better pleased had there been less 
of ferocity in them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how to actin regard 
to those who had fied from the battle. As they were numerous, and 
of the most powerful families in the ‘city, it was not safe to inLict 
upon them the punishments assigned by the laws, lest their despair 
should induce them to take some violent resolution that might be 
fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded from all 
offices and ermployments, but it was a disgrace to contract any al- 
liance with them by marriage. Any body that met them in the 
streets might buffet them, which they were obliged to suffer. They 
were besides to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of 
different colours; and, lastly, they were to,shave half their beards, 
and to let tne other half grow. It would be a great loss to the 
Spartans to be deprived of so many of their soldiery, at a time when 
they had such pressing occasion for them. ‘Io remove this difficul- 
ty, they chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such 


* Those were properly called Spartans, who inhabited Sparta; the Lacedemoniaos 
Were these settled in the country. , 
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alterations in the laws as he should thmk fit. Agesilaus, without 
adding, retrenching, or changing, any thing, found means to save 
the fugitives without prejudice to ihe state. Ina fallessembly. of 
the Lacedemonians, be decreed, «That for the present day, ithe 
laws should be suspended, and of na effect; but ever aftes toremain 
in full force and authority.” By those few words he preserved the 
Spartan laws entire, and-nut the same time restored to the state thai 
. great number of iis mombers, by preventing their being for over. 
-degraded, and consequently useless te the republic. . 

‘After'the battle of Leuctra the two partics were industriously 

employed, the one in retrieving.their loss, and the other in improviag 
their victory.* 
_ Agesilaus; to revive the courage of his troops, marched them inte 
aArcadia;y but with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He’ 
confined himself to attacking some small towns of the Mantingeans, 
which he took, and laid the country waste. This gave Sparta some 
joy, and they began to take courage from believing their condition 
aot entirely desperate. 

The Thebans, immediately after their victory, had sent an account’ 
of it to Athens, and to demand aid at the same time against the 
common enemy. The senate was then sitting, and received the 
courier with great coldness, did not make him the usual presents, 

* and dismissed him without taking any notice of aid. The Athe- 
"fans, alarmed at the considerable advantage which the Thebans 
had gained over the Lacedamonians, could not dissemble the um- 
‘brage and dissatisfaction which so sudden and unexpected an in- 
crease of aneighbouring power gave them, which might soon render 
itself formidable to all Greece. i 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been elected joins 
governors of Bestia. Having assembled all the troope¢of the Beo- 
tians and their ailies, whose number Caily increased, they entered . 
Peloponness, and made abundance of places and states revolt froue 
the Lacedainonians; Elies, Argos, el] Arcadia, and the greatest 

part of Laconia atsel It was then about the winter solstice, 
and towards the end of the jest month of the year, so that in a 
few ays they were to quit their cfices; the first cay of the next 
month being assigned by law, for their resigning them to the persens 
‘appointed to succeed them, upon pein of death, if they held them 
beyond that term. ‘Their colleagues, apprehending the badnees of 
 the»seasons, and still more, the dreadful consequences of infringing 
that law, were for marching back the army immediately to Thebes. 
_ Pelopidas was the first who, entering into the opinion of Epaminon- 
-das, animated the citizens, and engaged ‘them to take advantage 
of the, enemy’s alarm, and to pursue their enterprise without re- 
gard to a formality, from the observance of which they might justly 
believe themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the service of 

* Xenoph. J. vi. p. 598. Diod. 1. xv. p. 375--378. $ Plat. in Agesil. p.€13—fia. 
#4. ia Pelop. p. 290. sgh 
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Vhe state, when founded in justice, is the sovereign law-and rule of 
the people’s obedience. . 

‘They entered Laconia therefore at the head of anarmy of 70,000 
good soldiers, of which the Thebans did not form a twelfth part ~ 

ut the great reputation of the two generals was the cause, that 
all the allies, even without orders, or a public decree, obeyed them 
‘with respectful silence, and marched with entire confidence and cou- 

ge under their command. It was 600 years since the Dorians 
hed established themselves at Lacedtemon, and in all that time they 
had never seen, till now, an enemy upon their lands; none having 
hitherto dared to set foot in them, and much less to attack their city, 
though without walls. ‘The Thebans and their allies, finding a coun- 
try hitherto untouched by an eiemy, ran through it with fire and. 
sword, destroying and plundering as fat as the river Eurotas, with- 
out any opposition whatsoever. . 

Parties had been posted to defend some important passes. Ischo- 
las the Spartan, who commanded one of these detachments, distin- 
orga himself in a peculiar manner. Finding it impossible, with 

is small body of troops, to support the enemy’s attack, and think- 
mg it disgraceful for a Spartan to abandon his post, he sent back the 
young men who were of an age and condition to serve their country 


effectually, and kept none with him but such as were advanced in ,— 


years. ‘I'hese, unanimously devoting themselves, after the example 
of Leonidas, to the public good, sold their lives very dear; and after 
having defended themselves a long time, and made great slaughter 
of their enemies, they all perished to a man. ; 

- Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great address and wis- 
dom. Helooked upon this irruption of the enemy as an impetuous 
torrent, which it was not only in vain, but dangerous to’ oppose, 
whose rapid course would be but of short duration, and after‘some 
ravages subside of itself. He contented himself with distributing his 
best troops into the middle and all the most important parts of the 
city, and with strongly securing all the posts. He was determined | 

“not to quit the town, nor to hazard a battle, and persisted in that 
resolution, without regard to all the raillery, insults, and menaces, of 
the Thebans, who detied him by name, and called upon him to come 
out and defendhis country, him who had alone been the cause of all 
its sufferings, by kindling the war. 

But a subject of far greater affliction to Agesilaus were the com- 
motions and disorders excited: within the city, the murmurs and 
complaints of the old men in the highest affliction and despair from 
being witnesses of what they saw, as well as of the women, who 
seemed quite distracted with hearing the threatening cries of the 
enemy, and seeing the neighbouring country all on fire, whilst the 
flames and smoke, which drove almost upon them, seemed to de- . 
nounce a like misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage Agesi- 
laus might express in his outward behaviour, he could not fail of 
being sensibly affected with so mournful an object, to which was 
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added the gricf of sullying his reputation; who, having found the 
city in a most flourishing and potent condition when he came to the 
government, now saw it fallen to such a degree, and ‘all its ancient 


glory lost under him! He was, besides, secretly mortified at so, 


mournful a contradiction of a boast he had often made, that no wo- 
man of Sparta had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’scamp. ~~ 
Whilst he was giving different orders in the city, he was informed, 
that a certain number of mutineers had seized an important post, with 
a resolution to deferid themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately 
thither; and asif he had been entirely unacquainted with their bad 


design, he said to them, Comrades, it is not there Isent you. At the 


tame time he pointed to different poststo divide them; to which they | 


went, believing their enterprise had not been discovered. This order, 
which he gave without emotion, evinces a great presence of mind 
in Agesilaus, and shows, that in times of trouble it is not proper to 
see too much, that the culpable may not want time te reflect and 
repent. He thought it more advisable to suppose that small troop 
innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous 
inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swoln by the melting 
of the snows, and the Thebans found more difficulty in passing it 
than they expected, as well from the extreme coldness of the water 
as its rapidity. As Epamincndas passed at the head of his infantry, 
s0m@.of the Spartans pointed him out to Agesilaus: who, after having 
attentively considered and followed him with his eyes a long time, 
eaid only, Wonderful man !* in admiration of the valour that induced 
him to undertake such great things. Epaminondas would have been 
glad to have given battle in Sparta itself, and-to have erected a 
trophy in the midst of it. He did not however dare to attempt the 
forcing of the city ; and not being able to induce Agesilaus to quit 


it, chose to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, without - 


aid, and unfortified, to have defended itself long against a victorious 
army- But the prudent captain who commanded it was apprehen- 
sive of drawing upon his hands the whole force of Peloponnesus, 
and still more, of exciting the jealousy of the Greeks, who would 
never have pardoned his destroying so potent a republic, and pulling 
out, as Leptius says, one of the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his 
ekill.¢ He confined himself therefore to the glory of having hum- 
bled the proud, whose laconic language added new haughtiness to 
their commands, and of having reduced them to the necessity, as 
he boasted himself, of lengthening their monosyllables.{ On his re- 
turn he again wastcd the country. 


s 


¥*O rod maparomedy coves avbgureu. The Greek expression ie not easy to be 
translated. It signifies, Oh the actorof great deeda 

t Arist. Rhet. |. iii. c. 10. c 

t The Lacedemonians answered the most important despatches by a singla monosy!- 
fable. Philip having written tothem, “If [ enter your country, I will put ail to fire aad 
uword,” they replied “ If;"’ to signify they would take all nessibie cere to put it out of 
his power 
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In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arcadia into one body,* 
end took Messenia from the Spartans, who had been in possession 
of it very long,} after having expelled all its inhabitants. It wasa 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the best soil in 
Greece. Its ancient inhavitants, who were dispersed in different 
regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first notice given them, 
returned with incredible joy; animated by the love of their country, 
natural to all men, and almost as much by their hatred of the Spar- 
tans, which length of time had only increased. They built them- 
selves a city, which, from the name of the old one, was called 
Messene. Amongst the unhappy events of this war, none gave the 
Lacedemonians more sensible displeasure, or rather more lively 
grief, than this; because from time immemorial an irreconcilable 
enmity had-subsisted between Sparta and Messene, which seemed 
incapable of being ¢xtinguished but by the final ruin of the one or 
the other. | 

Polybius points out an ancient error in the conduct of the Messe- 
niane with regard to Sparta,t which was the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes. This was their too great solicitude for present tranquillity, 
and through an excessive love of peace, their neglecting the means 
of making it sure and lasting, ‘T'wo of the most powerful states of 
Greece were their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedwmonians. 
The lattcr, from their first settlement in the country, had declared 
open war against them: the others, on the contrary, always gpined 
with them, and entered into all theic interests. But the Messenians 
had neither the courage to oppose they violent and irreconcilable 
enemies with valour and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with 
tue regard their faithful and afiectionate allies. When the two 
states were either at war with each other, or carried their arms 
elsewhere, the Messenians, with little foresight for. the future, and 
regarding only their present repose, made it a rule never to engage 
in the quarrel on either side, and to observe an exact neutrality. 
On such conjunctures they congratulated themselves upon their wis- 
dom 2nd success in preserving their tranquillity, whilst their neigh- 
bours all around them were involved in trouble and confusion. But 
thig tranquillity was of no long duration. The Lacedemonians 
having subdued their enemies, fcll upon them with all their forces; 
and finding them uusupported by allies, and incapable of defending 
themselves, they reduced them to submit, either to the yoke of « 
rigid slavery, or to banish themselves from their country. And this 
was several times their case. They ought to have reflected, says 
Polybius,} that as there is nothing more desirable or advantageous 


\ 


* Paus.1. iv. p. 267, 268. 

? The Measenians had been driven out of their country 287 years. e2k- 

} Polyb. Liv. p. 299, 300. ‘ are 
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‘than ‘peace, ‘when ‘founded on justice and honour; ‘so there is ‘no- 
‘thing more ‘shameful, and at the same time more pernicious, when 


> 


— 


‘attained by bad measures, and purchased at the price of liberty. 
| : SECTION V. 


The two Theban generals, at their return, are accused and acquitted. Sparta implores 


Ze 


7 


_ Said-of the Athenians. ‘The Greeks send ambassadors to Artaxerxes. Influence of 


‘Peiopidas at tne court of Persia. 


~ 


It might be oxpected, that the two Theban captains, on their re- 
turn to their country after such memorable actions, should have 
been received with general applause, and al] the honours that could 
be:conferred upon them. Instead of which, they were both -sum- 
moned to answer as criminals against the state; in having, contrary 
to the law, whereby they were obliged to resign their command toe 
new oflicers, retained it four months beyond the appointed term ; 
luring which they had executed in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia, 
all those great explcits we have related. | 

Such conduct is surprising, and the relat}on of it cannot be read 
without a secret indignation: but it hed a very plausible founda- 
tion. The zealous assertors of a liberty lately regained, were 
apprehensive that the example might prove very pernicious, in-av- 
thorizing some future magistrate to mantain himself in command 
beyond the established term, and in consequence to turn his arms 


against his country. Itis not to be doubted, but the Romans would 


have acted in the same manner; and if they were ro severe -as to 
est an officer to death, though victorious, for having fought without 

is general’s orders, how would they have behaved toa general who 
should have continued four months in the supreme conimand, con- 
trary to the laws? 

Pelopidas was the first cited before the tribunal.* He defended 
himself with less force and greatness of mind than was expected 
from a man of his character, for he wes naturally werm and fiery. 
Yaat valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him before the 
jedges. His air and discourse, which had something timid and 
grovelling in it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, and did not 
ta the least incline the judges in his favour, and it was not without 
difficulty that they acquitted him. Epaminondas appeared, and spoke 
With a quite different sir and tone. He seemed, if I may be allow- 


ed the expression, to.charge darger in front without emotion. In- 


étead of justifying himself, he made a panegyric upon his actions, and 
repeated in a lofty style,in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, 


-¥e-established Messenia, end reunited Arcadia inone body. He 


concluded with saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the ‘The- 
bane would concede the sole glory of theze actions to him, and de- 
elared that he had done them by his own authority, and without 
their participation. .All the voices were in his favour and he réturn- 


* Plut. de sui laude, p. 540. 


we 
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ed from his trial, as he used to return ‘from battle, with glory nat 


universal applause. Such dignity has true valour, that it ina man- 
ner seizes the admiration of mankind by force. 

He was by nature designed for great actions, and gave an air of 
grandeur to every thing he did. His enemies,* jealous of his glory, 
and with design to affront him, got him elected Telearch ; an office 
very unworthy ofa person of his merit. He however thought it no 
dishonour to’ him, and said, that he would demonstrate, th.t the 
office did not only show what the man was, but also the man what the 
office was.t We accordingly raised that employment to very great 
dignity, which before consisted in only taking care that the streets 
were kept clean, the dirt carried away, and the drains and common 
sewers in good order. 

The Lacedemonians,t having every thing to fecr from an enemy, 


whom the late suctesses had rendered still more haughty and enter- 
‘prising than ever, and secing themselves exposed every moment to 


a new inroad, had recourze to the’ Atheniaus, and sent deputies to 
them to implore their aid. The person who spoke, began with de- 
seribing in the most pathetic terms, the deplorable condition and 
extreme danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon 


the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
' which tended to nothing loss than the making themselves masters 


ofall Greece. He insinuated what Athens in particular had to féar 
from them, if they were sufiered to extend their power by the im- 
crease of allies, who every day went over to their party, and. aug- 
mented their forces. He called to mind the haypy times in which 
the strict union betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece, 
and contributed to the equal glory of both states; and concluded 
with saying, how great an addition it would be to the Athenian 
name, to aida city, its ancient friend and ally, which more than 
once had generously sacrificed itself for the common interest and 
safety. . em 

The Atheniens could not deny all that the deputy advanced in 


his discourse, but at the same time they had not fe~gotten the bad 


treatment which they had suffered from the Spartans on more than 
one occasion, and especially after the defeat in Sicily. However, 
their compassion of the present missortunes of Sparta prevailed over 
their resentment of former injuries, and determined them to assist’ 


the Lacedwmonians with all their forces. A short time after,} the - 


deputies of several states being assembled at Athens,’a league and 
confederacy was concluded against the Thebans, conformably to 
the late treaty of Antalcidas, ard the intention of the king of Per- 
sia, Who was continually urging its execution. __ ef 

A slight aivantage gained by the Spartans over their enemieaj} 


“® Plat. de Precept. reip ger. p. 811. a 
t Ob prover dexn dvdga Stinyuoty, Grr nab dpy iv dviig, 
“t Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 609—613. § Ibid. 1. viiep. 613-616. Plat im Agoail. 
p- 614, 615. Xenoph 1. vii. p. 619, 620. 
Vor. Ii. 3 
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raised them from that dejection of spirits in which they had hitherto 
remained; as it gencrally happens, that in a mortal distemper the 
least glimpse of a recovery enlivens hope and recalls joy. Archi- 


damus, son of Agesilaus, having received a considerable aid from 


Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put himself at the head of 
his troops, and defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called the battle 


. without tears,* because he did not lose a man, and killed a great 


lumwer of the enemy. The Spartans before had been so much ac- 
custom.d to conquer, that they had become almost insensible to the 
pleasure of victory: but when the news of this battle arrived, and 
they saw Archidamus retura victorious, they could not contain their 
joy, nor keep within the city. His father was the first that went 
out to meet lim, weepiog with joy and tenderness. He was follow- 
ed by the officers and magistrates. he crowd of old men and wo- 
men came down a3 far as the river, lifling up their hands to heaven, 


and returning thanks to the gos, as if this actior ‘ad obliterated. 


the shame of Sparta,and they began to eee those happy days again, 
in which the Spartan glory aud reputation had risen so high. - 
__ Philiscus.¢ who had been sent by the king of Persia to reconcile 
-the Grecian states, was arrived at Delphi, whither he summoned 
their deputies to repair. The god was not at all consulted in the 


- affair which was discussed in the assembly. The Spartans demand- 


ed, that Messene and its inhabitants should return to their obedience 
tothem. Upon the Theban’s refusal to comply with that demand 
the assembly broke up, and Philiscus retired, after having left con- 
siderable sums of money with the Lacedwmonians for levying troops 
and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its 
losses, was no longer the object of the Persians’ fear or jealousy ; 
but Thebes, victorious and triumphant, gave them just cause of 
inguietude. | 

To form a league against Thebes with greater certainty,t the 
allics had sent deputies to the great king. The Theba.as on their 
side deputed Pelopidas; an extremely wise choice, from the great 
reputation of t. eambassador, which is no indifferent circumstance 
in respect to the success of a negotiation. The batt e of Leuctra 
had spread his fame into the remotest provinces of Asia. When he 
arrived at the coart, and appearedamongst the princes and nobility, 
they cried out in admiration of him, This is he who deprived the La- 
cedemonians of their empire by sea and land, and reduced Sparta, 
to confine itself between the Eurotus and Taygetus ; Sparta, that not 
long since, under its king Agesilaus, threatened no less than to invade 
us in Susa and Ecbatana. . 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extraor- 
dinary honours, and piqued himself upon extolling him highly before 
the lords of his court; in esteem indeed of his great merit, but much 
more ott of vanity and self-love, and to insinuate to his subjects, 


* D ed. 1. xy. p. 383. t Xenoph. p.619.. Died. p. 381. Xcaoph. b. vii. 
p 620- 622. Put. in Pelop. p. 204. . age 
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that the greatest and most illustrious persons mede their court to 
him, and paid homage to his power and good fortune. But after 
having admitted him to audienec, and heard his discourse, in his 
opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambassadors, and 
more simple than that of the Lacedmmonians, which was saying a 
great deal, he esteemed him more than ever; and as it is common 
with kings,* who are but little accustomed to constraint, he dia not 
dissemble his extreme regard for him, and his preference of him to 
all the rest of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had. apprised the king, how im- 
portant it was to the interest of his crown to protect an infant power, 
which had never borne arms against the Persians, and which, in 
forming » kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, might be 
able to make a useful diversion against those republics, the per- 
petual and irreconciliable enemies of Persia, and which had latcly 
caused itso many losses and cnquictudes. ‘'Timagoras, the Athe- 
tian, was the best received after him; because being passionately 
desirous of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of pleasing the 
king, he did not appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king having pressed Peloptilas to exélain what favours he 
Arad to ask of him, he demanded, That Messene should continue free 

and exempt from the yoke of Sparta ; that the Athenian galleys, which 
had sailed to éafest the coast of Beotia, should be recalled, or that 


war should be declared against Alhens; that those who would not. - 


come inlo the league, or march against such as should oppose it, should 
be attached first. All which was decreed, and the Thebans declared 


friends and allies of the king. When this decree was read to tha . 


anibassadors, Leon, Vimagoras’s colleague, said, loud enough to be 
heard by Artaxerxes, ihens has nothing now to do but to find some 
vther ally than the king. t 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, left the court, without 
accepting any more of the king’s many presents, then what ws ne- 
eessary to carry home as 1 token of his favour and good will; and 
this aggravated the complaints which were made against the other 
Grecian ambassadors, who were not so reserved.and delicate in 
point of interest. One of them, the envoy from the Arcadians, said, 
on his return home, that he had seen many slaves at the king's 
court, but no men. Ile added, that all his magnificence was no 
more than vain ostentation, and that the so-much-boasted plane-tree 
of gold,f which was valued at so high a price, had netshaae enough 
under it for a grasshopper. 


Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most presenta. 


He did not only accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent be, 
and slaves to make it, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough 
in that office; which shows that sloth and luxury were little in 


# Mhabcs Bacinsxiy wabdty. 
t It was « tree of go.|, of exouisite workmanship, and great value, which people went 
to see out of curiosity 
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fashion:at Athens. He received also twenty-four cows, with slaves 
“to-take care of them; as it was necessary for him'to drink milk for 
“some ‘indisposition. Lastly, at his departure, he was‘carried in a 
‘chair'to the sca-side at the king’s expense, wlio gave four talents* 
for that service. His colleague, Leon, on their arrival at Athens, . 
accused him of not having held any communication with him, and — 

‘vof having joincd with Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought 
to trial in consequence, andwondemned to suffer death. ee ae 

It does not appear that the acceptance of presents was what most 
incensed the Athenians against Timagoras. Fer Epicrates, a siin- 
ple porter, who had been at the Persian court, and had also receiy- 
ved prescr.is, having said, in a full assembly, that he was of opinion 
‘a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of the nine archons an- 
nually elected, nine ambassadors should be chosen out of the poor- 
est of the people, to be sent to the king, in order to their being 
enriched by the voyage; the assembly only laughed, and madea 
jest of it. But what offended them more, was the Thebans having 
obtained all they demanded. In which, says Plutarch, they did not 
duly consider the great reputation of Pelopidas, nor eomprehend 

. how much stronger and more efficacious that was in persuading, 
‘than all the harangues and the rhetorical flourishes of the other 
ambassadors; especially with a prince accustomed to caress and 
«womply with the strongest,~as the Thebans undoubtedly were at 

“that ‘time, and who besides was not sorry ‘to humble Sparta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. - 

The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were nota 

_ ittle auzmented by the good success of this embassy, which had 
“procured the freedom of Gtfeece, and the re-establishment of Meé- - 
pene; and he was extremely applauded far his conduct at his return. 

» . But Thessalia»was the theatre where the valour of Pelopidas 
made the greatest figure, in the expedition with which he was com- 
missiuned by the Thebans against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. I 
‘shall relate it entire, and unite under one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other interruption than the 
journey of Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appease the troubles of 
that court. 


. 


, . . SECTION VI. 


‘Pelopidas marches against Alexander, tyrant of Phere, and reduces him to reason. He 
égees to Macedonia, to appease the troubles ef that court, and brings Philip to Thebes as. 
‘a hostage. Ue returns into Thessaly, is seized by treachery, and made a prisoner. 
Epaminondas dejivers him. Peiopidas gains a victory against the tyrant; and is killed 
dm the battle. Extraordinary honours paid to his memory. Tragical end of Alexander. 


4A M3634. The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens,+ which 
nt. J.-C. 370. for many years had domincered over all Greece, either 
dn conjunction or separately, had inspired some of their neighbours 
Lerowns. “¢ Xenoph. 1. -viep.579—583,'& 598601. “Diedile2 
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with the desire of supplanting these- cities, and given birth to the: 
‘hope of succeeding them in the pre-eminence. A power had risen 

upin Thessaly, which began to grow formidable. Jason, tyrant 

ot Pherm, had been declared generalissimo of the Thessalians by 

the consent of all the people of that province; and it was to hr 
merit, which was generally acknowledged, that he owed that dig- 

nity. Ile was at the head of an army of above 8000 horse and 

20,000 heavy-avmed foot, without reckoning the Eght-armed sol- 

diers, audmight have undertaken any thing with sucha body of 

disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the 

valour and conduct of their general. But death prevented his 

designs. He was assassinated by persons who had conspired his 

destructioh. His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 

substituted in his place, the latter of whom killed the other for the 
sake of reigning alone, and was soon after killed hunself by Alex- 

A.M.3633. ander of Phere, who seized the tyranny under the 

Ant. J. 0.369. preteace of swenging the death of Polydorus his father. 

Against him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made epen war against several states of Thessaly, 
and was secretly intriguing to subject them all, the cities sent am- 
bassadors to Thebes to demand troops and a general. Epaminone ~ 
das being employed in Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon himself 
the conduct of this expedition. -Heset out for Thessaly with an 
army, made himself master of Larissa, and obliged Alexander to 
make his submission to-him. He there endeavoured, by mild usage 
and friendship, to change his disposition, and from a tyrant to make 
him become a just and humane prince; but finding him incorrigible, 
and of unexampled brutality, and hearing new complaints every day 
of his. cruelty, debanched -Iife, and insatiable avarice, he began to 
employ warm reproofs and severe menaces. ‘The tyrant, alarmed 
at such usage, withdrow secretly «with iis guard; and Pelopidas, 
waving the Thessalians in security from any attempts ofthe tyrant, 
and in good understanding wilheach other, set out for Macedonia, 
where his presenee-had beon desired. 

Amyntas Il.was lately dead, and had icft three legitimate chil- 
dren, Alexander, Perdiccas,.and Philip, and one natural son, called 
Ptoleray. Alexander reigned but one year, and was succeeded hy 
Perdiceas,* with whom L.s brothcr Ptolemy disputed the crown. 
he two brothers invited Pelopidas either to be the arbitrator and 
judge of their quarrel, or to espouse the side on which he should see 
the most rigat. is 

Pelopidas was no sooner arrived, than he put an end to all their 
cisputes, and recalled those who had been banished by either party. 

* Having taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas,and thirty other chile — 


# Plutace. makes this quarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy; which cannot agree 
with ASschines’s account (de Fats. Legat. p. 409.) of the affairs of Perdiccas after A.exane 
der’s death, whien-I shall rciate iv the histor’ of Philip. “As Eschines was contemporarg 
with them, ! thought it preper to substitute Perdiccas in the place of Alexander 
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dren of the noblest families of Macedonia for hostages, he carried 
them to Thebes, to show the Greeks how far the authority of the © 
‘Thebans extended, from the reputation of their arms, and the entire 
eonfidence that was placed in their justice and fidelity. Tt was this 
Philip who was father of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made 
war against the Greeks, to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia some years 
after, occasion2d by the death of Perdiccas, who wes killed in a bat- 
tle. The friends of the deceased called m Pelopidas. Being desirous 
to arrive before’ Ptolemy, who was making new efforts to establish 
himeelf upon the throne, had time to execute his projects; and not 
having an army, he raised sonie mercenary troops in haste, with 
whom he marched against Piolemy. When they were near each 
‘other, Ptolemy found means to corrupt those mercenary soldiers by 
presents cf money, end to bring them over to his side. Atthe same 
time, awed by the reputation and name of Pelopidas, he went to 
meet him as his superior and master, had recourse to caresses and 
entreaties, and promised in the most sotemn manner to hold the 
crown only as guardian to the son of the deceased, to acknowledge 
as friends and enemies all those who were so to the Thebans; and 
aegecurity for his engagements, he gave his son Philoxenus and 
fifty other children, who were educated with him,as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very much in his 
thoughts. He was inforined that they had sent the createst part 
of their eflects, with their wives and children, into the city of Phar- 
salus,* and conceived that to bea fair opportunity for being revenged 
on them for their perfidy. He therefore drew together some Thes- 
ealian troops, and marched to Pharsalus, where he was scarce ar- 
rived before Alexander the tyrant came against him with a powerful 
army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassador to him, 
believing that he came to justify himself, and to answer the com- 
plaints of the Thebans, went to him accompanied only by Isimenias, 
without any precaution. He was not ignorant of his being an im- 
pions wretch, as void of faith as of honour; but he imagined, that 
respect for ‘Thebes, and regard to his dignity and reputation, would 
prevent him from attempting any thing against his person. He was 
mistaken; for the tyrant, seeing them «one and unarmed, made 
them both prisorers, and seized Pharsalus. 

~ Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pelopidas upon 
this occasion.t ‘There are, says he, in the intercourse of society, 
certain assurances, and, as it were, ties of sincerity, upon which one 
may reasonably rely: such are the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of 
‘wives and children delivered as hostages, and above all, the consis- _ 
tency of the past conduct of those with whom one treats; when, 

notwithstanding those motives for our confidence, we are j-ceived 


* A city of Thessaly. { Lib. vii. p. 512, 


a 
greatness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so much pains to 
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st is a misfortune, but not a fault: but to trust one’s self to a noto- 
rious traitor and villain, is certainly an instance of temerity for 
which there is no excuse. ; : ; 
- This heinous perfidy of Alexander filled the minds of all his sub- 
_ jects with terror and distrust,” who very much suspected, that, after 
80 flagrant an injustice and so daring a crime, the tyrant would 
spare nobody, and would behave upon all occasions, and towards all 
sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed no farther regard 
to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought to Thebes, 
the Thebans, incensed at so base a deed, immediately sent an army 
into Thessaly; and as they were displeased with Hpaminondas, 
whom they suspected, though without any good reason, of having 
been too fayourable to the Lacedemonians upon a certain occasion, 
they nominated other generals; so that he served inthis expedition 
oaly asa private man. The love of his country and of the public 
good extinguished all resentment in the heart of that great man, 
and would not permit him, as is but too common, to abandon. its 
service through any pique of honour or personal discontent. 

The tyrant in the mean time carried Pelopidas to Phere, and 
made a show of him to all the world at first, imagining that such a 
treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But Pelo- 
pidas, seeing the inhabitants of Phere in great consternation, per- 
petualiy consoled them, advising them not to despair, and gssuring 
them that it would not be long before the tyrant would be punished. 
He caused him to be told, that it was very imprudent.and very un- 
just to torturé and put te death every day so many innocent citi- 
zens, that had never done him any wrong, and to spare his life, 
who, he knew, would no sooner be out of his hands, than he would 
punish him as his crimes deserved. The tyrant, astonished at his 


meet death? It is, returned the illustrious prisoner, that thou may- 
_ est perish the sooner, by becoming still more detestable to the gods and 


men. 

From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody should see or 
speak to him. But Thebé, his wife, the daughter of Jason, who 
had also been tyrant of Pherm, having heard'of the constancy‘and 
edurage of Pclopidas from those who guarded him, had a curiosity 
to see and converse with him; and Alexander could not refuse her 
his permission.t He loved her tenderly (if indeed a tyrant may be 
said to love any body:) but notwithstanding that tenderness, he 
treated her very cruelly, and was in perpetual distrust even of her. 
He never went to her apartment without a slave before him witha 
naked sword in his hand, and- having first sent some of his guard to 
search every coffer for concealed poniards. Wretched prince! cries: 
Cicero, who could confide more in a slave and a barbarian, than in 
his own wife! . 


® Plut. in Polop. p. 202, 293. Diod. f. xv. p. 382, 383. { Cie. de Offic.) ti. a. YS 
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Thebé therefore desiring to see Pelopidas, found him in a mela 
scholy condition, dressed in anoor habit, his hair and beard neglected, 
and void of every thing that might console him in his distress. Not 
Deing able to refrain from tears at such a sight, Ah, unfortunate 
Pelopidas, said she, how I pity your poor wife!—No Thel€, replied 


he, tt is you who are to be pitied, who can endure such a monster as 


Alexander, without being his prisoner. ‘Those words touched Thebé 
to the quick, for it was with extreme reluctance she tore the ty- 
rant’s cruelty, violence, and infamous excesses. Hence, by going 
often to see Pelopidas, and openly hewailing before him the injuries 
‘the ‘suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for her husband, 
whilst hatred andthe desire of revenge grew continually more strong 
inher heart. ; “. 

‘The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, did nothing 
there of any importance, and were obliged, by their incapacity and 
ill conduct, to abandon the country. ‘The tyrant pursued them in 
‘their retreat, harassed them shamefully, and killed abundance of 
their troops. The whole army had been defeated,.if the soldiers 
‘had not obliged Epaminondas, who served as a private man amonget 
‘them, to take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at the head 
of the cavalry and light-armed foot, posted himself in the rear; 
‘where, sometimes sustaining the enemy’s attacks and sometimes 
«harging them in his turn, he completed the retreat with success, 
and preserved the Beotians. The generals upontheir return were 
each of them fined 10,000 drachmas,* and Epaminondas substituted 
in their place. As the public good was Missole view, he overlooke& 
the injurious treatment and kind of affront which he had received, 


“and was amply recompensed by the glory that attended so generous 


‘and disinterested a conduct. ae 
Some days after, he marchcd at the head of the army into Thes- 
saly; whither his reputation had preceded him. It had spread 
already both terror and joy through the whole country; terror 
amongst the tyrant’s friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
dismayed, and joy amongst the people, from the assurance "they 
entertained of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyranny, 
and the tyrant punished for all his crimes. But Epaminondas, prefer- 
ting the safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, instead of carrying on 
the war with vigour, as he might bave done, chose rather to pro- 
tract it, from the apprehension tirat the tyrant, if reduced to despair, 
like a wild beast, would turn his whole rage upon his prisoner. For 
he ‘knew the violence and brutality-of his nature, which would 


hearken ncither to reason nor justice; end that he took delicht in 
@! bg 


burying men alive; that some he covered with the ekins of bears 
end wild boars, and setting his dogs upon them, caused them to be 
tern im pieces, or shot them to death with arrows. ‘These were’his 
frequent sports and divérsions. In the cities of Melibea and 
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Scotusa,* which were in alliance with him, he called an assembly 
of the citizens, and causing them to be eurrounded by his.guards, he 
ordered the throats of all their young men to be cut in his presence: 


_ Hearing one day a famous actor perforra a part in the Troades-of . 


ipides, he suddenly went out. of the theatre, and sent. to the 
actor to tell him not to be under any apprehension upom that ac- 
count, for that his leaving the place was not from being displeased 
with him, but because he was ashamed to let the citizens. see him 
weep at thé misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache, who had 
aever felt any compassion for those whom be had murdered. 
Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was much so of fear 
at.this time. Ameed at the sudden arrival of Epaminondas, and 
dazzled with the majesty that surrounded him, he nade: haste to 
despatch persons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epamimon- 
dag could not endure that the Thebans should make either peace:or 


alliance with so wicked aman. He only granted him a truce: for ‘ 


thirty days: and after having got Pclopidas and Ismenias out. of his 
hands, he retired with his troons. 

Fear is not a master whose lessons make any deep: and lasting 
impression upon the mind.f ‘The tyrant of Phere soon returned to 
his natural disposition. Ile ruined several cities of Thessaly, and 
put garrisons into those of Pythia, Achwa, and Magnesia. Those 
cities sent deputies to Thebes to demand a succour of troops, pray- 
ing that the command of them might be given to Pelopidas; which 


was granted. He was upon the pou.nt of setting cut, when there 


Ra EN in a 


happened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the city of Thebes 
was: darkened at noon-day. ‘The dread and consternation were 


general. Pelopidas knew very well what. to think of this-aceident, 
which was no more than wes natural; but he did not think it proper 


for him to expose 7000 Thebans against their will,nor to compel 
them to march in the terror and apprehension with which he per- 


_eeived they were seized. He therefore gave himself alone to the 


"Thessalians; and taking with him 300 horse of such Thebans and 
strangers as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the pro- 
hibition of the soothsayers, and the opinion of the most wise and 
judicious. 

He was personally incensed against A'exander, through resent- 
ment of the injuries ke had received from hia. What Thebé his 
wife-had said, and he himself knew, of the general discontent. in 
regard to the tyrant, gave kim hopes of finding great divisions in 
his court, and a universal disposition to revolt. But his strongest 
motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in itself. For 


_ his sole desire and ambition was to. shew all Greece, that; at. the 


same time thet the Leacedemonians were sending generals: and 


officers to Dionysius the tyraut, and the Athenians on their part 


were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had 


«. Cities of Magnesia + f’Piut.in Pelop. p 295-298. Nenoph.b vi. p.G0k. 
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"erected a statue of brass, as to their benefactor, the Thebans were 


the only people that declared open war against tyranny, and endea+ 


- voured to exterminate from amongst the Grecks all unjust and 


violent government. 3 

After having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he marched against 
the tyrant; who, being apprized that Pelopidas had but few The- 
bans, and knowing that his own infantry was twice as strong as 
that of the Thessalians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being 
told by somebody that Alexander was approaching with a great 
army; So much the beiter, replied he, we shall beat the greater 
number. 

Near a place called Cynoscephale, there wére very bigh and 
steep hills, which lay in the midst of the plain. Both armies were 
in motion to seize that post with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered 
his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. The horse of Pelopidas 
broke Alexander’s; and whilst they pursued them upon the plain, 
Alexander appeared suddenly upon the top of the hills, having out- 
stripped the Thessalian infantry; and charging fiercely such as 
endeavoured to force those heights and intrenchments, he killed the 
foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging them to give way. Pelo- 
pidas, seeing this, recalled his horse, and giving them orders to 
attack the enemy’s foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who 
were fighting upon the hills. 

He presently made way through his infantry, and passing in a 
moment from the rear to the front, revived his soldiers’ vigour and 
courage in such a manner as made the enemies believe themselves 
attacked by fresh troops. ‘They supported two er three charges 


-with great resolution; but finding Pelopidas’s infantry continually 


~ 


gaining ground, and that his cavalry, who were now returned from 
the pursuit, came to’support them, they began to give way, and 
retired slowly, still making head in their retreat. Pelopidas, seeing 
from the top of the hills the whole army of the enemy, which, though 
it was not yet actually put to fight, began to break, and was in 
great disorder, he stopped for some time, looking about every where 
for Alexander. 
As soon as he perceived him upon .}.is right wing, rallying and 
encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he could contain himself no 
longer, but, fired with the sight, and abandoning to his sole resent- 
ment the care of his life and the conduct of the battle, he got a great 
way before his battalions, and ran forwards with all his force, calls 
ing upon and defying Alexander. The tyrant made no answer to 
his defiance, and not daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to. 
hide himself amongst his guards. The battalion standing firm for 
some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and killed the greatest 
part of the guards upon the spot. ‘The rest, continuing the fight at 
a distance, pierced his arms and breast at length with their javelins, 
The Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which they saw him, 
made all the haste they could from the tops of the hills to his as. 


{ 
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gistance; but he was fallen dead when they arrived. The infantry 
and the Theban horse, returning to fht against the enemy’s main 
body, put them to flight, and pursued them a great way. The plain 
was covered with the dead; for more than 3000 of the tyrant’s 
troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a con- 
summate valour, is inexcusable, and has been generally condemned,. 
because there is no true valour without wisdom and prudence. The 
greatest courage is cool and sedate. It spares itself where it ought, 
and exposes itself when occasion makes it necessary. A general 
ought to see every thing, and to have every thing in his’ thoughts 
To be in a condition to apply the proper remedy on all occasions, 
he must not precipitate himself where there is the danger of his 
being cut off, and of causing the loss of his army by his death. 

Euripides,* after having said in one of his pieces, that it is highly 
glorious for the general of an army to obtain the victory while ae 


' preserves his own life, adds, that if it be necessary for him to die, he 


ought to do so by resigning his life into the hands of virthe; as if he 
wished to imply, that virtue alone, not passion, anger, or revenge, 
has aright over the life of a general, and that the first duty of 


valour is to preserve him who preserves others. 


Jt is in this sense that the sayimg of Timotheus is so just and 
amiable; When Chares was one day showing to the Athenians 
the wounds he had received whilst he was their general, and hie 


shield pierced through with a pike: For my part, said Timotheus,, 


LF 
‘ 


: 


when Iwas besiexing Samos, and a dart happened to fall very near 


me, Iwas much ashamed, as having exposed myself like a young man 


without necessity, and more than was consistent for the general of so 
great an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be suspected of fear, 
and yet it has been observed, that in the great number of battles 
which he fought, he never received any wound, except only at the- 
iege of Saguntum. 

tis therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached: 
with having sacrificed all his other vittuss to his valour, by thus 
throwing away his life, and with having died rather for himself than 
his country. . 

Never was a captain more lamented than he. His death changed 
the victory so Jately gained into mourning. A profound silence and. 
universal affliction reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had 
been entirely defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes,. 
from every city through which it passed, the peopie of all ages and’ 
sexes, the magistrates and priests, came out to meet the bier, and 
to march in procession before it, carrying crowus, trophies, and’ 
armour, all of gold. The,Thessalians, who were at the same time 
highly afflicted for his death, and equally sensible of their,obliga- 


- tions 10 him, made it their request, that they might be permitted to. 


* Plut. in Pelop. 317 t Ibid. p 278 
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eclebrate at their sole expense tlie obsequies of a general, who had 
devoted himself for their presurvation; and that:henourable privilege — 
could not be refused to their grateful zeal. nie 
His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sincere afiliction/of _ 
the Thebans and T'hessalians. For, says Plotarch} the external 
pomp of mourning, and those marks. of sorrow, which may) be un- 
posed by the public aathority upon the people, are not: always cer- 
tain proufs of their real sentiments. The tears which flow in private 
as. well as public, the regret.expressed equally, by great and small, 
the praises given by the general and. unanimous voice to.a person’ 
who is no more, and from whom nothing farther is expected, ‘are an 
evidence not tg be questioned, and a. homage never paid but to 
virtue. Such were the obsequies of Pelopidas, and,.in my opinion, 
nothing more great and magnificent. could be imagined. | 
Thebes was not contented with lumenting-Pelopidas, but resolved 
to avenge him. A small army of 700% foot. and. 700 horse were 
immediately sent against Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet 
recovered the terror of his defeat, was in no cond,tion to defend 
* himself. He was obliged t2 restore to the 'Thessalians the cities he 
‘had taken from them, and to give the Magnesiens, Pythiots, and 
Achwans, their liberty; to withdraw his garrisons from their country; 
and to swear that he would always obey the Thepans, and march at 
. their orders against all their enemies. . 
Such a punishment was very gentle. Nor, says Plutarch, did it 
appear sufiicient to the gods, or proportioned to. his crimes: they 
had reserved one for him worthy ofa tyrant. Thevé, his wife, who 
«aw with horror and detostation the cruelty and perfidy of her bus- 
band, and had not forgotten the lessons and advice which Pelopidas 
had given her whilst in prison, entered into a conspiracy with her 
three brothers to kill. him. The tyrant’s whole palece was. full of 
guards, who kept watch through the whole night; but: he placed 
little confidence in them, and as his life was in some sort in thei 
hands, he feared them the mest of all men. He layin a high chad 
ber, to which he ascended bya ladder that. was drawn.up after his. 
entrance. Near this chamber a great:dog was chained to guard it. 
He was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his master, Thebé,.: 
and the slave who fed him. RRS 
The time pitched upon for. the execution of the plot: being arrived, - 
‘Thebé shut up her brothers during the day-tine, in an apartment. 
near the tyrant’s. - When he entered ne own chamber at. night, as: 
he was overcharged with meat and.wine, he fell. isto.a deep, sleep: | 
immediately. Thebs went out presently. after,.and. ordered the, 
slave to take away the dog,.that he might.not.disturb her husband’s, - 
repose; and lest. the ladder should make amnoise whem her. brothers. . 
came up.by it, she covered the steps with wool, All things: 
being ‘Ris prepared, she made her. brothers ascend. softly, armed, 
with daggers: when they came to tLe door, they were seized with ( 
terror, and would. go no farther. Thebé, quite out of her wits. 


ry 
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threatened to awake the tyrant if they. did not proceed immediately — 
and to discover the plot My tee Shame and fear re-animated ae “ 
she made them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp ber 

' elf, whilst they killed him with repeated wounds. The news of 

his death was immediately spread through the city. His dead body 

was exposed to all sorts of gti trampled under foot by the 


peop and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures; a just reward 
for his violent oppressions and detestable cruelties. - 
SECTION VU. 


©pamimondas is chosen general of the Thebans. His-second attempt against Sparta. Bis 
celebrated victory at Mantinea. His death and-eulogy, 


A.M. 3641. The extraordinary prosperity of Thebes was no small 
Ant..J.C. 353. subject of alarm to the neighbouring states.* Ev 
thing was at that time in motion in Greece. A new war bd sprue | 
up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had occasioned 
another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegwa 
*_ had calied in the Thebans to their aid, and those of Mantinea, the - 
. =) Spartans and Athenians. There were besides several other allies 
_ » on each side. The former gave Epaminondas the command of their 
* troops, who immediately entered Arcadia, and encamped at Tegwa,, 
with design to attack the Mantineans, who had quitted their alliance 
with Thebes to attach themselves-to Sparta. 
Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with ‘his 
army, and was advancing towards Mantinea, he formed an enter- 
| prise, which, he believed, would immortalize his name, and entirely. 
; : : : “ont . wi +43 
_ reduce the power of fic enemy. He left Tegea in the night with 
his army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched directly to 
_ Sparta by a different route from that of Agesilaus. He would 
undoubtedly have talen the city by surprise,.as it had neither walls, 
, defence, nomtroops: but happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made 
all possible haste to apprize Agesilaus of his design, he immediately 
despatched one of his horse to advise the city of the danger that 
threatened it, and arrived there soon after in person. 
' He had scarce entered the town, when the Thebans were seen 
» passing the Eurotas, and coming on.against the city. Epaminondas, 
who perceived that his design was discovered, thought it incumbent 
on him net to retire without some attempt. He therefore made his 
troops advance,j and making use of valour instead of stratagem, he 
attacked the city in several quarters, penetrated as far as the public. . 
square, and seized that part of Sparta which ley upon the side of the . 
river. Agosilaus made head every where, and defended ‘jhimself 
with much more yalour than could be expected from his years. ‘He 
_ saw well, that it was not now a time, as before, fo spare ‘himself,’ 
and to act only upon the defensive; -but that he had need of af! his 
* Xenoph. I. vii. p. G2~614. Plut. in Agesil. p. 615. Diod. p. 391, 392. . 
J Polyb. lix, p. 547. 
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courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour. of despair, 
- means which he had never yet used, nor placed his confidence ir 


before, but which he employed with great success in the present 
dangerous emergency. For by this happy despair and prudent 
~ audacity, he ina manner snatched the city out of the hands of Epa- 
minondas. His son Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youth, 
behaved with incredible valour wherever the danger was greatest, 
and with his small troop stopped the enemy, and made head against 
them on all sides. : 

A young Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished himself particularly 
in this action. He was very handsome, perfectly well-shaped, of 
an advantageous stature, and in the flower of his youth. He had 
neither armour nor clothes, his body shone witu oil, and he held a 
spear in cne hand, and a sword in the other. In this condition he: 
rushed with impetucsity from his house, and breaking through the 
throng of the Spartans that were fighting, he threw himself upon 
the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his 
feet who opposed him, without receiving any hurt himself, whether 
it were that the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing a sight, or 
whether, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving him 
upon account of his extraordinary valour. It is said, the Ephortk 
decreed him a crown after the battle, in honour of his exploits, but 
~ afterwards fined him a 1000 drachmas* for having exposed himself 
to so great a danger without arms. 

Epaminondas, having failed in his aim, and foreseeing that the 
Arcadians would certainly hasten to the relief of Sparta, and not 
being willing to have them with all the Lacedemonian forces upon 
his hands at the same time, returned with expedition to Tega. 
The Lacedemonians and Athenians, with their allies, followed him 
close in the rear. 

That general,t considering his command was upon the pcint of 
expiring, and that if he did not fight, his reputation might suffer 
extremely, and that immediately after his retreat, the enemy would 


fall upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them, gave orders fo” 


his troops to hold themselves in readiness for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongst themselves with more 
numerous armies. That of the Lacedemonians consisted of more 
than 20,000 foot and 2000 horse; the Theban army of 30,000 foot 
and near 3000 horse. Upon the right wing of the former, the Man- 
_ tineans, Arcadians, and Lacedremenians, were posted in one line; 
“the Eleans and Achewans, who were the weakest of their troops, 
‘had the centre; and the Athenians alone composed the left wing.. 


In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, the- 
Argives on the right, and the other allies in the centre. The cavalry” 


on cach side were disposed in the wings. 
"l ne Theban gencral marched in the same order of battle in which 


® About 251 t Xenoph. 1. vil. p. 645-647: 
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he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged, when he came u 
with the enemy, to lose, in the disposition of his army, a time whic 
cannot be too much saved in great enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his front to. the eneray, but 
in a column ulong the hills with his left wing foremost, to make 
them imagine that he did not intend to fight that day. When he 
was over against them at a quarter of a league’s distance, he made: 
his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he designed to encamp 
there. ‘The enemy in fact were deceived by that stand, and recizon 
ing no longer upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed them. 
selves about the camp, and suffered that ardour to extinguish which 
the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of the 
soldiers. : / 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his troops to the: 
right, having changed his column into a line, and having drawn out. 
the choice troops, whom ne had expressly pested in front upon his, 
march, he made them double their files upon the front of his left, 
wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a condition to attack 
in a point the Juacedemonian phalanx, which. by the movement he 
had made, faced it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing 
of his army to move very slow, and to halt before they came up 
with the enemy, that he might not hazard the event of the battle 
upon troops on whom he cou.J not rely. j 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of chosen troops 
which he commanded in person, and which he had formed ine 
column to attack the enemy-in a point like a galley, says Xenophon. 
He assured himself, that if he could penetrate the Lacedemonian 
phalanx, in which the enemy’s principal force consisted, he should 
not find it difficult to rout the rest of their army, by charging upon 
the right and left with his victomous troops. 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left wing from 
coming to the support of their right against his intended attack, he 
made a detachment of his horse and foot advance out of the line, 
and posted them upon the rising ground in readinessto flank the 
Athenians, as well to cover his right, as to alarm them; and gave 
them reason to apprehend being taken in flank and rear them- 


- eelves, if they advanced to sustain their right. 


After having disposed his whole army in this manner, he moved 
on tocharge the enemy with the whole weight of his column. They 
were strangely surprised when they saw Epaminondas advance to- 
wards them in this order, and resumed their arms, bridled their 
horses, and made all the haste they could to their ranks. 

Whilst Epaminondas was marching against the enemy, the ca- 
valry that covered his flank on the Teft, the best at that time in 
Greece, entirely composed of Thebans and Tkessalians, had ordera 
to attack the enemy’s horse. The Theban general, whom nothing ” 
escaped, had judiciously planted bowmen, slingers, and lancers in the 
intervals of his borse, in order to begin the disorder of the enemy’s 
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cavalry, by a previous discharge of a shower of arrows, stones, and 
javelins upon them. The ther army had. neglected. to take the 
same precaution, and had committed another fanlt, not less consi- 
derable, in giving as much depth to the squadrons. a3 if they had 
been a phalanx. By this means their horse were incapable of sup- 
porting long the charge of the Thebans. After having made seve- 
ral ineffectual attacks with great loss, they were obliged to retire 
behind their infantry. 

In the meantime Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had attack- 
ed the Lacedemonian phalanx. The troops came to the charge on 
both sides with incredible ardour; both the Thebans and Lacede- 
monians being resolved to perish rather than yield the glory of 
arms to their rivals. ‘They began by fighting with the spear; and 
those first arms being soon broken in the fury of the combat, they 
charged each other sword in hand. The. resistance was equally 
obstinate, and the slaughter very great on bothsides. The troops 


despising danger, and desiring only to distinguish themselves by the 


greatness of their actions, chose rather to die in their ranks, than 
to lose a step of their ground. 
The furious slaughter on both sides having continued @ great 


_ while without the victory’s inclining to either, Epaminondas, to foree 


% to declare for him, thought it his duty to make an extraordinary 
effort in person, without regard to the danger of his own life. . He 


formed therefore a troop of the bravest and most, determinate about 


~ 


him, and putting himself at the head of them, made a vigorous 
charge upon the enemy, where the battle was most warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedsmonians with the first javelin 
he threw. Histroop, by his example, having wounded or killed ail 
that stood in their way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. The 
Lacedemonians, dismayed by the presence of Epamimondas, and 
overpowered by the weight of that intrepid band, were compelled 
to give ground... The main body of the Theban troops, animated by 
their gencral’s example and success¢ drove back the enemy upoiu his 
right and left, ond made a great slaughter of them. But some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas abandoned 
himself too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and returning to 
the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. Whilst he kept 
off part of those darts, shunned some of them, warded off others, 
and was fighting with the most heroic valeur, to assure the victory 
to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, gave bim a mortal wound 


With a javelin in the breast thrench his cuirass. The woaed of the 
J g 


javelin being broken off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was insupportable, and he fell immediately. ‘The bat- 
tie began around him with new fury; the-one sidemsing theirutmost 
endeavours to take him alive, and the ether to save him. “The 
Thebans gained their point at last, and carried him off, after having 
put the enemy to flight. They did not pursuethem far; and return- 
ing immediately, contented themselves with remaining masters of 
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the field and of the dead, without making any advantage of their 
victory, or undertaking any thing farther, asif they staid for the 
orders of their general. : orga co 
- The cavalry, dismayed by the accident of Epaminondas, whom 
they believed to be dead, andseeming rather vanquished than victo- 
rious, neglected to pursue their success in the samemanncr, and re- 
turned to their former pos’. 

Whilst this was pass:ng en the left wing of the Thebans, the 
Athenian hose attacked their cavalry on the right. But as the 
latter, besides the superiority of number, had the advantage of bein, 
seconded by the light infantry posted in their intervals, they charge¢ 
the’ Athenians rudely, and having galled them extremely. with their 
darts, broke, and obliged them to fly. After having dispersed and 
repulsed them in this manner, instead of pursuing them, they ~~ 
thought proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot wae. 
they took in flank, put into disorder, and pushed with great vigour.  ~ 
Just as they were about to take to flight, the general of the Klean 
cavalry, who commanded a body of reserve, seeing the danger of | 
that phalanx, came upon the spur to its relief, charged the Theban 
horse, who expected nothing less, forced them to retreat, and re- — 
gained from them their advantage. At the same -time, the Athe- 
nian cavalry, which had been routed at first, finding they were not 
pursued, rallied ; and instead of going to the assistance of their. foot, 
which was roughly handled, they attacked the detachment posted 
by the Thebans upon the heights w:thout the line, and put it to the 
sword. . : 

After these different movements, and this alternation of lossesand _ 
advantages, the troops on both sides steed still and rested upon their 
arms; and the trumpets of the twe armies, es if by consent, sound- 
ed the retreat at the same time. Each party pretended to the vic- 
tory, and erected a trophy : the Thebans, because they had defeated ~ 
the right wing, and remained masters of the field of battle; the 
Athenians, because they had cut the detachment in pieces. And 
from this point of honour, both sides refused at first fo ask leave to 
bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their de- 
feat. The Lacedemonians, however, first sent a herald to demand 
that permission; after which, the rest had no thoughts but of pay- ~ 
ing the tast duties to the slaig on their respective sides. ‘ | 

Such was the even. of the famious battle of Mantinea. Xenophon, _ 
in his relation of it, which concludes his history, recommends to the 
reader’s attentiva the disposition of the Theban troops, and the’or- ~ 
der of battle, which he describes as a man of knowledge and expe- 
rience in the art of war. And the Chevalicr Folard, who justly 
looks upon Epaminondas as one of the greatest generals Greece *~ 
ever produced, in his description of the same battle, ventures to call 
it the masterpiece of that great captain. . 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The surgeons 
afier having examined the wound, declared that he would expire as 
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, 
soon as the head of the dart was drawn out of it. Those words gave 
all that were present the utmost sorrow and affliction: they were 
inconsolable on secing so great a man about to die, and to die without 
yesue. For him, the unly concern he expressed was about his arms, 
and the success of the battle. When they showed him his shield, 
and assured him that the Thebans had gainec the victory; turning 
towards his friends with a calm anc <:rene air: Do not regard, 

_ eaid he, this day as the end of my life, cu: as the beginning of my 
happinezs, and the completion of my glor,. I leave Thebes trium- 
phant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece delivered from the yoke 
of servitude. For the rest, I do not reckon that I die without issue ; 

Reuctra and Mantinea are two illustrious daughters, that will not 
fail to keep my name alive, and to transmit it to posterity. Havin 
spoken to this effect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his 
wound. and expired. 
It may be truly said, that the ‘Theban power expired with this 
great man; whom Cicero sccms to rank above all the illustrious 
men Greece ever produced.* Justin is of the same opinion,} when 
he says, ‘That as a dart is no Jonger in a condition to wound when 
the point of it is blunted, so ‘Thebes, after having lost its general, 
was no longer formidabie to its enemies, and its power secmed to 
have lost its edge, and to be annihilated by the death of Epaminon- 
das. Before him, that city was not distinguished by any memorable / 
action; and after him, it sunk into its original obscurity; so that it 

_ saw its glory take birth and expire with this great man. 

it has been doubted whether he was a more exceilent captain or 

good man.f He sought not power for himself, but for his country ; 
and carried his disinterestedness to such a pitch, that at his death 
he did not leave sufficient wealth to defray the expenses of his fune- 
ral. ‘truly a philosopher, and poor by inclination, he despised riches 
without affecting any reputation from that contempt; and if Justin 
may be believed, he coveted glory as little as-he did money. It wag 
always against his will that commands were conferred upon him; 
and lie behaved himself in them in such a manner, as did more 
honour to the dignities, than the dignities to him. 

Though poor himself, and without any estate, his very poverty 
by drawing upon him the esteem and confidence of the rich, gave 
him the opportunity of doing good to others. One o. ais friends 
being in great necessity, Epaminondas sent hin to a very rich citi- 


* Epaminondas princeps, meo judicio, Gracie. Acad. Quest. 1. i. n. 4, 
f Nam sicutt teio, si priman. aciem prefregeris, reliquo ferro vim nocendi suatulerisy 
gic Hle, velut mucione teh, ablato duce Thebanorum, rei quoque publicw vires hebetates 
— sutt. ut non tam i!lum amisisse, quam cum illo omdes interiise viderentur. Num neque 
hune ante ducem ullum memorabile bellum gessero, nec postea virtutibus, sed cladiubs, 
mnsignes fuere: ut manifestum sit, patriw gloriam et natam et extinctam cum co fuisse. 
Justin. Lyi. ec. 8. 
¢ Fuit incertum, vir melior an dux esset. Nam et imperium nonsibi semper sed patris 
quasivit; et pecunie aded parcus fuit,ut sumptus funcri defuerit. Gierie quoque non 
euputor, quam peciniw; Guippe reeusanti omnia insperia ingesta sunt, honoresque ite 
geasit, ornamentum von accipere, sed dari ipsi dignitati videretur. Justin 
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zen, with orders to ask him for 1000 crowns in his name.* That 
rich man coming to his house, to know his motives for directing his 
friend to him upon such an errand; Why,} replied Epaminondas, # 
is because this honest man isin want, and youare rich.} 

He had imbibed those gencrous and noble sentiments from the 
study of polite learning and philosophy, which he had made his usua. 
employment and sole delight from his earliest infancy; so that it 
‘was surprising, and a question frequently asked, how, and at what 


time, it was possible for a man, always busy amongst books, to at- * | 


tain, or rather seize, the knowledge of the art military in so great a 
degree of perfection. Fond of leisure, which he devoted tothe study 
of philosophy, his darling passion, he shunned public employments, 
and intrigued only to exclude himself frem them. His moderation 
concealed him so well, that he lived obscure and almost unknown. 
His merit, however, discovered him. He was taken from his soli- 
‘tude by force, to be placed at the head of armies; and he demon- 
strated that philosophy, though generally despised by those who 
aspire at the glory of arms, is wonderfully well calculated to form 
heroes. For besides its being tne greatest step towards conquet- 
ing the enemy to know how to conquer one’s self, in this school an- 
ciently were taught the great maxims of true policy,|] the rules of 
every kind of duty, the motives for a due discharge of them, what 
‘we owe to our country, the right use of authority, wherein truecon- _ 
rage consists; in a word, the qualities that form the good citizen, . 
statesman, and great captain. i 

He possessed all the ornaments of the mind: he had the talent of 
epeaking in perfection, and was well versed in the most sublime 
eciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil over all those excellent 
qualities, which stil! angmented their value, and he knew not what. 
it was to be ostentatious ofthem. Spintharus, in giving his charac. > 
ter, said, That he never had met a man, who knew more, and spoke 
fess. 7 

It may be said therefore in praise of Epaminondas, that he falsified 
the proverb, which treated the Beeotians as boorish and stupid. 
This was the notion commonly entertained of them;** «nd it was 
imputed to the gross air of the country, asthe Athenian delicacy of 
taste was attributed to the subtlety of the air they breathed. Ho- 
race says, that to judge of Alexander from his bad taste for poetry, 
one would swear him a true Bwotian: 


Beeotum ia crasso jurares atro natum =©€Epist: i. L 
In thick Beotian air you’d swear him born. 


* A talent. . { Phat. de precept. reipub. ger. 809. 

} “Ors yenovis, eirev, wht 95 Sv, wivns toth? ob dé WacUTETC. 

§ Jem literarum studium, jem philosophiw doctrina tanta, ut mirabile videretur, unde 
&¢m insignis militize scientia hemini inter literas nato. Justin. : . 

4 ‘The works of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, are proofs of this 

“T Plut. de audit. p. JY. 

** Inter locorum naturas quantum intersit, vidensua—A thenis tenue e@lum, ex que geu- 
Sires etiam putantur Attici; crassum Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani. Cic. de Fato,aT . 
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When Alcibiades was reproached with having httle inclination te 
- aausic, he thought fit to make this excuse; Jt is for Thebans to sing 
asthey do* who know not how to speak. Pindar and Plutarch, who; 
_ had. very’ little of the soil in them, and who are proofs that geniusis. 
of all nations, do theinselves condemn the stupidity of their country~ 
men. Epaminondas did honour to his country, not only by the 
| greatness.of bis military exploits, but by that sort of merifavhich 
resulis from elevation of genius and the study of the sciences. 

E shall conclude this portrait and character with a circumstance — 
that gives place to nothing in all his other excellencies, and which 
may even be preferred to them, as it indicates a good héart, and a 
tenderness and sensible dispositien ; qualities very rare amongst. the 
great, but infinitely more estimable than all those splendid attributes: » 
which the generality of mankind commonly gaze at with admiration, 
and fancy almost the only objects worthy either of being imitated or 
envied. ‘The victory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration 


» of all the neighbouring states upon Epaminondas, and caused him | 


to be looked upon as the supporter and restorer of Thebes, as the 
triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; ina 
word, as the greatest man, and the most excellent captain, that ever 
Was inthe world. In the midst of this universal applause, so. capa- 
ble of intoxicating, in a manner, the general of an army, Epaminon- 
das, little sensible to so affecting and so deserved a glory, AZy joy, 
said he, arises from my sense of. that which the news of my. victory 
will givemy father and my mother. 

“Nothing in history seems to me so valuable as such sentiments, 
which do honour to human nature, and proceed from a heart which 
weither false glory nor false greatness have corrupted. Iconfess it 
is'with grief I see these noble sentiments daily expire amongst us, 
especially in persons whose birth and ran’ raise thema‘ove others 
who, too frequently, are neither good fathers, good sons, good hus- 
bands, nor good friends; and who would think it derog gatory to them 
to express for a father and ‘ony oY the t ender regard, of which we 
Rave hereso fine an example from a Pa agan. | 

Until Epaminondas’s time, two cities nad exercised alternately a 
kind. ef empire over all Greece. ‘The justice pea? moderation..of 
Sparta bad at first acquired it a distinauiched pre-eminence, whiclr 
the pride and haughtiness of its ge enerals, and especially of Pausa- 
Nias, soon made it lose. The Athenians, until the Peloponnesian 
war, held the first rank; but im a manner scarcely discernible in 
any other reepect, than in their care to acquit themselves worthily, 
‘and in giving their inferiorsjust reason to be‘ieve themselves thesr 
equals. They judged at that time, end very justly, that the true 
“method of commanding, and of continuing their power, was to evince 
their superiority only by their good offices and the benefits. they 

conferred. Those times, so gloricus for Athens, were of about 
x 


Thoy were great musicians. ¢ Plut. ia Coriol. p. 215, 
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so continuance, and they retained a part of that pre« 
nce 
h 


uring the twenty-seven-years of the Peloponnesian war, 

make in all the seventy-two, or seventy-three ‘years, which 
Demosthenes assigns to the duration of their empire ;* but for this 
latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the haughtiness of 
Athens, received no laws from that city without reluctance. Hence 
the Lacedemonians became again the arbiters of Greece, and con- 
tinued so from the time Lysander made himself master of Athens, 
until the first war undertaken by the Athenians, after their re-esta- 
blishment by Conon, to withdraw themselves and the rest of the 
Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which was now grown more in- 
solent than ever. At length, Thebes disputed the supremacy ; and 
by the exalted merit of a single man, saw itself at the head of all 
Greece. But that glorious condition was of no Jong continuance, 
and the death of Epaminondas,.as we have already observed, plunged 
it again into the obscurity in which he found it. | : 

Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above cited, that the pre 
eminence granted vcluntarily either to Sparta or Athens, was a prea 
eminence of honour, not of dominion, and that the intent of Greece 
was to preserve a kind of equality and independence in the other 
cities. Hence, says he, when the governing city attempted to 
ascribe to itself what did not*belong to it, and aimed at any innova- 
tions, contrary to the rules of justice, in established customs, all the 
Greeks thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, and 
without any ground of personal discontent, to espouse with ardour 
the cause of the injured. 

I shall add-here another very judicious reflection from Polybius.f¢ 
He attributes the wise conduct of the Athenians, in the times T 
have spoken of, to the ability of the’r generals, who were then at 
the head of their affairs; and he makes use of a con:parison, which 
explains, not unhappily, the character of that people. A vessel, 
without a master, says he, is exposed to great dangers, when every 
one insists upon its being steered according to his opinion, and will 
not suffer others to guide him. Ifthen a rude storm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them; they abandon them- 
selves to the pilot’s skill, and all the rowers doing their duty, the 
ship is saved, and in a state of security. But if, when the tempest 
ceases, and the weather grows calm again, the discord of the mari- 
ners revives; if they will hearken no longer to the pilot, and somé 
are for continuing their voyage, whilst others resolve to stop in the 
midst of the course; if on one side they loose their sails, and 
furl them on the other; it often happens that, after having esca- 
ped the most violent storms, they are shipwrecked even in port. 
This, says Polybius, is a natural image of the Athenian republic. 
As long as it suffered itself to be guided by the wise counsels of an 
Aristides, a Themistocles, a Pericles, it came off victorious from the 


* Demost. Philip. iii. p. @9 } Polyb. b vii. p. 488 
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greatest dangers. But prosperity blinded and ruined it ; following 
no longer any thing but its own caprice, and being become too in- 
solent to be nivised or governed, it plunged itself into the greatest 
misfortunes. 


SECTION VIII. 


Death of Evagoras king of Salamis. Nicocles his son succeeds him. Admirable'charae- 
; ter of that prince. 


A. M. 3630. The third year of the 101st Olympiad,* and soon 
Ant. J.C. 374. after the Thebans had destroyed Platex and Thespix, 
as has been observed before, Evagoras, king of Salamis in the isle - 
of Cyprus, of whom much has been said in the preceding volume, 
was assassinated by one of his eunuchs. His son Nicocles succeeded 
him. He had a fine model before him in the person of his father; 
and he seemed to consider it as his duty to make it his study, and 
to tread in his steps.| When he took possession of the throne, he 
found the public treasury entirely exhausted, by the great expenses 
which his father had been obliged to incur in the long war which 
he had to maintain with the king of Persia. He knew that the 
generality of princes, upon like occasions, think every means just 
for the re-establishment of their affairs; but for his part, he acted 
upon different principles. In his reign there was no talk of banish- 
ment, taxes, and confiscation of estates. ‘The pubiic felicity was 
his sole object, and justice his favourite virtue. He discharged the 
debts of the state gradually; not by crushing the peeple with ex- 
cessive imposts, but by retrenching all unnecessary expenses, and 
by using a wise economy in the administration of his revenues. F 
@m sure, said he, that no citizen can complain that I have done him 
the least wrong. and I have the satisfaction to know that I have en- 
riched many with an unsparing hand.t He believed this kind of 
vanity, ifit be vanity, might be permitted in a prince, and that it 
was glorious for him to have it in his power to throw out such a 
defiance to his subjects. 

He piqued himself also in particular upon another virtue,$ which 
is the more worthy of admiration in princes, as it is very uncommon 
among them; Ef mean temperance. itis most amiable, but very 
difficult, in an age and a rank of life to which every thing seems to 
be lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all her arts and at- 
tractions, is continually lying in ambush for a young prince, and 
inticipating bis desires, to make a long resistance against the vio- 
lence and insinuation of her assaults. Nicocles gloried in. having 
never known any woman besides his wife during his reign, and was 
amazed that all other contracts should be treated with due regard 
in civil society, whilst that of marriage, the most sacred and invio- 
lable of obligations, was broken through with impunity; and that 


* Diod. 1. xv. p, 363. Isocrat ia Nicoe. p. G4. Ibid. p. 65, 68. 
§ Ubid. 0, 64. % : Ss : Bed 
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m should not blush to *cotnmit an infidelity in respect to their 
ive, of which, should their wives be guilty, it would throw them | 

the utmost anguish and despair. ‘ins 

What I have said of the justice and ternperance of Nicocles, Iso- 
erates puta into that prince’s own mouth; and it is not probable 
that he would have made him speak in such a manner, if his con- 
duct had not cgreed with such sentiments. It is ina discourse, 
supposed to be addressed by that king to his people, wherein he 
aescribes to them the duties of subjects to their princes: love, re- 
spect, obedience, fidelity, snd unbounded devotion to their service; 
and to engage them more effectually to the discharge of those 
duties, he does not disdain to give them an account of his own con- 
duct and sentiments. 

In another discourse,* which precedes this, Isocrates iays before 
Nicocles all the duties of the soverciguty, and makes excellent re- 
flections upon that subject, of which [ é¢an repeat here only a very 
smallpart. He begins by telling him that the virtue of private persons 
is much better supported than his own, by the mediocrity of their 
condition, by the employment and cares inseparable from it, by the 
misfortunes to which they are frequently exposed, by their distance 
from pleasures and luxury, and particularly by the liberty which 
their friends andrelations have of giving them advice; whereas, the 
generality of princes have none of these advantages. He adds, 
that a king, who would make himself capable of governing well, 
ought to avoid an idle aad inactive life, should set apart a fixed time 
for business and the public affairs, should form his council of the — 
most ableand experienced persons in his kingdom, should endeavour 
to make himself as much superior to others by his merit and wisdum 
as he is by his dignity, and especially to acquire the love of his sub- 
jects, and for that purpose love them sincerely, and look upon nim- 
selfas their common father. Persist, said he, in the religion you 
have received from your forefathers, but be assured that thes most 
grateful adoration and sacrifice that you can offer to the Divinity, is 
that of the heart, in rendering yourself good and just. Show, upow 
all occasions, so high a regard for truth, that a single word from you 
may be more confided in than the oath of others. Be atvarrir, by 
your ability in military affairs, and by such a warlike provision as 
may intimidate your enemies ; but let your inclinations be pacific, and 
be rigidly exact in never pretending to, or undertaking any thing un- 
justly. The only certain proof that you have reigned well, will be 
the power of bearing this testimony to yourself; that your people are 
become both more happy and more wise under your government. : 

What seems to me most remarkable in this discourse, is, that the 
advice which Isocrates gives the king is neither attended with 
praises, nor with those studied reservations -and artificial turns, 
without which fearful and modest truth dares not venture to ap- 
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proach the throne. ‘This is most worthy of applause, and it is stilt 
more to the credit of the prince than the writer. ‘Nicocles, far 
from being offended at these counseis, received them with joy; and 
‘to express his gratitude to Isocrates, made him a present of twenty 
talents, that is to say, 20,000 crowns.* 


SECTION IX. 


Artaxerxes Mnemoa undertakes the reduction of Egypt. Iphicrates tho Athenian is ap- 
pointed general of the Athenian troops. The enterprise miscarries by the ill-conduct of 


‘Pharnabazus the Persian gencral. 


A. M. 9597. Artaxerxes} after having given his people an inter- 
Ant. J.C. 377. yal of relaxation for several years, had formed the 
design of reducing Egypt, which had shaken off the Persian yoke 
long before, and made great preparations for war for that purpose. 
Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras pow- 
erful aid against the Persians, fereseeing the storm, raised abun- 
dance of troops of his own subjects, and took into his pay a great 
body of Greeks and other auxiliary soldiers, of whom Chabrias the 
Athenian had the command.{ He had accepted that office of him- 
self, and without the authority of the republic. 

Pharnabazus, having been chargeu'with this war, sent to Athens 
to complain that Chabrias had engaged himself to serve against his 
master, and threatened the republic with the kine’s resentment, if 
he was not immediately recalled. He denanded at the same time 
Tphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked upon as one of the 
Most excellent captains of his time, to give him the command cf the 
body of Greek troops in the service of his master. The Athenians. 
who had ®. great interest in the continuance of the king’s friend 
ship, recailed ‘Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to 
repair to Athens by a certain day. Iphicrates was sent to the Pere 
sian army. 

The preparations of the Persians went on so slowly, that two 
whole years elapsed before they entered upon action. Achoris§ 
king of Egypt, died in that time, and was succeeded. by Psammu- 
this, who reigned but a year. Nepheritus was the next, and four 
months after Nectanebis, who reigned ten or twelve years. 

AR. 3630. Artaxerxes,|| to draw some troops out of Greece, 
Aat. J.C. 374. gent ambassadors thither, to declare to the several 
states, that the king’s intent was they should all hive in peace with 
each other, conformably to the trea’ y of Antalcidas, that all -garri- 

- sons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to enjoy their 
liberty under their respective laws. All Greece received his @e- 
elaration with pleasure, except the Thebans, who refused to:con- 
form to it. . ; 

At length,T every thing being in readiness for the invasion of 


® Plut. in vit. [sor. p. 832. 1 Died. xv..p. 328. 347. $ Cor. Nop. in Chad 
stinIphic. | ¢ Euseb.in Chron. tj Diod. L xv. p.355, Ibid, 358,359, 
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a camp was formedat Aco, since called Ptolemais, in Pales- 

, the place appointed for the general rendezvous. In a review 

‘there, the army was found to consist of 200,000 Persians, under the 

command of Pharnabazus, and 20,000 Greeks under Iphicrates.. 

The naval forces were in proportion to those of the land; their fleet 

consisted of 300 ga'leys, besides 200 vessels of thirty oars, anda 

digious number of barks to transport the necessary provisions for - 
the flect and army. 

The army and flect began to move at the same time; and that 
they might act in concert; they separated from each other as little 
as possible. ‘The war was to open with the siege of Pelusium; but 
so much time had been given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable, both by sea and /znd. 
The fleet, therefore, instead of making a descent, as had been pro- 
jected, sniled forwards, and entered the mouth of the Nile called the 
Mendesian. ‘The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea by 
seven different channels, of which only two remain at this day ;* 
and at each of these meuths there was a fort with a stropg garri- 
gon to defend the entnance. The Mendesian not being so well for- 
tified as that of Pelusium, where the enemy was expected to land, 
the descent was made with no great dificulty. The fort was car- 
ried sword in hand, and no quarter given to those who were found 
in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it advisable to sail up 
the Nile wi.fiout loss of time, and to attack Memphis the capital of 
Egypt. If that opinion had been followed before the’ Egyptians 

‘had had time to recover the panic into which so formidable an in- 
vasion, and the blow already received, had thrown them, they would 
have found the capital without any defence, it would inevitably have 
fallen into their hands, and. all Egypt been reconquered. But the 
main body of the army not being arrived, Pharnabazus believed it 
necessary to wait its coming up, and would underteke nothing, till 
he had reassembled all his troops; under pretext, that they would 
then be invincible, and that there would be no obstacle capable of 
withstanding them. a ug 

Iphicrates, who knew that, in affairs of war especially, there are 
certain favourable and decisive moments which it is absolutely pro- 
per to seize, judged quite differently; and in despair to see an 
opportunity suffered to escape, that might never be retrieved, he 
earnestly demanded permission to go at least with the 20,000 men 
under his command. Pharnabazus reSused to comply with that de- 
mand, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, that if the enterprise 
succeeded, the whole glory of the war would redound to Iphicrates.. 
This delay gave the aiagieoe time ‘to look about them. ‘They 
drew all their troops together imto.a body, put a good garrison ite, 
Memphis, and with the rest of their army kept the field, and harassed 
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the Persians in such a manner, that they abhi puicie ke Mowe 
farther into the country. After which came on the inundation o 
the Nile, which laying all Egypt under water, the Persians were 
obliged t> vuturn into Pnoenicia, after having lost a considerable 
part of their troops to no purpose. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost immense sums, and for 
which the preparation alone had given so much difficulty for up- 
wards of two years, entirely miscarried, and produced no other 
effect, than an irreconcilable cnmity between the two generals who 
had the command of it. Pharnabazus, to excuse himself, accused 
Iphicrates of having prevented its success; and Iphicratés, with 
mauch more reason, lzid all the fault upon Pharnabazus. But well 
assu.cd that that nobleman would be believed at his court in pre- 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened to Conon, he 
determined, in order to avoid the fate of that illustrious Athenian, 
to retire secretly to Athens in a small vessel which he hired. 
Pharnabazue caused him to be accused there, of having rendered 
the expedition against Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made 
answer, that if he could be convicted of that crime, he should be 
punished as he deserved. But his innocence was too well kncwn 
at Athens to give him any disquict upon that account. It does not 
appear that he was ever called in question about it; and some time 
after, the Athenians declared him sole admiral of their fleet. 

Most of the projects of the Persian court generally n.iscarriec by 
their slowness in putting them in execution.* Their generals 
hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their discretion. They 
had a plan marked out for them in their instructions, from which 
they did not dare to-depart. If any accident happened, that had 
not been foreseen and provided for, they must wait for new orders 
from court, and before they arrived the opportunity was entirely 
lost. Iphicrates, having observed that Pharnabazus took his resolu- 
tions with all the presence of mind and penetration that could be 
desired in an accomplished general,} and that nevertheless they 
were not carried into execution, asked him one day, how it hap- 
pened thet he was so quick in his views and so slow in his actions? 
Mt is, replied Pharnabazus, because my views depend only upon my- 
self, but their execution upon my master. 


SECTION X. 


he Lacedwmonians ecnd Agesilaus to the aid of Tachos, who had revolted from the 
Persians. The king of Sparta’s actions in Egypt. His death. The greatest part of the 
provinces revolt against Artaxerxes. 


After the battle of Mantinea,{ both parties equally weary of the 


war, had entered into a general peace with all the other states of 


Greece, upon the king of Persia’s plan, by which the enjoyment of 


® Died. L xv. p 358. { Tbid. p. 357. { Plut. in Ageail. p 616-618. 


Died i. xv. p. 397—401. 
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its laws and liberties was secured to each city; and the Messerians — 
were included in it, notwithstanding all the opposition and intrigues 
of the Lacedemonians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occasion 
separated them from the other Greeks. They were the only people 
who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering the 
whole country cf Messenia in a short time. That resolution, of 
which Agesilaus was the author, occasioned him to be justly re- 
garded as a violent and obstinate man, insatiable of glory and com- 
mand, who was nut afraid of involving the republic sgain in inevitable 
misfortunes, from the necessity to which the went of money expased 
them of borrowing great sums, and of levying heavy imposts, instead 
of taking advantage of the favourable opportunity that now offered 
to conclude a peace, and put an.end to all their evils. 

A. M. 3641. Whilst matters werc thus passing in Greece,* Tachos, 
Ant. J.C. 383. who had ascended the throne of Egypt, drew together 
as many troops as he could to defend himself against the king of 
Persia, who meditated a new invasion of Egypt, notwithstanding the 
ill success of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. ; 

For this purpose ‘I‘achos sent into Greece, and obtained a body 
of troops from the Lacedemonians, with Agesilaus to command 
them, whom he promised to inake generalissimo of his army. The 
Lacedemonians were exasperated against Artaxerxes, from his 
having forced them to include the Messenians in the late peace, and 
_ were rejoiced to have this opportunity of expressing their resent- 
ment. Chabrias,the Athenian, went also into the service of Tachos, 
but of his own head, and without the repablie’s participation. 

This commission did Agesilaus no honour. It was thought below 
the dignity of a king of Sparta and a preat captain, who had nade 
his name glorious throughout the world, and was then more than 
eighty years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to serve @ 
Barbarian who had revolted against his master. 

As soon as he landed in Egypt, the king’s principal generals and: 
the great officers of his house came to his ship, to receive and make 
their court to him. The rest of the Ezyptians were as solicitous to 
see him, from tle great expectation which the name and renown of 
Agesilaus had excited in them, and came in multitudes to the shore 
for that purpose. But when, instead of a great and magnificent 
prince, according to the idea which his exploits had led them to 
entertain of him, they saw nothing splendid or majestic either in hig 
person or equipage, aud saw only an old man of a mean aspect and 
emall stature, without any striking appearance, and dressed in a 
sorry robe of a very coarse stuff, they were seized with an im- 
moderate disposition to laugh, and applied the fable of the mountain 
in labour to him. ’ x 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops with those 
of Egypt, he was very much surprised at finding that he was not 


® Xeooph. de reg. Agosil. p. 663. Cor. Nep. in Agesil. ¢. vill. 
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d «general of the whole army, as he ‘expected, ‘but only of 
| eetedes troops; that Chabrias was made general of the sea- 
forces, and that ‘Tachos retained the command-in-chief ‘to’ a 
“This was not the only mortification he had to experience. 
Tachos came toa resolution to march into Phoenicia, thinking it 
- wnore advisable to make that country the seat of war, than to await 
‘the enemy in Egypt. Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to 
‘him in vain, that his affairs were not sufficiently established to admit 
‘his removing out of his dominions; that he would do much better to 
remain in them, and content himself with acting by his generals in 
the enemy’s country. ‘T'achos despised this wise counsel, and ex- 
pressed no less disregard for him on all other occasions. Apesilaus 
‘was SO much incensed at such conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, 
ho had taken arms against him during his absence, and had placed 
ectanebus his cousin upon the throne.* Agesilaus, abandoning - 
the king, to whose aid he had been sent, and joining the rebel who 
had dethroned him, alleged in justification of himself, that he was 
sent to the assistance of the Egyptians; and that they having taken 
“up arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty to serve against them 
without new orders from Sparta. He despatched expresses thither; 
and the instructions he received were, to act as he should judge 
most adventageous fir his country. He immediately declared for 
Wectanebus. "fadhos, obliged to quit Evypt, retired to Sidon, from 
whence he went to the court of Persia. Artaxerxes not only for- 
gave him his fault, but even gave him the command of his troops 
against the rebels. 

"Agesilaus covered se criminal a conduct with the veil of the public 
utility. But, says Plutarch, let that delusive blind be removed, the 
most just and only true name which can be given the action, ts that 
“of perfidy and treason. It is true that the Lacedemonians, making 
the glorious and the good consist principally in the service of their 
«country, which they idolized, knew no other justice than what 
‘tended ‘to the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and the 
extending of its dominions. 1am surprised so judicious an author 
as Xenophon should endeavour to palliate a Reet of this kind, by 
waying only, that Agesilaus at:ached himself to that of the two kings 
who seemed the best affected to Greece. 

At the same time, a third prince, of the city of Mendes, set up for 
himsclf, to dispute the crown with Nectanebus. This new com- 
petitor had an army of 100,000 men to support his pretensions. 
‘Agesilaus gave his advice to attack them before they Were exer- 
ised and disciplined. Had that counsel been folle wed, it woulé 
‘have been easy to have defeated a body of people raised in haste, 
and without any experience in war. But Nectanebus imagined that 
“Agesilaus only gave him this advice to betray him afterwards, as he 
‘haddone Tachos. He therefore gave his enemy time to discipline _ 


® Bioderus-catis him his-son ; Phitarch, his cousia. 
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his troops, who soon after reduced him to retire mto a city, fortifiett 
‘with good walls and of very great extent. Agesilaus was obliged’ 
‘to follow him thither; where the Mendesian prince besieged them.. 
_ Wecetanebus would then have attacked the enemy before his worke 
(which were begun in erder to surround the city) were advanced, 
and pressed Agesilaus to that purpose; but he refused to comply at’ 
first, which extremely augmented the suspicions conceived of him. 
At length, when he saw the work ina sufficient forwardness, and 
that there remained oily as much ground between the two ends of 
the line as the troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 
battle, he told Nectanebus that it was time to attack the enemy,, 
that their own lines would prevent their surrounding him, and that - 
the interval between them was exactly the. space he wanted, for 
ranging his troops in such a manner as that they might all act. 
together effectively. The attack was exccuted acccrding to Agesi 
Jaus’s plan; the besiegers.were beaten, and from thenceforth Agesi. 
Jaus conducted all the operations. of the war with so much success, 
that the prince their enemy was always overcome, and at last takem 
prisoner. . 
A. M. 3643. ‘The following winter, after having firmly established 
Ant. J, C.361. Nectanebus, he embarked to return to Lacedemon, 
and was driven by contrary winds wpon the coast of Africa, into a - 
place called the port of Menelaus, where he fell sick and died, at 
the age of fourscore and four years. He had reigned forty-one of ° 
them at Sparta; and of those forty-one he hed passed thirty with. 
the reputation of the greatest.and most powerful ofall the Greeks, 
and had been looked upon as ‘the leader and king of almost all 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not entirely 
support the reputation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in his 
eulogiam of this prince, wherein ho gives him the preference to alk 
other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues, and ex- 
tenuate his faults too much. ? 
The body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. Those who were 
about him not having honey, with which it was the Spartan custom =. 
to cover the bodies they wished to embalm, made use of wax m its 
stead. His son Archidanrs sueceeded to the throne, which con- 
tinued in his house down to Agis, who was the Afth king of the line 
of Ayesilans. : 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the preatest part of the. 
provinces in subiection to Persia revolted. ~ 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion of this 
defection. That prince, of himself, was good, equitable, and benevo- 
lent. He loved his people and was beloved by them. He had 
abundance of mildness and sweetness of temper m his- character; | 
but that easiness degenerated intosloth and luxury, and aerietcme 
im the latter years of his. life.in which he discovered a dislike + 
el] business afid application, from whence the good qualities which 
ne otherwise pessegsed, as well az his beneficent intentions, became 
U 2 
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useless and without effect. The satraps and governors of provinces. 
abusing his favour and the infirmities of his great age, oppressed 
the people, treated them with insolence and cruelty, loaded them 
with taxes, and did every thing in their power to render the Persian 
yoke insupportable. 
~ The discontent became general, and broke out, after long suffer- 
ing, almost at the same time on ail sides. Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phoenicia, and many other provinces, declared themselves openly, 
and took up arms. ‘The principal leaders of the conspivacy were, 
Ariobarzanes satrap of Phrygia, Mausolus king of Caria, Orontes 
governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of Lydia. Datames, 
of whom mention has been made betore, and who commanded in 
Cappadocia, was also engaged init.. By this means, half the reve- 
nues of the crown were ona sudden diverted into different channels, 
-and the remainder would not have been sufficient for the expenses 
of a war against the revolters, had they acted in concert. But their 
nnion was of no long continuance; and those who had been the first 
and most zealous in shaking off the yoke, were also the foremost in 
resuming it, and in betraying the interests of the others, to make 
their peace with the king. 
The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from their obedi 
ence, had entered into a confederacy for their mutual defence, and 
had chosen Oroutes, governor of Mysia, for their general. They 
had also resolved to add 20,000 foreign troops to those of the-coun- 
try, and had charged the same Orontes with the care of raising 
them. But when he had got the money for that service into his 
hands, with the addition of a ycar’s pay, he kept it for himself, and 
delivered to the king the persons who had brought it from the re- 
wolted provinces. | 
*Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, being sent into 
Egypt* to draw succours from that kingdom, committed a treachery 
of alike nature. Having brought from that country 500 talents 
and fifty ships of war, he assembled the principal revolters at Leu- 
eas, a city of Asia Minor, under pretence of giving them an account 
of his negotiation, seized them all, delivered them to the king to 
make his peace, and kept the money he had received in Egypt for 
the confederacy. Thus this formidable revoit, which had brought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of ruin, dissolved of itself, ur to 
speak more properly, was suspended for some time. 


SECTION XI. 


“Troubles at the court of Artaxerxes concerning his successor. Death of that prince. 
+ 


The end of Artaxerxes’s reign abounded with cabals.f The 
whole court were divided into factions in favour of one or other of 
~dhis sons, who pretended to the succession. He had 150 by his con- 


® Diodorus says he was scnt to ‘aches, but it is more likely that it was to Nectazebus- ' 
¢ Plat. in Artax.p 1024—1627. Died. |. xv. p. 400. Justin. I. x. &. 1, 2 
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eubines, who were in number 360, and-three by his lawful wife 
Atossa; Darius, Ariaspes, and Ochus. To put a stop to these in- 
trigues, he declared Darius, the eldest, his successor; and to remove 
all cause of disputing that prince’s right after his death, he permitted 
-him to assume from thenceforth the title of king, and to wear the 
_ royal tiara.* But the young prince was for having something more 
real. Besides which, the refusal of Artaxerxes to give him one of 
his concubines, whem he had demanded, had extremely incensed 
him, and he formed a conspiracy against his father’s life, wherein 
he engaged fifty of his brothers. 
It was Tiribazus, of whom mention has been made several times 
in the preceding volume, who contributed the most to his taking 50 
unnatural a resolution, from a like subject of discontent against the 
King; who haying. promised to give him first one of his daughters 
im marriage, and then another, broke his word beth times, and mar- 
ried them himself. Such abominable incest was permitted at that 
time in Peysia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting it. 
he number of the conspirators was already very great, and the 
day fixed for the execution, when a eunuch, well informed of the 
whole piot, discovered it to the king. Upon that information, Ar- 
taxerxes thought it would be highly imprudent to despise so great 
a danger, by neglecting a strict inquiry into it; but that it would be 
auch more so, to give eredit to it without certain and unquestion- 
able prooi. Ie assured himself of it with his own eyes. The con- 
= spirators were suffered to enter the king’s apartment, and then 
seized. Darius and all his accomplices were punished as they de- 
served. ‘ 
_ After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three of his 
drothers were competitors; Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsames. The 
two former pretended to the throne in right of birth, being the cons 
fihe queev. ‘The third had the king's favour, who tenderly loved 
him, though only the son of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by his 
restless ambition, studied perpetually to rid himself of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he employed his craft 
and artifice against Ariaspes, and his cruelty against Arsames. 
_ Knowing the former to be extremely simple and credulous, he made 
the eunuchs ofthe palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten him so terribly in the name of the king his father, that, 
expecting every moment to be treated as Darius had been, he 
_ poisoned himself to avoid it. After this, there remained only Arsa- 
mes to give him umbrage, because his father and all the world cone 
_ sidered that prince as most worthy of the throne, from his ability 
_and other excellent qualities. Him he caused to be assassinated by 
Harpates, son of Tiribazus. 
‘This loss, which followed close upon the other, and the exceed-: 


* This tiara was « turban, or kind of head-dress, with the plume of feathera standing 
@pright upon it. ‘ihe seven counsellors had also plumes of feathers, but these they wore 
‘wslant.end before All others wore them aslant, and behind. 
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jng wickedness with which both were attended, gave the old kin, 
a grief that proved mortal: nor is it surprising, that at his age he 
‘should not have strength enough to support so great an affliction. 
A.M. 3643. It overpowered him, and brought him to the grave, afte: 

Ant. J.C. 36102 reign of forty-three years, which might have: beer 

called happy, if it had not been interrupted by many revolts. ‘That 
ef hia successor will be no less disturbed with them. 


SECTION XiL 


2 Causes of the frequent insurrections and revolts in the Persian empire. 

I have taken care in relating the seditions that happened in the 
Persian empire, to observe from time to time the abuses which ac- 
easioned them. But as these revolts were more frequent than ever 
in the latter years, and will be more so, especially in the succeeding 
reign, I thought it would be proper to unite here, under one point 

of view, the different causes of these insurrections, which foretell 
the approaching decline of the Persian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings of Per- 
gia abandoned themselves more and more to the charms of volup- 
tuousness and luxury, and the delights of an indolent and inactive 

‘ife. Shut up generally in their palaces, amongst women and a 
crowd of flatterers, they contented themselves with enjoying, in soft 

effeminate case and idleness, the pleasure of universal command, 

‘and made their grandeur consist in the splendid glare of riches and 
an expensive magnificence. ; 

II. They were, besides, princes of no great talents for the con- 
duct of affairs, of small capacity in the art of governing, and voidof 
‘taste for glory. Not having a sufficient extent of mind to animate 

all the parts of so vast an empire, nor sufficient strength to support 
the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the cares of public 

“business, the fatigues of commanding armies, and the dangerswhich 
attend the execution of great enterprises; confining their ambition 
to bearing alone the lofty title of the Great ing, and the King of 
kings. 

Hil. The great offices of the crown, the government of the pro 
-winces, the’ command of armics, were generally bestowed upon peo- 

ple without either the claim of service or merit. Tt was the influence 

‘of the favourites, the secret intrigues of the court, the solicitations 
of the women of the-palace, which determined the choice of the per- 
‘sons who were to fill the most important posts of the empire, and 
appropriated the rewards due to the officers who had done the state 
real service, to their own creatures. 

TV. These courtiers, frequently, through a base and mean jea- 
lousy of the merit that gave them umbrage and reproached the 
mal! abilities, removed their rivals. fron: puv.ac employments, and 
rendered their talents useless to the state. Sometimes they would 
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even cause their fidelity to be suspected by false informations,* 

‘them to trial as criminals against the state,jand force the: 

‘ing’s most faithful servants, ia order to defend themselves against, 

their calumniators, to seek their safety in revolting and in turning, 

those arms against their prince, which they had so often made tri- 
— his glory and the service of the empire. 

V. The ministers, to hold the generals in dependance, restrained 
them under such limited orders as obliged them to let slip theop- 
portunities of conquering, and prevented them, by waiting for new 
orders, from pushing their advantages. They also often made them: 
responsible for their bad success, after having let them want every: 
thing necessary to conduce to it. 

Vi. The kings of Persia had extremely degenerated from the 
frugality of Cyrus and the ancient Persians, who contented them- 

es with cresses.and salads for their food, and water for their 
drink. The whole mobility had been infected with the contagion 
of this example. In retaining the single meal of their ancestors, 
a made it last during the greatest part of the day, and prolonged. 
it far into the night by drinking to excess; and far from being 
ashamed of drunkenness, they made it their glory,.as we have seen 
in the younger Cyrus. | 

VIL. The extreme remotencss of the provinces, which extended 
from the Caspian and Euxine to the Red Sca and Ethiopia, and 
from the rivers Ganges and Indus to the Aizean sea, was a great. 
obstacle to the fidelity and affection of the people, who never shad 

_ the eatisfaction to enjoy the presence of their masters; who knew 
them only by the weight of their taxations, and by the pride and: ~ 
avarice of their satraps or governors; and who, in transporting 
emselves to the court, to make their demands and complaints 
there, could not hope to find access to the princes, who believed it. 
contributed to the majesty of their persons to make themselves:in- 
_ accessible and invisible. . 
Vill. The multitude of the provinces in subjection to Persia did 
not compose. a uniform empire,nor the regular body of astate whose 
members were united by the common ties of interest, manners; 
language, and religion, and animated with the seme spirit of govern- 
ment, under the guidance of the.same laws. It was rather a con- 
fused, disjointed, tumultuous, and even forced. assemblage of different. 
nations, formerly free and independent; of whom some, who were 
tornfrom their native countries and-the .sepulehres.of their forefa- 
therg, saw themselves with grief transported into unknown regiona,. 
or amongst enemies, where they persevéred.in reteining their owa 
jawsiand customs, andia form of gavermaent peculiar to themselves. 
These different nations, who not only lived without any commanitia: 
or relation between them, but with a diversity of manners and wor- 
ship, and often With antipathy of characters and inclinations, desired 


* Pharnabazus, Tiribazus. ¢ Datames, &c. 
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nothing so ardently as thcir liberty and re-establishmen? in their owm’ 
countries. All these people therefore were unconcerned for the 
preservation of an empire which was the soie obstacle to their so 
warm and just desires, and could not feel any affection for a go- 
vernment that treated them always as strangers and subjected 
nations, and never gave them any share in its authority or privileges. 

IX. The extent of the empire, ind its remoteness from the court; 
‘made it necessary to give the viceroys of the frontier provinces 
a very great authority in every branch of government; to raise 
and pay armies; to impose tributes; to adjudge the quarrels of 
cities, provinces, and vassal kings; and to make treaties with the 
Neighbouring states. A power so extensive and almost independent, 
in which they continued many years without being changed, and 
without colleagues or council to deliberate upon the affairs of their 
provinces, accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding abso- 
lutely, and of reigning. In consequence of which, it was with great 
repugnance they submitted to be removed from their governments, 
and often endeavoured to support themselves in them by force of 
arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, and alk 
the other officers and ministers, gloried in imitatimg, in their equi- 
pages, tables, furniture, and dress, the pomp and splendour of the 
eourt in which they had been educated. ‘To support so destructive 
a pride, and to supply expenses so much above the fortunes of 
private persons, they were reduced to oppress the subjects under’ 
their jurisdiction with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and 
the shameful traffic of a public venality, that set those offices 
to-sale for money, which ought to have been granted only to — 
merit. All that vanity lavished, or Juxury exhausted, was made. 
good by mean arts, and the violent rapaciousness of an insatiable 
avarice. : 

These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, which re- 
mained without remedy, and which were daily augmented by impu- 
nity, tried the people’s patience, and occasioned a general discon- 
tent amongst them, the usual forerunner of the ruin of states. Their 
just complaints, long time despised, were followed by an open re- 
bellion of several nations, who endeavoured to do themselves that 
justice by force, which was refused to their remonstrances. In such- 
a conduct, they failed in the submission and fidelity which subjects 
owe to their sovereigns; but Paganism did not carry its lights so 
far, and was not capable of so sublime a perfection, which was re- 
served for a religion that teaches, that no pretext, no injustice, no 
‘vexation, can ever authorize the rebellion of a people agamst their 
prince. 
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Ochus ascends the throne of Persia. His cruelties. Revolt of several nations, 


Tue more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was honoured an® 
revered throughout the whole empire, the more Ochus believed he 
_had reason to fear for himself; convinced, that in succeeding to 
_ him, he should not find the same favourable dispositions in the peo- 
_ pie and nobility, by whom he had made himself abhorred for the 
‘murder of his two brothers. ‘To prevent that aversion from occa- 
sioning his exclusion,* he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others: 
about the king’s person, to conceal his death from the public. He 
4 owe by taking upon himself the administration of affairs, giving 
orders and sealing decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he had 
been still alive; and by one of those decrees he caused himself to 
be proclaimed king throughout the whole emnire, still by the order 
of Artaxerxes. After having governed in this manner almost ten 
months, believing himself sufficiently established, he at length de-~ 
clared the death of his father, and ascended the throne, taking” 
A. M. 3644. upon himself the name of Artaxerxes. Authors, how- 
Ant. J.C.360. eyer, most frequently give him that of Ochus, by 
which name I shall generally call him in the sequel of this history. 
Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the princes of his’ 
race, as his actions soon evinced. In a very short time the palace 
and the whole empire were filled with his murders. To remove 
from the revolted provinces all pretext of setting some other of the 
royal family upon the throne,t and to rid himself at once of all 
trouble that the princes and princesses of the blood might occasion. 


* Polyen. Stratag. vii. ¢ Justin. 1. x. ¢. 3 
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him, he put them all to death, without regard to sex, age or proxi — 
daughter he — 


mity of blood. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose 
had married, to be buried alive; and having shut up one ef his uncles, 
with 100 of his sons and grandzong,* in a court of the palace, he or- 
dered them all to be shot to death with arrows, only because those 
princes were much esteemed bythe Persians for their probity and 
valour. That uncle is probably the father of Sisygambis, the mo- 
ther of Darius Codomannus: for Quintus Curtiust tells us that 


Ochus had caused fourscore of her brothers, with their father,tobe . 


massacred in oneday. Hetfeated with the same barbarity, through- 
out the whole empire, all those whe gave him any umbrage, sparing 
none of the nobility whom he suspected of harbouring the least 
aliscontent whatsoever. 

A. M. 3648. The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver 
Ant, J.C. 355. him from inquietude.} Artabazus, governor of one 
of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athenian; who com- 


' manded a fieet and a body of troops in those parts, to assist him, 


and with his aid defeated an army of 70,000 men sent by the king 
to reduce him. Artabazus, in reward of so great a service, made 
Chares a present of money to defray the whole expenses of his: 


armament. The king of Porsia resented exceedingly this conduct — 


of the Athenians towards him. ‘They were at thet time employed 


in the war of the allics. ‘The king’s menace'to join their enemies . 


with a numerous atmy obliged them to recall Chares. 
ACM. 3651. Artabazus, bemg abandoned by them, had recourse 


Ant. LC. 353. to the Thebans, of whom he obtained 5000 men that 


he took into his pay, with Pammenes to command them. This _ 
reinforcement put him imto a condition to acquire two signal — 


wictories over the king’s troops. Those two actions did the Theban 


troops and their commander great honours Thebes must have — 


been extremely incensed against the king of Persia, to send so 
powerful a succour to his enemies, at a time when that republic 
‘was engaged ina war with the Phoceans. It was, perhaps, an 
effect of their policy, to render themselves more formidable, and 
to enhance the price of their alliance. It is certain that soon after 
they made their peace with the king,) who paid them 300 talents 
that istosay, 300,000.crowns. Artabazus, Gestituteof all support 
was overcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with Philp A 
Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered at. Jength from.so,.dangerous anenemy, 
turned all his thoughts towards: Egypt, that had revolted long. 
before. About. the same time -several considerable events hap- 
pened:in Greece, which have little or no connexion with the affairs 


of Persia, I shall insert them here;,after. which I shall return to. 


the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the-series:of his histary. 


* Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2 t Quint Curt... x. 0.5. 4d Died. ib. xvi. -p: 433,434 


» QDied! 7. «avi. p. 438. 
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‘een SECTION HL. 
War of the Allies againat the Athenians. 


; 
A. Bf. 3646. Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, of 
Ant. J. €. 358. which I have been speaking, in the third year of the 
105tlr Olympiac, Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, took up: 
arms against Athens, upon which till then they had been depend-_ 
ant. ‘lo reduce them, the Athenians: employed both great forces 
and great captains; Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. They 
were the last of the Athenian generals,* who did honour to their 
country ; no one after them distinguishing himself by his merit or 
reputation. 

Cuasrias had already acquired a-great. name,} when, having, 
been sent to the aid of the Thebans, against the Spartans, and see+ 
mg himself abandoned in the battle by the allies, who had taken flight, 

_ hesustained alone the charge of the enemy; his soldiers, by his order,, 
having closed tiscir files witli one knee upow the ground, covered with — 
their bucklers, an¢ presenting their pikes in front, in such a manner 
that they could not be broken; and Agesilaus, though victorious, was 
obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a statue to Chabriag im 
the attitude in which he had fought. 
Ipnicrates was of a very mean extraction, his father having: 
been a shoemaker. But in a free city like Athens, merit. was the 
sole nobility. his person may be truly said to have been the son 
of his actions. Having signalized himseli m a naval combat, wherein. 
he was only a private soldier, be was soon after employed with dis- 
tinction, and hououred with a command. Ina prosecution carried. 
om against him before the judges, his accuser, who ‘vas one of the 
descendants of Hartiodius, and plumed himself extremely upon his 
ancestor's name, having reproached him with the baseness of his 
birth; Yes, replicd he, the nobility of my family begins in me ; that of 
ours ends in you. We married tie daughter of Cotys, king of 
hrace. 
tHe is ranked} with the greatest men of Greece, especially in 
what regards the knowleage of war and military discipune.. He. 
made several useful alterations in tne soldiers’ arviour. Before his” 
time the bucklers were very lo heavy, and for that reason 
were too great a burden, a ly cumbersome. He had - 
theny made shorter and light ithout exposing the bodyy,.. 
they added to its force and a re contrary, he lengthened 
the pikes and swords, to make abie of reaching the enemy 


* Hae oxtrema fuit wtas imperatorum Atheniensium, {phicratis, Chabrie, Timotkef; 
feque post illorum obitum quisquam dux in ila urbe fuit dignus memoria. Cor. Nep. tw 


_ Téaneot.c. iv. 
Cor. Nep. iw Chad. cz i. t Diod. 1. xv. 350. Cor. Nep. in. Iphic. ¢. 1. pies 
x Ath . t « Hitase 
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vowtam magnatudine rer im gestarum, quam disciplina m: 
ilitatusest. Fuit enn talisdax,utnon solum wtatassue cum primis Compararetar 


eed nc de mriribes natu quidem quisquam anteponeretur, Cor. Nep. 


Vor. IV. - 9 
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in my sleep, what shall I do ap 


\ 


ata greater distance. He also changed the cuirasses, and instea@ 
of iron and brass, of which they were made before, he caused them 
to be made of linen. It is not easy to conceive how such armour 
coud defend the soldiers, or be any security against wounds: but 


the \luén, being soaked in vinegar, mingled with salt, was prepared. 


in such a manner that it grew hard, and became impenetrable to: 
the sword as well as fire. The use of it was common amozgst se- 
vera] nations. . 

No troops were .ever better exercised or disciplined than those 
of Iphicrates. He kept tiiem always in action, and in times of peace 
and tranquillity made them perform all the necessary evolutions, 
either for attacking the enemy, or defending themselves; for laying | 
ambuscades, or avoiding them; for keeping their ranks even in the 
pursuit of the enemy, without abandoning themselves to an ardour 
which often becomes pernicious; or to rally with success, after hay- 
ing begun to break and give way. So that when a battle was to. 
be fought, on the first signal all. was in motion, with adrsirable 
promptitude and order. ‘The officers and soldiers drew themselves 
up, of their own accord, in order of battle, and e~en in the heat of 
action performed their parts as the most able general wonld have 
directed them: a merit very rare, as I have been informed, buc very - 
estimable; as it contributes more than can be imagined to the rain 
ing of a battle, and implies a very uncommon superiority of geaius 
in the general. 

TimotuEeus was the son of Conon, so much celebrated for his 
preat actions and the important services he had rendered his coxn- 
try. Hedid not degenerate from his father’s reputat.on,* either 
with regard to his merit in the field, or his ability inthe governmeut 
of the state; but he added to those excellences the glory which re- 
sults from the talents of tne mind, having distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the gift of eloquence and a taste for the sciences. 

No captam at first ever experienced less than himself the incon- 
stancy of the fortune of war.t He had only to undertake ean 
enterprise, to accomplish it.. Success perpetually attended his 
views and desires. Such uncommon prosperity did not fail to excite 
jealousy. ‘Those who envied ‘him, as | have already observed, 
caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by his side taking 
cities for him in nets. 'Timotheusexretorted coolly, If I take places 
| awake? He took the thing 
with these who pretended to. 


afterwards more seriously ; at 
lessen the glory of his actions fed in public, that he did not. 
owe his success:tc Fortune, but to-himself. That goddess, says. 
Plutarch, offended at his pride and arrogance, abandoned him af- 


, 


* Hic 4 patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit enim disertus, impiger,. 
,aboriosus, rei militaris peritus, neque minis civitatis regende. Cor. Nep.c. i. 
'Timotheus Cononis filius, cum belli {ude non inferior fuisset quam pater, adeam laudem, 
doctrine et ingomi gloriam adjecit. Crc. de Offic. 1. i. n. 116. 
7 Plut. Syil. p. 494. 
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‘terwards entirely, and he was never successful afterwards. Such 
were the chiefs employed in the war of the allies. #) 

The war and the campaign opened with the seige of Chios. 
Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias the sea forces.* All the 
allies exerted themselves in sending aid to that island. Chabnias, 
having forced the mouth of the harbour, entered it, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. The other galleys were afraid 
to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately surrounded on 
all sides, and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults of the: 
enemy. He might have saved himself by swimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his soldiers did; but from a mistaken principle of glory,. 
he thouglit it inconsistent with the duty of a general to abandon his. 
* vessel in such a manner, and preferred a death, glorious in his opi- 
nion, to a shameful flight. 

The first attempt having miscarried, both sides applied them 

selves vigurously to making new preparations. The Athenians 
fitted out a fleet of sixty galleys, and appointed Chares to command 
it, and armed sixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies consisted of 100 sail. After having ravaged se- 
veral islands belonging to the Athcnians, where they made a great 
booty, they undertook the siege of Samos. The Athenians on their 
side, having united all their forces, besieged Byzantivm. The allies 
made all possible haste to its relief. The two fleets being in view 
of each other, were preparing to fight, when suddenly a violent 
storm arose: notwithstanding which, Chares resolved to advance 
against the enemy. ‘I'he two other crptains, who_had more pru- 
dence and experience than he, thought it improper to hazard a bat- 
tle insuch a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their not following 
his advice, called the soldiers to witness, that it was not his fault 
they did not defeat the enemy. He was naturally vain, ostentatious, 
and self-conceited; one who exaggerated his own services, depre-~ 
ciated those of others, and arrogated to himself the whole glory of 
success. He wrote to Athens against his two colleagues, and ac- 
cuseu them of cowardice and treason. Upon his complaint, the 
people,t capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jealous f such 
as were distinguished by their extraordiary merit or authority, re- ~ 
called those two generals, and brought them to a tzial. 

‘The faction of Chares, which,was very powerful at Atiens. 
having declared against Timotheus, he. was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 100 talents;{ a worthy reward for the noble disinterestedness he 
had shown upon another occasion, in bringing home to his country 
1200 talents arising from the booty taken from the enemy,$ without 
reserving any part for himself! He could bear no longer the sight 
of an ungrateful city, and, being too poor to pay so great a fine, ree 


' * Diod. 1. xvi. p. 412. Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. iv. 
t Populus acer, suspicax, mobilis, adversarius, invidus etiam potentiz, domum revocet: 


Cor. Ni ep. , 
} One hundred thousand crowns. § Twelve hundred thousan] crowns 
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‘tired to Chalcis. After his death, the people, touched with epent- 
‘ance, mitigated the fine to tem talents, which they made. his son 


Conon pay, to rebuild a ceftain part of the walls. ‘hus, by an 
event sufficiently odd, those very walls, which his grandfather had 
rebuilt with the spoils of the enemy, the grandson, to the shame of | 


athens, repaired in part at his own expense: . 
Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself before the 
qudges.* It was upon this occasion that Aristophon. another Athe- 
sual captain, accused him of having’ betrayed and sold the fleet 
ander his command. Iphicrates, withethe confidence which an 
established reputation inspires, asked him, Would you have commit- 


ted a treason of this nature? No, replied Aristophon, [am aman 


of toy much honour for such an action! How! replied Iphicrates, 
could Iphicrates du what Aristophon would not do? 

-He did not employ the force of arguments alone in his: defence, 

he called in also the assistance of arms.+ Instructed by his col- 
Jeague’s ill success, he saw plainly that it wae more necessary to 
intimidate than convince his judges. He posted round. the place 

where they assembled a number ef young persons armed with 

poniards, which they took care to show from time to time. They 

«ould not resist so forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and 
alismissed him with an acquittal. When he was afterwards re- 
proached with so viclent a proceeding; J should have been a fool in- 
deed, said he, if, having made war successfully for the Athenians, I 
had neglected doing so for myself. 

Chares, by the recall of histwo colleagues, was left sole general of 
the whole army, and was in a condition of very much advancing the 
Athenian affairs in the Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the 
magnificent offers of Artabazus. 'That viceroy, whe had revolted 
4n Asia Minor against the king of Persia his master, besieged by an 
army of 70,000 men,.and just upon the point of being ruined from 
the equality of his forces, corrupted Chares. ‘That general, who 
had no thoughts but of enriching himself, marched. directly tothe 
assistance of Artabazus, effectually reheved hiav, and received a re- 
_ ward suitable to the service. The actiomof Chares was'treated as 
a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the service of the. 
republic for a foreign war, but had. moreover offended the king of 
Persia, who threatexed by his ambassadors teequip 300 sail of ships 
in favour of the islanders who were united. mm confederacy agaist 
Athens. The credit ef Chares: saved himy again upon: this: as it 
had done several times before on similar occasions. The Athenians, 
intimidated by the king’s menaces, apnlied’ themselves’ seriously to 
prevent their effects by a general. peace: _ 

Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly recommended this 
measure to them in a fine discourse, which is still extant,[ wherein 
she gives. them.excellent advice. He reproaches: them: with: great 


Arist. Rhet. |. ii.-c. 23. f Polymn: Stratag. b iit t De Pace; seu'socialis 
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mberty, as docs Demosthenes in almost all his ovations, for abandoning 
_ themselves blindly to the insinuations of the orators who flatter their 
passions, whilst they treated those with contempt who give them 
the most salutary counsels. He applies himself particularly to cor- 
rect in them their violent passion for the augmentation of their power 
and dominion over the people of Greece, which bad beenthe source of 
all their misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those happy 
days, so ¢'orious for Athens, m which their ancestors, out of a noble 
end generous disinterestedness, sacrificed every thing fer the support 
of the common hberty and the preservation of Greece, and compares 
them with those sad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and after- 
wards that of Athens, had plunged both states successively into the: 
pene misfortunes. He represents to them, that the real ‘and 
asting greatness of a state does not consist in augmenting its do-- 
sninions, or extending its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be 
effected without violence and injustice; but in he wise government 
of the people, in rendering them happy, in protecting their allies, 
in being beloved and esteemed by their neighbours, and feared by 
their enemies. state, says he, cannot fail of becoming the arbiter 
of all its neighbours, when it knows how to unite in ali its measures 
two great qualities, justice and power, which mutually support eack 
other, and ought to be inseparable. For as power, not regulated by 
the motives of reason and justice, has recourse to the most violent me- 
thods to crush and subvert whatever opposes it; so justice, when un- 
armed and without power, is exposed to injury, and is incapable of 
defending itself, or protecting others. The conclusion drawn by 
isocrates from this reasoning is, that Athens, if it would be happy, 
and in tranquillity,ought to confine her dominion within just bounds, 
not to affect the empire of the sea for the sake of lording it over all 
other states; but to conclude a peace, whereby every city and. 
people should be left to the full enjoyment of their liberty; and de- 
clare herself the irreconcilable enemy of those who should pre- 
sume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measures. 

A.M. 3642. The peace was concluded accordingly under such 
Ant. J.C. 355. conditions; and it was stipulated, that Rhedes, Byzan- 
tium, Chios, and Cos, should enjoy entire liberty. ‘The war of the 
allies ended in this manner, after having continued three years. 


SECTION IIL. at anny 


Demosthenes encourages the Athenians, alarmed by the preparations made by Artaxerxes 
for war. He harangves them in favour of the Megalopolituns, and afierwends of tra 
’ Rhodians. Veuth of Mausolus. Exireordinary grief of Artimisia his wile, 


This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the 
Athenians with regard to the king of Persia. ‘The great prepara- 
tions be wes making gave them umbrage; and they were afraid so. 
formidable an armament was intended against Greece, and that 
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' Egypt was only a plausible pretext with which the king cevered his 
real design. 
A. M. 3649. Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The 
Ant. J.C. 355. orators increased the fears of the people by their dis- 
courses, and exhorted them to have immediate recourse to arms, to 
prevent the king of Persia by a previous declaration of war, and to 
make a league with all the states of Greece against the common 
enemy. Demosthenes made his first appearance in public at this 
time, and mounted the tribunal to give his opinion. He was twenty- 
eight years of age. (I shall speak more extensively of him shortly.) 
‘Upon the present occasion, more wise than those precipitate ora- 
tors, and having undoubtedly in view the procuring to the republic 
the aid of the Persians against Philip, he dared not indeed op- - 
pose in a direct manner the proposals that. had been made, lest he 
should render himself suspected; but admitting ds a principle from 
the first, that it was necessary to consider the king of Persia as the. 
' eternal enemy Greece, he represented that it was not consistent 
“with pradence, in an affair of such great consequence, to precipitate 
‘any thing; that it was very improper, by a resolution taken upon 
_ light and uncertain reports, and by a premature declaration of war, \ 
-o furnish so powerful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms 
against Greece; that all which was necessary at present, was to fit 
outa fleet of 300-sail (and he entered into a copious detail of the 
means by which this was to be effected,*) and to hold the troops ° 
in readiness, to enable them to make an efiectual and vigorous de- 
fence in case of being attacked; that by'so doing, all the people 
“ of Greece, without farther invitation, would be sufficiently warned 
by the common danger to join them, and that the report alone of 
such an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia to 
change his measures, admitting that he should have formed any de- 
signs against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was necessary to levy 
any immediate tax upon the estates of private persons, in order to 
provide forthe expense of this war, which would not ainount to a 
great sum, nor suflice for the occasion. Jt is better, said he, to rely 
upon the zeal and generosity of the citizens. Our city may be said 
to be alone almost as rich as all the other cities of Greece together. (He 
had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of Attica amount- 
ed to 6000 talents, about 850,000/. sterling.) When we shall see the 
danger to be real and imminent, every body will be ready to contribute 
cheerfully to the expenses of the war; as none can be so void of reason, 
‘as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole estate with their liberty, 
to sacrificing a small part of i in order to preserve themselves and 
their country. : \ 

And we ought not to fear, as some people would insinuate, that the 
great riches of the king of Persia enable him to raise a great body 


* I -eserve this scheme for the seventh section, as it is rather curious, and very proper te 
explain in what manner the Athenians fitted out, and maintained their fleets. 
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of auxiliaries, which will render his army formidable. Our Greeke 
when they are to murch against Egypt, or Orontes and the other bare 
Sarians, serve willingly under the Persians ; but none of them, I dare 
affirm, not a single man of them, will ever resolve to bear arme 
against Greece. 

This discourse had its full effect. The refined and delicate address 
of the orator, in advising the imposition of a tax to be deferred, and 
artfully giving reason to suppose at the same time that it would fall 
ony upon the rich, whose zeal he commended, was well calculated 
to render abortive an affair which had no other foundation than in 
the overheated imaginations of some orators, who were perhaps in- 
terested in the war taey advised. 

A. M. 3651. Two years after,* an enterprise of the Lacedemo- 
Ant. J. C. 353. nians against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave De- 
mosthenes another opportunity of signalizing his zeal and displayin 
his eloquence. That city, which had been lately established by the — 
Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony there from different 
cities, and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against* 
Sparta, gave the Lacedeimonians great uneasiness, and alarmed 
them extremely. -They resolved, therefore, to attack and make 
themselves masters of it. The Megalopolitans, who probably had 
renounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourse to Athens, and 
implored its protection. The other states concerned sent also their 
deputies thither, and the affair was debated before the people. 

Demosthenes first assigns,} as the basis of his discourse, this prin- 
ciple; that it was of the utmost importance to prevent either Sparta 
or Thebes from growing too powerful, and from being in a condi- 
tion to give law to the rest of Greece. For this purpose it was 
requisite to balance their power, and maintain always an exact equi- 
librium between them. Now it is evident, that if we abandon Me- 
galopolis to the Lacedemonians, they will soon make themselves 
masters of Messene also, two strong neighbouring cities, which are 
a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due bounds. ‘The alliance 
we shall make with the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is 
therefore the most certain means to preserve so necessary a balance 
between Sparta and Thebes; because whatever happens, neither 
the ene nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians 
are our allics, whose forces, in conjunction with ours, will always 
be superior to those of either of the two other states. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes was the alli- 
ance actually subsisting between Athens and Sparta. For, in fine, 
said the orators who opposed Demosthenes, what idea will the world 
nave of Athens, if we change thus with the times? or is it con- 
sistent with justice to pay no regard to the faith of treaties? We 
ought, replied Demosthenes, whose very words I shall repeat in this 

place, we ought indeed always lo have justice in view, and lo make t 


- 


- 


* Diod. 1, xv p. 401. { Demost Orat. pro. Megalop. » 
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"the rule of our conduct -* but, at the same time, our conformity to it 4 
_ should be connected with the public g good and the interest of the state 
dt has been a perpetual maxim with us to assist the oppressed. He — 
‘cites the Lacedmmonians themselves, the Thebans, and Bubeana, as, é 
examples. We have never varied, from this phe The reproach 
of changing, therefore, ought not to fail upor Us, but upon those whose 
-gnjustice and usurpation obbi ige us to declare against them. 
admire the language of politicians. To hear them valk, itis 
always reason and the strictest justice that determine them: but to. 
see them act, makes it evident that interest and ambition are the 
_sole rule and guide of their conduct. ‘his language is an effect 
and remnant of that regard fur justice which nature has implanted 


_ an the minds of all men, and which they cannot entirely shake off. 


There are few who venture to declare against that intergal princi- 


_ ple in their expressions, or to contradict it openly. But there are 


_ also few, who observe it with fidelity and constancy in their actions. 
Greece never was known to have more treaties of alliance than at 
_ the time we are now speaking of, nor were they ever less regarded. 
This contempt of the religion of oaths in states is a proof of their 
_-decline, and often denotes and occasions their approaching ruin. 
The Athenians,t moved by the eloquent discourse of Demosthe- 
nes, sent 3000 foot and 300 horse to the aid of the Megalopolitans, 
_ under the command of Pammenes.t Megalopolis was reinstated in 


~ its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their 


own countries, were obliged to return. 


The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not 
procure for all of them the tranquillity they had reason to expect 
from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared 
free by that treaty, only changed their master. Mausolus, king of 
Caria, who had assisted'thern in throw! ng off the Athenian yoke, 
imposed his own upon them. Having publicly declared himself for 
the ich and powerful, he caslaved the people, and made them suffer 
A.M.305¢, exceedingly. He died the second year after the treaty 
Ant. J.C, 351. of peace, “having reigned twenty-four years. Artemisia 
his wife succceded him ;} and : is she was supported with all the in- 
fluence of the king of Persia, she retained her power in the isles 
lately subjected. 

In speaking here of Artemisia, it is proper to observe, that she 
‘moust not be confounded with another Artemisia, who lived above 
130 years before, in the time of Xerxes, and who distinguished her-_ 


’ 


_ gelf so much by her resolution and prudence in the naval battle of 
' $alamis. Several celebrated writers have fallen into this err 


 ahrough inadvertency. 
This princess immortalized herself by the honours which chepeid-g ‘ 


Aci cxomsiv prey deh nad Tearrey Ta dintiany cuumee sengely Fe -% 


aux nAh TUUDERLYT total TAUTA. t Diod. J. xv. p. 402. 2 
3 This is notthe Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mention hes been made before. jo 
Diod. |. xvi. p. 455. 
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‘to'the memory of Mausolus her husband.* She caused a:magnifi- 


‘cent monument to be erected for'him in Halicarnassus, which was 


called the Mausoleum, and forvits ‘beauty: was esteemed one of the 
‘seven wonders of the world, and has caused the name of Mausoleum 
to be given to all great and magnificent structures of the same kind. 
* She endeavoured also'to-eternize the name of Mausolus by cther 


*monuments,} which she believed more durable than those of brass © 


or marble, but which-are often:no’better proof against the injuries 
of time ;—I mean‘the productions ofthe mind. She caused excel- 
lent panegyrics to*be made in honour of her husband, and proposed 
“a prize of great value for the person whose performance should be 
‘the best. Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocrates, and 
Theopompus his disciple, were competitors for it. Ome 
Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the wealmess and 
vanity to boast in public of having gained the prize against his mas- 
ter; preferring, as:is too common, the reputation of fine parts to 
that of a good heart. He had represented Mausolus in his history 
as a prince most sordidly avaricious, who ‘thought all means of 
amassing treasure legitimate. He painted him, without doubt, in 
very different colours in his panegyric, or else he would never have 
pleased the princess. 
That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, from 
that [ have been speaking of.t Having gathered hisashes, and caused 


the bones to be beaten in a mortar,she mingled some of the powder 


every day in her drink, till she had drunk it all off; desiring by that 
means to make her own body the sepulchre of her husband. . She 
survived him only two years, and her grief did not end but with 
her life. 

Instead of the tears in which most writers plunge Artemisia during 
her widowhood, there are some who say she made very considerable 
conquests. It appears by one of Demosthenes’s orations,) that she 
was not considered at Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the 


affairs of her kingdom. But we have something more decisive upon 


‘this head. _ Vitruvius tells us,|| that after the death of Mausolus, the 
Rhodians, indignant that a woman should reign in Caria, undertook 
to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose with their fleet, 


and entered the great port of Halicarnassus. The queen being in- _ 


formed of their design, had given the inhabitants orders to appear 
apon the walls, and when the enemy should arrive, to express 
py shouts and clapping of hands their readiness to surrender the 
city tothem. The Rhodians quitted their ships, and went in all 
haste to the place, leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In 
the mean time, ‘Artemisia came out with her galleys from the little 
port, through a smajl:canal which she had caused to be cut on pur- 
pose, entered the great port, seized the enemy’s fleet, which was 


* Plin. |. xxxvi‘c. 5. t Aul. Gel. 1. x. ¢. 18. Plut.in Isocrat. p. 838. _— 
$ Cic. Tusc. Quest: itien. 7. Val. Max. L. iv. c.6. «§ Demost. de Liber= 
tat Rhod. p. 145. {} Vitruv. de Architect. 1. ii. c.& 
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incapable of making any resistance. and having put her soldiers and 
mariners on board of it, she set sail. The Rhodians, having no means 
_ of escaping, were all put tothe sword. The queen in the mean- 

time advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants saw their 
vessels approach, adorred with wreaths of laurel, they raised great 
shouts, and received, with extraordinary marks of joy, their victo- 
rious and triumphant fleet. It was so in fact, but in another sense 
than they imagined. Artemisia, having met with no resistance, 
took possession of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. 
She caused a trophy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass; one of which represented the city of Rhodes, 
and the othersArtemisia branding it with a hot iron. Vitruvius 
adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolish that trophy, their re- 
ligion forbidding it; but they surrounded it with a building which 
entirely prevented it from being seen. 

All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does not indicate a 
forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed her whole time in grief 
and lamentation; which makes it reasonable to suspect, that all the 
marvellous reports of the sorrow of Artemisia, may have no other 
foundation than being advanced at a venture by some writer, and 
afterwards copied by all the rest. 

I should be better pleased, for the honour of Artemisia, if it had 
been said, as there is nothing incredible in it, that by a fortitude and 

‘greatness of mind, of which her sex affords many examples, she 
knew how to unite the severe affliction of the widow with the active 
courage of the queen, and made the affairs of her government serve 
her instead of consolation. *Negotia pro solatiis accipiens. 

A. M. 3653. The Rhodians being treated by Artemisia in the 
Ant. J.C. 351. manner we have related.f and unable to support any 
longer so severe and shameful a servitude, had recourse to the Athe- 
Nians, and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, Demosthenes not 
withstanding took upon him to speak to the people in their behalf 
He began with setting forth their crime in its full light; he aggra- 
vated their injustice and perfidy: he seemed to enter into the peo- 
ple’s just sentiments of resentment and indignation, andit might have 
been thought he was going to declare in the strongest terms against 
the Rhodians: but all this was only an artifice of the orator, to in- 
sinuate himself into his auditors’ good opinion, and to excite in them 
quite contrary sentiments of mildness and compassion for a people, 
who acknowledged their fault, who confessed their unworthiness, 
and who nevertheless were come to implore the republic’s protec- 
tion. He sets before them the grand maxims, which in all ages had 
constituted the glory of Athens; of the forgiving of injuries, the 
pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon them the defence of the 
unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he annexes those of interest- 


© Tacit. j Demost. do Libert, Rhod. 
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in showing the importance of declaring for a city that favoured the 
democratic form of government, and of not abandoning an island s0 
yoni as thatof Rhodes. This is the substance of Demosthenes’s 
iscourse, entitled, For the liberty of the Rhodians. 

The death of Artemisia,* which happened the same year, it 1s very 
likely, re-established the Rhodians in their liberty. She was suc- 
‘ceeded by her brother Idriaus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as 
Mafisolus had Artemisia. It was the custom in Caria for the kings 
to marry their sisters in this mam er, and for the widows to succeed 
their husbands in the throne in preference to the brothers; and even 
the children of the defunct. 


SECTION IV. 


Succossful expedition of Ochus against ti and Cyprus, and afterwards against 
"Bypt. 
A. M. 3653. Ochus meditated in earnest the reduction of Egypt to 
Ant J.C.351. its allegiance, which had bong pretended to maintain 
itself in independence. Whilst he was making great preparations 
for this imporiant expedition, he received advice of the revolt of 
Phenicia. That people,} oppressed by the Persian governors, re. 
solved to throw offso heavy a yoke, and made a league with Nec- 
tanebus king of Egypt, against whom Persia was marching its armies 
As there was no other passage for that invasion but through Phe- 
nicia, this revolt was very seasonable for Nectanebus, who there- 
fore sent Mentor the Rhodian to support the rebels, with 4000 
Grecian troops. He intended by that means to make Pheenicia his 
barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The Phenicians took the 
field with that reinforcement, beat the governors of Syria and Cili 
cia that had beensent against them, and drove the Persians entirely 
out of Pheenicis. | 
The Cypriots, who were not better treated than the Phoenicians 
seeing the gaod success which had attended this revolt, followed 
their example, and joined in their league with Egypt. Ochus sent 
orders to Idrieus, king of Caria, to make war against them; who 
immediately fitted out a fleet, and sent 8000 Greeks along with it, 
under the commund of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who ig 
believed to be the son of Nicocles. It is probable that he had been 
expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had embraced with 
pleasure this opportunity of reascending the throne. His knowledge 
of the country, and the party he still had there, might make the king 
of Persia choose him very judiciously to command in this expedition. 
They made a descent in the island, where their army increased to 
double its number by the reinforcements which came from Syria 
and Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themselves by the spoils of 
ais island, that was very rich, drew thither abund’.nce of troops 
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‘and'they formed the:siege of ‘Salamis by:sea and land. ‘The'island — 
“df'Cyprus had-at that time nine ‘cities, 60 considerable as to“have 
veath of them a petty king. But-all those kings-were, however, _ 
subjects of Persia. ‘They had upon’this occasion united together to 
‘throw off that yoke, and ‘to render themselves independent. . 
“Ochus, having observed that the Bgyptian wars had always be 

‘amsuccessful fromthe ill conduct of the generals sent thither, resolve 
“Yto’take the command in person. “But before he set out, he signified 
‘his desire to the states of Greecr, that they would put an end ‘to 
‘their divisions, and cease’to make war upon one another. : Z 

It is a just matter of surprise that the court of Persia should insist 
60 earnestly and so often, that the people of Greece should live in_ 
tranquillity with each other; and observe inviolably the articles of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, the principal.end of which was the establish- 
ment of a lasting union amongst them. It had formerly employed 
‘a quite different policy. 

Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise against Greece under 
‘Xerxes, judging gold and silvera more proper means for subjecting 

‘Gt than that of the sword, the Persians did not attack it with open 
force, but by the method of secret intrigues. They conveyed con- 
siderable sums into it privately, to corrupt those who had most 
influence and authority in the great cities, and were perpetuaily 

. watching occasions to arm them against each other, and to deprive 
‘them ofthe leisure and means:of invading themselves. ‘They were 
‘particularly careful to declare sometimes for one, sometimes for 
‘another, in order to support'a kind of balance amongst them, which 
‘put it out of the power of any of those republics to aggrandize-itsél— 
‘too much, and by that means to become formidable to Persia. 

‘That nation employed a quite different conduct at this time, im 
‘prohibitiny all wars to the people of Greece, and commanding them 
to observe a universal peace, upon pain of incurring their displeasure 
and arms, against such as should disobey. Persia, without doubt, 
did not take that resolution at a venture, and had its reasons for 
behave in such a manner towards Greece. 

— Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees. by disarming” 
their hards: to blunt the edge of that valour which spurred them on 
perpetually by noble emulation; to extinguish in them their passion 
for glory and victory; to render languid, by long inactionand forced 
‘ease, the activity natural to them; and, in fine,'to bring them into 
‘the number of those nations, whom a quiet and effeminate life 
enervates, and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour which 
combats and even dangers are apt to inspire. 
~The king of Persia who then reigned, had a personal interest,’as 
swell as his predecessor, in imposing ‘these terms upon the Greeks. 
iypt had long'thrown off the yoke, and given the empire just cause 
sinquietude. Ochus had resolved ‘to go in person to reduce'the 
rebeis. He had the expedition extremly at heart, and neglected 
nothing that could promote its'success. The famous retreat of the 


Z 
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10,000, without enumerating many-other actions of ailike nature 

‘had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian valour. That prince 
relied more upon a small body-of Greeks in his pay, than upon “the 
whole army of the Persians, numerous as it was; and he well knew, 
that the intestine divisions of Greece would render the cities incapa- 


le of supplying the number of soldiers he had occasion for. 


In fine, as a good politician, he could uot enter upon action in 
Egypt, till he had pacified all behind him, Tonia especially, and the 
neighbouring provinces. ‘Now, the most certain means to hold 
them in obedience, was'to deprive them of all hope of aid from the 
Greeks, to whom they had always recourse in times of revolt, and 
without whom they were in no condition to form any great enter- 
prises.* | 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made the necessary 
preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Pheenicia, where he 
found an army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 horse, and put himself at 
the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The 
approach of so great an army staggered him, and he sent secretly 
to Ochus to make hin offers not only of surrendering. Sidon to. him 
but to serve him in Egypt, where he was well acquainted with the 
country, and might be very useful to him. Ochus agreed entirely 
to the proposal, upon which he engaged Tennes king of Sidon-m 
the same treason, and they in concert surrendered the place to 
Ochus. 

The Sidonians bad set fire to their ships upon the approaci: of 
the king’s troops, in order to lay the people under the necessity: of 
making a good deferce, by removing all other hope of security. 
When they saw themselves betrayed, that the enemy were masters 
of the city, and that there was no possibility of escaping either by 
sea or land, in despair they shut themselves up in their houses, and 
set them on fire. Forty thousand men, without reckoning women 
and children, perished in this manner. The fate-of ‘Tennes their 
king was no better. Ochus, sceing ‘himself master of Sidon, and 
having no farther occasion for him, caused him to be put to death; 
a just reward of his treason, and an evident proof.that Ochus did 
not yield to-him in perfidy. At the time this misfortune happened, 
Sidon was immensely rich. The fire having melted the gold and 
si'ver, Ochus sold the cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

“The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror over the rest 
of Pheenicia, that it submitted, and obtained conditions reasonable 


- enough from the king. Ochus:m:adeno great difficulty in comply- 


ing with their demands, because he was unwilling to lose the time 
there which he had so-much occasion fcr in the execution of his 
projects against Egypt. 

‘Before he began his: march toventer ‘that country, he was joined 
by a body of 10,000 Greeks. From the beginmmg of this expedi- 
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tion he had demanded troops from Greece. The Athenians and 
Lacedwmonians hed excused themselves from furnishing him at that 


time; as it was impossible for them to do it, however desirous they 
might be, as they said, to maintain a good correspondence with the 


king. The Thebans sent him 1000 men under the command of 
Lachares; the Argives 3000 under Nicostratus. The rest came 
from the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him immediately 
after the taking of Sidon. syle 

The Jews must have had some share in this war of the Pheni- 
ciaus against Persia.* . For Sidon was no sooner eat oy than Ochus 
entered Judwa, and besieged the city of Jericho, which he took. 
Besides which, it appears that he carried a great number of Jewish 
captives into Egypt, and sent many others into Hyrcania, where he 
settled them along the coast of the Caspian sea. 

Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at the same time.f 
That of Egypt so entirely engrossed his attention, that in order to—. 
have nothing to divert him from it, he was satisfied to come to an 
accommodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who submitted to 
him upon certain conditions, and were all continued in their little 


» states. Evagoras demanded to be reinstated in the kingdom of 


Salamis. It was evidet.tly proved, that he had committed the most 
flagrant acts of injustice during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjustly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the 
kingdom of Salamis, and the king gave Evagoras a government in 
another quarter. He behaved no better in that, and was again 
expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamis, and was seized, and 
put to death. How surprising a difference between Nicocles and 
is son Evagoras! | 

After the reduction of the isle of Cyprus and the province of 
Pheenicia,t Ochus advanced at length towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped before Pelusium, from whence he 
detached three bodies cf his troops, each of them commanded by a 


Greek anda Persian with equal authority. The first was under 


Lachares the ‘Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. 
The second was given to Nicostratus the Argive, and Aristazanes 
one of the great officers of the crown. The third had Mentor the 
Rhodian, and Bagoas one of Ochus’s eunuchs, at the head of it. 
Each detachment had its peculiar orders. The king remained with 
the main body of the army in the camp which he had made choice 
of at first, to wait the event, and to be ready to support those troops 
in ease of ill success, or to improve the advantages they might gain. 

Nectanebus had long expected this invasion, the preparations for 
which had made so much noise. He had 100,000 men on foot, 
20,000 of whom were Greeks, 20,000 Libyans, and the rest Egyptian 
troops. Part of them he disposed in the places upon the frontiers, 


* Solon. e. ruzv. Eusob. in Chrva &e ft Diod. 1. zvt. p. 42. 
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e into Egypt. 

Ochus's first detachment was sent against Pelusium, where there 
was a garrison of 5000 Greeks. Lachares besieged the place. That 
under Nicostratus, going on board a squadron of fourscore ships of 
the Persian fleet, entered onc of the mouths of the Nile at the same 
time, and sailed into the heart of Egypt, where they landed, and 


co ag himself with the rest in the passes, to dispute the enemy's 


~ fortified themselves well in a camp which was very advantageously 


situated. All the Egyptian troops in these parts were immediately 
drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle of Cos, and pre- 


pared to repel the enemy. <A very warm action ensued, in which ~ 


Clinias with 5000 of nis troops were killed, and the rest entirely 
broken and dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebus, appre- 
hending that Nicostratus after this victory would embark: again 
tpon the Nile, and take Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made 
ali the haste he could to defend it, and abandoned the passes, which 
it was of the last importance to secure, to prevent the entrance of 
the enemy. When the Gieeks that defended Pelusium were apprised 
of this precipitate retreat, they believed all was lo»t, and capitulated 
with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back into Greece with 
all that belonged to them, and without suffering any injury in their 
persons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes 
clear and unguarded, entered the country, and made himself master 
of it without any opposition. For, after having caused a report to 
be spread throughout his camp, that Ochus had given orders that all 
those who would submit should be treated with favour, and‘ that 
such as made resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidonians had 
been; he let ali his prisone-s escape, that they might carry the news 
into the country round about. ‘I‘hose poor people reported in their 
tewns and villages what they had heard in the enemy’s camp. The 


brutality of Ochus scemed tc confirm it; and the terror was so 


great, that the garrisons, as well Greeks as heyptians, strove which 
should be the foremost in making their submission. 
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A. M. 3654. Nectanebus, having lost all hope of being able to : 


Ant. J. ©. 350. defend himself, escapea with his treasures and most 
valuable effects into ASthiopia, from whence he never returned. 


Hie was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since whom it . 
has always continued under a foreign yoke, according to the pre- 


diction of Ezckiel.* re 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, dis- 
mantled the cities, pillaged the temples, and returned in triumph to 
Babylon, laden with spoils, and especially with gold and silver, of 
which he carried away immense sums. He left the government of 
it to Pherendates, a Persian of the first quality. 


* Ezck. xxix, 14, 19 
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Here Manet! 0 finishes ‘his. commentaries,* or history of 'E 


i He was a priest of Heliopolis in that country, and had ‘written the 


thistory-of its different dynasties from the commencement ‘of the 
mation'to’the times we now treat of. His work is-often cited by Jo 

“sephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and several others. ‘This 
‘historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king:of Egypt, 
‘ito whom he dedicates his work, of which Syncellust has preserved 
vus'the abridgment. 

‘Nectanebus lost the crown by his too good opinion of himself. 
-He’had been placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and afterwards 
supported in it by the valour and prudence ‘of Diophantes the Athe- 
emian and Lamius the Lacedemonian, who, whilst they had the com- 
mand of his troops and ‘the direction of the war, had rendered his 
varmies victorious over the Pertians in all the enterprises they had 
‘formed against him. It is a pity we have no detailed account ‘of, 
‘them, and that Diodornsis silent upon this head. ‘That prince, vain 
“fros: so many successes, imagined, in consequence, that he was be- 

“come sufficiently capable of conducting his own affairs by himself, 
“and dismissed those persons to whom he was indebted for all those 
advantages. He had time enough to repent his error, and to dis- 
~eover that the rank does not confer the qualifications of a king. 

SA. M. 3655. Ochus rewarded very liberally the service which 
Ant. J.C. 349. Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction 

of Pheenicia and the conquest of Egypt. Before he left that king- 

“dom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden with. presents. As for 

‘Mentor, to whom the whole success of the expedition was principally 
sowing, he not only made him a present of 100 talents in money,f 
wesides many jewels of great value, but gave him the government 

»of-all-the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some 
*provinces which had revalted in the begining of his reign, and de- 
‘elared him generalissimo of all his armies on that side. 

Mentor made use of his interest to reconcile the king with his 
“brother Memnon, and Artabazus, who had married their sister. 
‘Both of them had been in arms against Ochus. We have already 
‘Telated the revolt of Artabazus, and the victories he had obtained 
“over the king’s troops. _ He was, however, overpowered at last, and 
reduced to take refuge with Rhilip king of Macedon; and Memnon, 
who had borne a part in his wars, had also a share in his banish- 
‘ment. - After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his suc- 
‘cessors signal services; especially Memnon, who was one of the 


most valiant men of his time, and of the greatest skill in the art of | 


war. ‘Neither did Mentor belie the high opinion entertained of him, 
mor deceive the king in the confidence he had reposed in him. ar 
‘he had:scarce taken: possession of his government, when he re-esta 


wa) Py 
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4 George, » monk of Constantinople, so called from hia being Syncellus, or viear te th 
patriarch T'arasus, towards the end of the ninth century. 

2 One hundred thousand crowns. 
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blished every where the king’s authority, end reduced those who 
‘had revolted in his neighbourhood to return to their obedience; 
some be brought over by his address and stratagems, and others by 
force of arms. Ina word, he knew so well how to improve his ad- 
vantages, that at length he subjected them all to the yoke, and re- 
instated the king’s affairs in ull those provinces. itr 


A. M. 2656. In the first year of the 103th Olympiad, died Plato, 
Aut. J.C. 348. the famous Athenian philosopher. . 
r SECTION V. 


Death of Ochus. Arses succecds him, and is succeeded by Darius Codomanus. 


Ochus,* after the conquest of Egypt, and the reduction of the 
revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure ang 
luxurious ease during the rest of his life, and left the care of affairs 

_ entirely to his ministers. The two principal of them were the 

,cunuch Bagous, and Mentor the Rhedian, who divided all power 

‘between them; so that the first had all the provinces of the upper, 
and the latter all those of the lower Asia under him. | 
A. M. 3066. After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus died: 
Ant. J.C. 333. of poison given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, who 
was by birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for his coun- 
try, and a zeal for its religion. When his master conquered it, he 
flattered himself that it would be in his power to soften the destiny _ 
of the one, and protect the other from insult. But he could not re-- 
strain the brutality of his prince, who acted a thousand things in 
regard to both, which the eunuch saw wih extreme sorrow, and 
always violently resented in his heart. 

Ochus, not contented with having dismantled the cities and pil- 
laged the houses and temples, as has been said, had besides taken 

way all the archives of the kingdom, which were deposited and 
kept with religious care in the temples of the Egyptians; and inde- _ 
rision of their worship,} he had caused the god Apis to be killed, that 
is, the sacred bull which they adored under thathame. What gave 
occasion for this last action was,t that Ochus being as lazy and 
heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those quali- 
ties, had given him the insulting surname of the stupid animal whom 
they found he resembled. Violently enraged at this affront, Gchus 
said that he would make them sensible that he was not an ass buta 
lion, and that the ass, which they despised so much, should eat their 
ox. Accordin,ly, he ordered Apis to be dragged out of his temple, 
and sacrificed to an ass. After which he made his cooks dress, and 
serve him up tothe officers of his household. This picce of wit in- 
‘censed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them after- 
wards, and sent them back to the places where it was the custom - 
to keep them; but the affront which had been done to his religion 
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was irreparable; and that, it is believed, was the real occasion of 
his master’s death. 

His revenge did not stop there:* he caused another body to be 
interred instead of the king’s; and to revenge his having made the 
officers of his household eat the god Apis, he made cats cat his dead 
body, which he gave them cut in small pieces: and as for his bones, - 
those he turned into handles for knives and swords, the natural sym- _ 
bols of his cruelty. It is very probable that some new cause had 
awakened in the heart of this monster hig ancient resentment; 
without which it is not to be conceived that he could carry his bar- 

-barity so far towards his master and benefactor. 

After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power wag 
at that time, placed Arses upon the throne, the youngest of all the 
Jate king’s sons, and put the rest to death, in order to possess with 
better security, and without a rival, the authority he had usurped. 
He gave Arses only the name of king, whist he reserved to him- 
self the whole power of the sovereignty. But perceiving that the 
young prince began to discover his wickedness, and was taking 
measures to punish it, he prevented him by having him assassinated, 
and destroyed his whole family with him. Arses haa reigned about 
two years. st. | 
A. M. 3668. Bagoas, after having rendered ‘the throne vacant by 
Ant. J. C. 336. the murder of Arses, placed Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reigned in Persia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus: of him much will be said hereafter. 

We see here cleerly the sad effect of the pernicious policy of the 
kings of Persia, who, to ease themselves of the weight of public bu- 
siness, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. _ Bagoas 
might have more address and understanding than the rest, and 
thereby merit some distinction. It is the duty of a wise prince to 
distinguish merit; but it 1s equally his duty to continue always the 
entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince like 
Ochus, that had made the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascend- 
ing the throne, and who had supported himself in it by the same 
measures, deserved to have such a minister as Bagoas, who vied 
with his master in perfidy and cruelty. Ochus experienced their 
first effects. Had he‘desired to have nothing to fear from him, he 
should tint have been so imprudent as to. render him formidable, by 
giving him an unlimited power. . 


SECTION VI. 


Absidgment of tho life of Demosthenes, till the time of his appearance with honour and 
. applause in the public assemblies against Php of Macedon. 


As Demosthenes will perform a conspicuous part in the history 
of Philip and Alexander, which will be the subject of the ensuing 
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_ Yume, it is necessary to give the reader some previous idea of him, 

\ «4 tu ‘et him know by what means he cultivated, and to what a 
degree uf perfection he carried his talent of eloquence; which made 
him more formidable to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to 
render greater services to his country, than the highest military __ 
valour could have done. rr 
A, M. 3623. That orator,* born two years after Philip,t and 280 
Ant. J. ©. 381. before Cicero, was not the.son of a dirty smoky black- 
smith, as Juyenal would seem to intimate,{-but of a man moderately 
rich, who made considerable profit by forges. Not that the mean- — 
est extraction covld derogate in the least from the reputation of De- — 
mosthenes: his works are a higher title of nobility than the most. 
splendid the world affords. Demosthenes tells us himself,} that hia 
father employed thirty slaves at his forges, each of them valued at 
three mina, or fifty crowns; two excepted, who were without doubt. 
the most™expert in the business, and directed the work, and those 
were each of them worth 100 crowns. It is well known that part 
of the wealth of the ancients consisted in slaves. Those forges 
after all charges were paid, cleared annually thirty mine, that is, 
1500 livres. ‘To this first manufactory, appropriated to the forging 
of swords and such kind of arms, he added another, wherein beds 
and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, which brought him in‘ 
yearly twelve mine. In this only twenty slaves were employed, “ 
each of them valued at two mine, or 100 livres.|| | . 

Demosthenes’s father died possessed of an estate of fourteen ta- 
lents.7 His son at that time was only seven years of age. He had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and avaricious guar- 
dians, who had no views but of making the most out of his fortune. 

They carried that base spirit so far as to refuse their pupil’s mas- 

ters the stipend due to them: so that he was not educated with the’ 

eare which so excellent a genius as his required; besides which, the 

weaknecs of his constitution and the delicacy of his health, in con- 
agen with the excessive fondness of a mother that doated upon 
him, prevented his masters from obliging him to apply closely to his - 
studies. ‘ 

The schools of [socrates,** in which so many great men had been 
educated, was at that time the most famous at Athens. But 
whether the avarice of Demosthenes’s guardians prevented him 
from improving under a master whose price was very high;{{ or that » 
the soft and placid eloquence of Isocrates was not to his taste, at 
that time he studied under [seus, whose characteristic was strength 
and vehemence. He found means, however, to get the principles 


* Plut. in Demost. p. 847-349. t The fourth year of the ninety-ninth Olympiat. | 
t Quem pater ardentis massw fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcipibus, gladiosque parante 
Incude, et luteo Vulcany ad rhetora misit. Jun. Sat. 10. 
$n Orat. i. cont. Aphob. p. 896. }] About 42. 10s. ‘| Fourteen thousand crowns. 
* Lsocrates—cujus é Judo. tanquam ex +h ‘Trejano, innnmert principes exierunt. De 
Orat. n. ¥4. Tf About $22. 103. 
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_«f rhetoric taught by the former: but PJato* i reality contributed: 
the most to form Demosthenes; he read his works with g-eat ap- 
plication, and even received lessons from him; and it is easy to dis- 
tinguish in the writings ofthe disciple, the noble and sublime air of © 
_ ithe master. | 

But he soon quitted the schools of Iseus and Plato for another ;} 
I mean to frequent the bar; of whieh this was the occasion. Tie 
orator Callistratus was appointed to plead in a full assembly the — 

- cause of the city of Oropus, situated between Beotia and Attica. 
~Chabrias, having disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the’ — 
Thebans, who were in great distress, they hastened thither, and de-— 
livered them from the enemy. ‘The Thebans, forgetting so great a — 
service, took the town of Oropus, which was upon their frontier, — 
from the Athenians. Chabrias was suspected,t and charged with 
treason upon this occasion. Calistratus was chosen to plead — 
against-him. The reputation of the orator, and the importance of 
A.M. 3639. | the cause, excited curiosity, and made a great noise in 5 
_ Ant. J.C. 365. the city. Demosthenes, who was then sixteen years — 
of age. earnestly entreated his masters to carry him with them to 
the bar, that he might be present at so famous a trial. ‘The orator 
was heard with great attention; and having had extraordinary suc- 
cess, was attended home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who 
seemed to vie with each other in praising and admiring him. The 
young man was extremely affected with the honours which he saw 
paid to the orator, and still more with the supreme influence of elo- 
quence over the minds of men, over which it exercises a kind of ab- 
solute power. He was himself sensible of its effects; and not being 
able to resist its charms, he gave himself wholly up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other studies and pleasures, and as lo 
as Callistratus continued at Athens, he never quitted him, but made 
all the improvement he could frem his precepts. 

The first essay of his elequence was against his guardians, whom 
he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, he ventured to speak before the people, but with very ill for 
tune. - He had a weak voice, an impediment in his speech, and a 
very short breath; notwithstanding which, his periods were so long, 
that he was often onliged to stop in the midst of them to-take 
breath. This occasioned his being hissed by the whole audience; 
from whence he retired entirely discouraged, and determined to re- 
mounce for ever a function of which he believed himself incapable. 
One of his auditors, who, through all these imperfections, had obsery- 
vedan excellent fund of geninsin him,and a kind of eloquence which 
Came very near that of Pericles, gave him new spirit from the 


- 


‘ 


“* Lectitavisse Platonem studiosé, audivisse etiam, Domusthenes dicitur: idque apparet 
ex genere et grand .tate sermanis. Cic. in Brut. n. 12). 

Iud jusjurandum, per cwsos in Marathone ac Salamine propugnatores Reip. satis ma 
 pifesid ducet, peceptorem ejus Platonem fuisse. Quant. 1. xu. c. 10. 
4 Aul. Gel. Ll. th. c. 13. } Demest. in Midi. p. 613." ; * 
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ot! idea of so glorious a resemblance, and the good advice 

hich he added to it. _ . 

He ventured, therefore, to appear a second time before the peo- 
ple, and was no better received than before. As he withdrew,, 

. ging down his head, and in the utmost confusion, Satyrus, one 
- of the most excellent actors of those times, who was his friend, met 
him, and haying learnt from himself the cause of his being so muely ~ 
dejected, he assured him that the evil was not without remedy, and. 
that the case was not so desperate as hg imagined. H-= desired him: 
only to repeat some of Sophocles’ or Euripides’ verses to him, whieh 
he accordingly did. Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them: 
such graces by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with which he pro- 
nounced them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite different. 
from what they were in his own manner of speaking. He per- 
re plainly what he wanted, and applied himself to the acquiring — 
_ of it. a 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to per- 
fect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had made him 
understand the value, seem almost incredible, and prove, that an. 
industrious perseverance can surmount all things. He stammered. 
to such a degree,* that he could not pronounce some letters; 
amongst others, that with which the name of the\art he studied be- 
gins ;f and he was so short-breathed, that he could not uttera whole 
period without stopping. He at length overcame these obstacles 
by putting small pebb.es into his mouth, and pronouncing several 
verses in that manner without interruption; and that even when 
walking, and going up steep and difficult places; so that, at. last, no 
letter made hin hesitate, and his breath-held out through the long- 
est periods. He went also to the sea-side,f and whilst the waves 
were in the most violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to ac-, 
custom himself, by the confused noise of the waters, to the roar of 
the people, and the tumultuous eries of public assemblies. He 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice.§ 
He had a large looking-glass in his house, which served to teach . 

- him gesture, and at which he used to declaim, before he spoke in 
public. To correct a fault which he had contracted by an ill habit, 
of continually shrugging his shoulders, he practised standing upright _ 
in a kind of very narrow pulpit or rostrum, over which hung ahal- _ 
bert, im such a manner that, if in the heat of action that motion. 
escaped him, the point of the weapon might serve at the same time - 
to admonish and correct him. 

His pains were well bestowed; for it was by this means that he 
carried the art of declaiming to the highest degroe of perfection of 
which it is capable; whence it is plain, he well knew its value and 
importance. When he was-asked three several t.mes, whichquanty 


*@ie: Ki. de Orat. m. 269, 262. { Rhetoric. PQvintili hae , 
$ Id. L xi Cc. 3. : , 
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he thought most necessary in an orator, he gave no other answer 
than Pronunciation; insinuating, by making that reply three times 
successively,* that qualification to be the only one, of which the want 
could be least coricealed, and which was the most capable of con- 
cealing other defects; and that pronunciation alone could give con-— 
siderable weight even to an indifferent orator, when without it the - 
most excellent could not hope for the least success. He must have 
had a very high opinion of it, since, in order to attain a perfection in. 
it, and to rec:ive the instruction of Neoptolemus, the most excellent 
comedian then in being, he devoted so considerable a sum as 10,000 
drachmas,} though he was not very rich. a 

His application to study was no less surprising. To bethe more | 
removed from noise, and less subject to distraction, he causeda 
emall chamber to be made for him under ground, in which he some- __ 
times shut himself up for whole months, shaving on purpose half his 
head and face, that he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It 
_ was there, by the light of a small lamp, he composed the admirable 
orations which were said, by those who envied him, to smell of the : 
oil; to imply, that they were too elaborate. Jt is plain, replied he, 
yours did not cost you so much trouble. He rose very early in the 
morning,t and used to say, that he was sorry when eny workman 
was at his business before him. We may judge of his extraordina- 
ry efforts} to acquire perfection of every kind, from the pains he 
took in copying Thucydides’ history eight times with his own hand, 

in order to render the style of that great mau familiar to him. 

’ Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence in 
several private causes, made his appearance in full light, and mount- 
ed the tribunal, to treat there upon the public affairs; with what 
success we shall see hereafter. Cicero}}] tells us tliat his suecess. 
was so great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear De- « 
mosthenes speak: and he adds, that merit, so great as his, could not 
but have had that effect. I do not examine in this place into the 
character of his eloquence, { have enlarged sufficiently upon that. 
elsewhere ;7 I only consider its wonderful effects. | 

If we may believe Philip, and upon this point he is certainly an 
evidence of unquestionable authority, the eloquence of Demosthenes 
alone did him more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athe- 
nians.** His harangues, he said, were like machines of war, and - 
batteries raised at a distance against him; by which he overthrew 


* Actio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac summus orator esse numero nullo potest’ 
mediocris, hic instructus, summos sepe superare. Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes di: 
citur, cm rogaretur quid in dicendo esset primum; huic secundas, huictertias. Cie. 
de Orat.}. iii, n. 213. } About 2401. sterling. 7 

} Cui non sunt audite Demosthenis vigile ? qui dolere se aiebat, si quando opificum an- 
telucana victus esset industria. Tusc. Quest. |. iv. n. 44. 

. $ Lucian. advers. Indoct. p. 639. ; 
Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modd ita memoria proditum esse, sed ita necesse 
fuisse, cum Demosthenes dicturus esset, ut concursus, audiendi causa, ex tot& Grecid. 
fierent. In Brut. n. 239. tT Art of studying the Belles Lettres, vol. ii, 
** Lucian. in Encom. Demosth. p. 940, 941. 


all his projects, and ruined his enterprises, without its being possible _ 
to prevent their effect. For I myself, says Philip of him, had I been 
present, and heard that vehement orator declaim, I should have been 
_ the first to conclude that it was indispensably necessary to declare 
war against me. No city seemed impregnable to that prince, pro- 
vided he could introduce a mule laden with gold into it: but he con- 
fessed, that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes was invincible in that 
respect, and that he always found him inaccessible to his presents. 
After the battle of Cheronea, Philip, though victor, was struck « 
with extreme dread at the prospect of the great danger to which. 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the sole cause of 
forming against him, had exposed both himself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke of him in similar terms.* J value not, said he, 
the Pirecus, the galleys, and armies of the Athenians. For what 
have we to fear from a people continually employed in games, feasts, 
and Bacchanahan rites? Demosthenes alone gives me pain. With- 
out him, the Athenians are in no respect different from the meanest 
people of Greece. He alone excites and animates tnem. Itis he that 
rouses them from their lethargy and stupefaction, and puts arms and 
oars into their hands almost against their will. Incessantly repre- 
senting to them the famous batiles of Marathon and Sulamis, he 
transforms them into new men by the ardour of his discourses, and 
inspires them with incredible valour and boldness. Nothing escapes 
his penetrating eyes nor his consummate prudence. He foresees all 
our designs, he countermines all our projects, and disconcerts us in 
every thing ; and did Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly fol- 
low his advice, we should be irremediubiy undone. Nothing can 
tempt him, nor diminish his love for his country. All the gold of 
Philip finds no more access to him, than that of Persia did formeriy 
to Aristides. 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimony for 
himself, in making good his defence against A’schines, his éccuser ' 
and declared enemy. Whilst all the vratorshave suffered themselves 
to be corrupted by the presents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 
known, says he, that nerther delicate conjunctures, nor engaging ex- 
pressions, nor magnificent promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor favour,. 
nor any thing in the world, have ever been able to induce me to relax in 


any point, which I thought favourable either to the rights or interest’ — 


of my country. He adds, that instead of acting like those merce- 

nary persons, who, in all they pronosed,*declared for such as paid 

them best, like scales, that always incline to the side from whence. 

they receive most; he, in all the counsels he had given, had solely 

m view the interest and glory of his country, and that he had al- 

ways continued inflexible and incorruptible by the Maceronian 
‘old. The ecquel will show whether he supported that character to. 
e end. | 


* Lucian. n Encom. Demosth. p. 934—036 
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— Such was the orator who is about. to ascend the tribunal, or rather 

the statesman who is going to enter upon the administration of the 
public affairs, and to be the principle and soul of all the enterprises 
of Athens against Philip of Macedon. ts 


SECTION VII. | 


Pigressions upon the manner of titting cut ff ets by the Athenians, and the exemptions and 
ether marks of honour granted by that city to'such as had rendered it great services. 


The subject of this digression ought properly to have had place in 
that part of this volume where I have treated of the maritime af. 
fairs of the Athenians. But at that time I had not in my thoughts 
those orations of Demosthenes which speak of them. Itis-a devia- 
tion fromthe chain of the history, whichthe reader may easily pass 
over, if he thinks fit. 

‘The word Trierarchs* signifies no more im itself than comman- 
ders of galieys. But those citizens were also called T’rierarchs who 
were appointed to fit out the galleys mn time of war, and to furnish 
them with ail things necessary, or at least with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the peuple, and there 
was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes even ten Trierarchs were appointed to equip one 
vessel. 

At length the number of Trierarchs in general was fixed at 12060, 
in this manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes.. A hundred and 
twenty of the richest citizens of each tribe, were nominated to 
- fornish the expenses of these armaments; and thus each tribe 
farnishing sixscore, the number of the Trierarchs amounted to 1200. 

‘Those 1200 men were again divided into two parts, of 600 each; 
and those 600 subdivided into two more, each of 300. The first. 
300 were chosen from among such as were richest. Upom pressing 
occasions they advanced the necessary expenses, and were’ reim- 
bursed by the other 300, who paid their proportion as the state of 
their affairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those 1200 were divided 
into different companies, each consisting of sixteem mem, who joined 
ia the equipment of a galley. That law was: very heavy upon the 
poorer citizens, and radically unjust, as it decreed that this number 
_ of sixteen should be chosen by their age, and not their estates: It 
ordained that all citizens, from twenty-five to forty, should’ be in- 
cluded in one of these companies, and contribute one-sixteenth* 
so that by this law the poorer citizens were to contribute as much 
asthe most opulent, and often found it impossible ta provide for 
air expense so much above their pawer: From whience it happen-» 
ed, that the fleet was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted out’; 
bv which means Athens lost the most favourable opportunities for 
acti... 


* Tpingaeyes. ti Ulpian. ia Olynth. if. p. 33, 
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20st »* always intent upon tle public good, to remedy 
tee - inconveniences, Sv bced the pi maetn 8 of this iaw by uy 
. By the latter, the Trierarchs, were to be chosen, t.ot by the 
aumber of their years, bat the value of their fortunas. Each citi- 
zen, whose estate amounted to ten talents,t was obliged to fit out 
one galley at his own expense; and if to twenty talents, two; and 
60 On il proportion. Such as were not worth ten talents, were to 
join with as many others as were necessary to complete that sum, 
and to fit ont a galley. a, 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, which 
reformed all the abuses of the other. By these means the fleet 
was fitted out in time, and provided with all things necessary; the 
poor were considerably relieved, and none but the rich displeased 
with it. For instead of contributing only a sixteenth, as by the 
first law, they were sometimes obliged by the second to eqnipa 
galley by themselves, and somtimes two or more, aceording to the 
amount of their estates. 

The rich were in consequence very much offended at Demos- 
thenes for this regulation; and it required, without doubt, no small 
courage in hin to disregard their complaints, and to hazard the 
making himself as many enemies as there were powerful citizens im 
Athens. Let us hear himself. Sceing,t says he, speaking tothe 
Athenians, that your marilime affairs were in + ruinous condition, 
the rich possessed of an immunity purchased at a very lowrate, the citi- 
zens of middle or smal! fortunes overwhelmned with taxes, and the 
republic itself, in consequence of these inconveniences, never attempt- 


ing any thing tll too late to be of any avail, Tiad the covrage to - 


establish a law, whereby the rich are brought back to their duty, the 
poor relieved from oppression, and, what was of the highest import- 


ance, the republic enabled to make the necessary preparations for’ 
war in due time. We adds, that there was nothing the rich would 


not have given him to forbear the proposirz of this law, or at least 
to have suspended its execution: but he did not suffer himself to be’ 
swayed either by their threats or promises, and continued firm to 
the public good. 

Not having been able to make him change his resolution, they’ 
contrived a stratagem to render it ineffectual. or it was without” 
doubt at their instigation that a certain person, named Patruclus, 
cited Demosthenes before the judges, and prosecuted him juridi- 
cially as an infrinecr of thie laws of his country. ‘The accuser not 
having the fifth part of the voices on his side, was cecording to cus- 
tom fied 500 drachmas,j and Demosthenes acquitted of the charge. 
He himself informs us of these particulars. 

Tmuch doubt, whether at Rome, especially in the latter times, 
the affair would have taken this turn.. For we see, that whatever 
at.empts were made by the tr.bunes of the people, and to whatever 


* Demosth. in Orat. de Classib. { Ten thousand crowns. t Demosth. pre 
Ctesiph. p. 419. § 121.58. 
ox. IV. Z 
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extremity the quarrel arose, it never was possible to induce the rich, 
who were far more powerful and enterprising than those of 
Athens, to renounce the possession of the lands, which they had 
usurped in manifest contravention of the institutions of the state 
The law of Demosthenes was approved and confirmed by the senate 
and people. 

We find, from what has been said, that the Trierarchs fitted out 
the galleys and equipped them at their own expense. The state 
paid the marine-s and soldiers, generally at the rate of three obok, 
or five pence a day, as has been observed elsewhere. The officers 
had greater pay. 

The Trierarch commanded the vessel, and gave all orders on 
board. When there were two of them to a slip, each commanded’ 
six months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give an ac- 
count of their administration, and delivered a state of the vessel’s: 
equipage to their successor, or the republic. The successor was 
obliged to go immediately and fill up the vacant place; and if he 
failed to be at his post by a time assigued him, he was fined for hia 
neglect. . 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expensive, those who were 
nominated to it, were admitted to point out séme other person richer 
than themselves, and to demand that he should be put into their 
place; provided they were ready to change estates with such per- 
son, and to act as Trierarch after such exchange. This law was. 
instituted by Solon, and was called the law of exchanges. 


Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have amcunted to - 


very great sums, the rich had another burden to support in time 
of war; that was, the extraordinary taxes and imposts laid on 
their estates; upon which sometimes the hundredth, sometimes a 
fiftieth, and even a twelfth, were levied, according to the different. 
necessities of the state. 

Nobody at Athens,* upon any pretence whatsoever, could ke ex- 
empted from these two charges, except the WVovemviri, or nine 
Archons, who were not obliged to fit out. galleys. Sothat we see 
clearly, that without ships or money, the republic was not in a con- 
dition, either to support wars, or cefend itself. 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were grant- 
ed to such as had rendered great services to the republic, and. 
“sometimes even to all their descendants: such as maintaining the. 
public places for the exercises with all things necessary for such as 


frequented them ; instituting a public feast for one of the ten tribes;. - 


and defraying the expenses of games and shows; all which amount- 
ed to great sums. ; 


These immuni‘ies, as has already been said, were marks of hoe | 
; 


nour and rewards for services rendered the state; as well as tha 


* Demosth. aavers. Lept p. 545, 
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ues which were erected to great men, the freedom of the ci 
which was granted to strangers, and the privilege of being main- 
tained in the Prytaneum at the public expense. The view of 
Athens in these honourable distinctions, which were sometimes 
perpetuated through families, was to express their high sense of 
gratitude, and to kindle at the same time in the hearts of their citi- 
zens a noble thirst of glory, and an ardent love for their country. 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogiton, the 
deliverers of Athens, their descendants were for ever exempted 
from all public employments, and enjoyed that honourable privilege: 
Many ages after. | 

As Aristides died without any este‘e,* end left his son Lysima- 
¢hus no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, the republic 

ave him 100 acres of wood, and as much arable land, in Eubea, 
esides 100 minet at one payment, and four drachmas, or forty 
pence, a day. 

Athens,{ in the services which were done it, regarded mure the 
good-will than the action itself. A certain person of Cyrene, 
named Epicerdus, being at Syracuse when the Athenians were de- 
feated, touched with compassion for the unfortunate prisoners dis- 
persed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for want of food, 
distributed 100 mina amongst them, that is, about 2407. Athens 
adopted him into the number of its citizens, and granted him all the 
immunities before mentioned. Some time after,in the war against 
the thirty tyrants, the same Epicerdus gave the city a talent.¢ _ 
These were but small matters on eithcr occasion with rogard to the 
grandeur and power of Athens; but they were deeply affected with 
the good-will ofa stranger, who, without any view of interest, ina 
time of public calamity, exhausted himself in some measure for the 
relief of those with whom he had no connexion, and from whom he 
had nothing to expect. ; 

The same Athens granted the freedom of their city,|} and an ex- 
emption from customs, to Leucon, who reigned in the Bosphorus, 
and to his children, because they imported from the lands of that 
prince a considerable quantity of corn, of which they were in ex- 
treme want, subsisting almost entirely upon what came from foreign 
parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be outdone in generosity, ex- 
empted the Athenian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth that 
was imposed upon all grain exported from his dominions, and grant- 
ed them the privilege of supplying themselves with corn in his 
country in preference to all other people. That exemption amount- 
ed to a considerable sum. For they brought from thence alone 
2,000,000 of quarters of corn, of which the thirieth part amounted 
to almost 70,000. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted an immu- 


* Demosth. in Orat. ad Lep. p. 558. ‘ 
About two hundred and forty pounds. ¢ Demosth. in Orat. ad Lop. p. 757. 
A thousand crowns. {) Demosth. in Orat. ad Lep. p. 545, 546, 
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nity from. public offices The names alone of thoseillustrious gene- 
rals. sufficiently justify that liberality of the Athenian people. A 
person, however, called Leptines, out of a mistaken zeal for the 
public good, proposed to abrogate by anew law all the grants of 


‘that kind, which had been made from time immemorial, except those 


which regarded the posterity of Harmodius and Aristogiton; and to 
enact, that for the future the people should not be permitted to grant 
sucl, privileges. . 
Demosthenes strongly opposed this law, though with great deli- 
cacy towards the person who. proposed it; praising his good inten- 
tions, and not speaking of him but with esteem; a much more 
efficacious manner of refuting, than those violent invectives, and 
that eager and passionate style, which serve only to alienate the 


minds of the hearers, and to render an orator suspected, who dis- - 


credits his cause himself, and shows its weak side, by substituting 
railing in the place of reasons, which are alone capable of con- 
vincing. . ; , 

After having shown that so odious a reform would prove of little 
or no advantage to the republic, from the inconsiderable number of 
the exempted persons, he goes on to expose its inconveniences, and 
sets them in a full dight. | 


It is first, says he, doing injury to the memory of those great men, 


whose merit tie state intended lo acknowledge and reward by such 
immunities ; itisin some manner calling in question the services they 
have Gone their country ; vt is throwing a suspicion upon their great 
actions, injurious lo, if not destructive of, their glory. And were they 
now alive and present in this assembly, which of us all would presume 
to offer them such an affront? Should not the respect we owe their 
menories make us consider them as always alive and present ? 

But if we are a little affected with what concerns them, can we be 
insensible to our own interest? Besides that cancelling so ancient a 
law is to.condemn the conduct of cur ancestors, what shame shall we 
bring upon ourselves, and what an wyury shall wedo our reputation ? 
The glory of Athens, and of every well-governed. stale, is to value 
itself upon ils gratitude ; to keep its word religiously, and to be true 
to allits engagements. ./1 private person that fails in these respects 
ws hated and abhorred; and who is not afraid of being reproached 
with ingratitude? And shall the commonwealth, in cancelling a law 

hat has received the sanction of public authority, and been mm a man- 
ner consecrated by. the usage of many ages, be guilty of so scanaalous 
& prevarication? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
heavy penulties, and require truth and good faith to be observed, in 
ithem sand shull we renounce them ourselves, by ike revocation of 
grants passed in all their forms, and upon which every private man 
has. @ right bo. insist ? , . . 

To act in such a manner, would be to extinguish in the hearts of 
our citizens all emulation for glory, all desire to distinguish themselves 
by great exploits, all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country 
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which are the great springs and principles of almost all the actions of 
life. And it is to no purpose to olyect the example of Sparta and 
Thebes, which grant no such eremptions. Dowe repent our not re- 
sembling them in many things ; and és there any wisdom in proposing 


__ their defects, and not their virtues, for our imitation ? 


Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemptions to 
be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that all persons 
should be deprived of the benefits of it, but those who had a just 
title to them; and that a strict inquiry should be made for that 
purpose. : rien 

It is plain that I have only made a very sight extract in this place 
ofan exceeding long discourse, and that I designed to express only 
the spirit and sense, without confining myself tothe method and 
expressions of it. 

There was a meanness in Leptines’s desirmg to obtain a trivial 
advantage for the republic, by retrenching the moderate expenses 
that were an honour to it, and in no degree burdensome, whilst 
there were other abuses of far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a family, per- 
petuate also ina state an ardent zeal for one’s country, and a warm. 
desire to obtain distinction by glorious actions. It is not without 
pain I find amongst ourselves, that part of the privileges grant- 
ed to the family of the Maid of Orleans have been retrenched. 
Charles VII.* had ennobled her, her father, three brothers, and all 
their descendants, even by the female line. In 1614, at the re- 
quest of the attorney-general, the article of nobility on the women’s 
side was retrenched. 


* Mezerai. 
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HISTORY OF PHILIP. 


SECTION I. 


Tho birth aad infancy of Philip. Beginning of hw reiga. His firet conquests. Tho %irta 
x of Alexander. 


Macrpon was an hereditary kingdom, situated in ancient Thrace: 
and bounded on the south by the mountains of Thessaly; on the 
* east by Bottia and Picria; on the west by the Lynceste; and on 
_the north by Mygdonia and Pelagonia. But after Philip had con- 
uered part of Thrace and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from - 
“the Adriatic sea to the river Strymon. Edessa was at first the 
eanital of it, but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella, famous 
for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are going to write, was the son of 
Amyntas II. who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Macedon from 
Caranus, who had founded that kingdom about’430 years before; 
that is, in the year of the world 3210, and before Chkrist-794. Tne 
history cf ell these monarchs is sufficiently obscure, end includes 
little taore than.several wars with the Ilyrians, the Thracians, and 
other neighbouring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to descend from Hercules by 
Caranus, and consequently to be Greeks by extraction. Notwith- 
standing this, Demosthenes often styles them barbarians, especially 
in his mVectives against Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this 
name to all other nations, without excepting the Macedonians. Alex- 
ander,* king of Macedon, in thereign of Xerxes, was excluded, on 
pretence of his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; and 
was not admitted to share in them, till afterhaving proved his being 
descended originally trom Argos. The above-mentioned Alexan- 
der,t when ne went over from the Persian camp to that of the 
Greeks, in order to acquaint the latter that Mardonius was deter- 
mined to surprise them at day-break, justified this perfidy by his. 
ancient descent, which he declared to be from the Greeks. 


* Herod. lL. v. ¢. 22. t Ibid. 1. vi. c. 44. 
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The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath them to 
live at different times under the protection of the Athenians, The- 
bans, and Spartans, changing their. alliances as it suited their 
interest. 

We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly had paid tribute 
to Athens, become, under Philip, the arbiter of Greece; and triumph, 
ander Alexander, over all the forces of Asia. \ 


A. M. 3606. Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third. 


Ast. J.C. 398. year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad. Having the very 
year after been warmly attacked by the Hlyrians, and dispossessed 


of a great part of his kingdom, which he thought it scarce possible 


or him ever to recover again, he had applied to the Olynthians; 
and in czder to engage them the more firmly in his interest, héd 
given up to them a considerable tract of Jand in the neighbourhood 
oftheir city. According to some authors, Argrus, who was of the 
blood royal, being supported by the Athenians, and taking advantage 
of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, reigned there two 
A.M.3621, years. Amyntas was restored to the throne by the 
Aat. J. C.333.  "Thessalians ;* upon which he was desirous of resuming 
the possession of the lands, which nothing but the unfortunate situa- 
t.on of his affairs had obliged him to resign to the Olynthians. This 
occasioned a war; but Amyntas, not being strong enough to make 
head singly against so powerful a people, the Greeks, and the 
AtHenians in particular, sent him succours, and enabled him te 
weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened him with a 
total and impending ruin. It was then that Amyntas,} in an assem- 
bly of the Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, engaged to 
unite with them in enabling the Athenians to possess themselves of 
Amphipolis, deelaring that this city belonged to the last-mentioned 
people. This close alliance was continued after his death with 
queen Furydice, his walow, as we shall soon see. 
A. M. 3621. Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was born the 
Ant. J. C. 383. same year this monarch declared war against the 
Olynthianse ‘This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; for 
we canrot distinguish him better, than by calling him the father of 
such a son, as Cicero} observes of the father of Cato of Utica. 
A. M. 3629. Amyntas died,j after having reigned twenty-four 


Aut. J.C. 375. years. tie left three legitimate children, whom Eury- . 


dice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, ands 
natural son named Ptolemy. 

Alexander, as eldest son, succeeded his father. In the very 
beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a sharp war against the 
Milyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual enemies of, Maceaonia. 
Having cuncluded a peace with them, he put Philip, his younger 


* Diod. 1. xiv. ». 307. 341. ¢ AEschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 400. 

2M Culo sententiam dixit, hujus nostri Catonis pater. Ut enim ceteri ex patribus, sis 
hic, qui lumen illud progenuit, ex filio est nominandus. De Offe. |. iii. n. 66. 

¢ Diod. p. 373. Justia. 1. vii. &. 4. : 
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brother, an infant, into their hands, by way of hostage, who waz 
‘soonsent back to him. Alexander reigned but one year. ieee 
“A. M. 3630. The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas,* his- 
_ Ant J. C.374. brother, who was become eldest by his death; but 
‘Pausanias, a prince of tho blood royal, who had been exiled, dis- 
“puted it with him, end was supported by a great number of Mace- 
dovians.. He began by seizing some fortresses, Wappily for the 
_ new king, Iphicrates was then in that country, whither the Ajhe 
nians had sent him with a smail fleet; not to besiege Amphipolis as. 
yet, but only to take a view of the place, and make the necessary 
preparations, for besieging it. Jiurydice, hearing of his arrival, 
sbesought him to pay her’a visit, intending to request his assistance 
against Pausaniss. When he was come into the palace, and had 
_ seated himself, the afflicted queen, the better to excite his compas- 
_ sion, takes her two children, Perdiccas and Philip,t and scts the 
former in the arms, and the latter on the knees of Iphicrates; and 
_ then thus addresses him! Remember, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the 
father of these unhappy orphans, had always a love for your country, 


a 


_? 


__ obligation. The amity which that king entertained for Athens, 
requires that you should acknowledge us publicly for your friends ; 
and the tenderness which that father had for your person, claims 
JSrom you the heart of a brother towards these children. Iphicrates,, 
moved with this sight and discourse, expelled the usurper, and 
restored the lawful sovereign. 
{Perdiccas} did not long continue in tranquillity. A new enemy, 
more formidable than the first, soon invaded his repose. This was 
_ Ptolemy, his brother, the natural son of Amyntas, as was before 
observed. He might possibly be the eldest son, and claim the crown 
assuch. ‘ihe two brothers referred the decision of their claim to 
Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, stilt more revered for his probity 
than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiecas; and 
having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, in order 
to oblige the two competitors to observe the articles of the treaty 


and adopted you for his son. This double tie lays you under a double — 


which they had accepted, among other hostages, he carried Philip — 


“with bim to Thebes.!| where he resided several years. He was then 
ten years of age. Eurydice, on yielding up this much-loved son, 
earnestly besought Pelopidas to procure bim an education worthy 
of his birth, and of the city to which he was going a hostage. Pelo- 
_ pidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pytha- 
| gorean philosopher in his house for the education of his son. Philip 


* FEseh. de Fals. Legat. p. 339, 409. 

} Philip was not then less than nine years old. + Plut. in Pelop. p. 292. 

§ Plutarch supposes, that it was with Alexander that Ptclemy disputed the empire, 
which cannot be made to agree with the relation of Alschines, who, being his contempo- 
rary, is more worthy of credit. Ihave therefore thought proper to sebstitute Perdiccas 
instead of Alexander. ; 

}| Thebis triennio obses habitus, prima pueritie rudimenta in urbe severitatis antique 
et indomo Epaminonde summi et philosophi et imperatoris, deposuit. Justin. L vile & 
Philip lived in Thebes.not only three, but nine or tep years. 
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improvec greatly xy the instructions of his preceptor, and much. 
- more of Epaminondas, under whom he undoubtedly ma 
some campaigns, though no mention is made of this circumstance. 
He could not possibly have had a more excellent master, whether” 
for war or the conduct of life; for this illustrious Theban was at the. 
same time a great philosopher, that is to say, a wise and virtuous’ 
yaan, and a great commander as well asa great statesman. Philip 
was very proud of having been his pupil, and proposed him asa 
model to himself; and most happy would he have been, could he 
have copied him perfectly! Perhaps he borrowed from Epaminondas 
his activity in war, and his promptitude in improving opportunities, 
which, however, formed but a very inconsiderable part of the merit 
of this illustrious personage. But with regard to his temperance, 
his justice, his disinterestedness, his sincerity, his magnanimity, his 
clemeney, which rendered him truly great, these were virtues which” 
Philip had not received from nature, and did not acquire by imitation. * 
The Thebans did not know that they were then forming and_ 
cherishing in their bosom the most dangerous enemy of Greece. 
After Philip had spent nine or ten years in their city,* the news of . 
a revolution in Macedon made him resolve to leave Thebes clandes- | 
tinely. Accordingly he steals away, makes the utmost expedition. 
and finds the Macedonians in the deepest consternation at having” 
lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle by | 
the Illyrians; but much more so, at finding they had as many ene- 
mies as neighbours. The [lyrians were on the point of returning’ 
into the kingdom with a greater force; the Pconians infested it 
with perpetual incursions; the Thracians were determined to place ~ 
Pausanias on the throne, who had nut abandoned his pretensions; » 
and the Athenians were bringing Argeus, whom Mantias their ~ 
general was ordered to support with a strong fleet and a considera- 
ble body of troops. Macedonia at that time wanted a man to govern, 
and had only a child in Amyntas, the son of Perdiccas, and lawful 
heir of the crown. Philip governed the kingdom for some time, by 
the title of guardian to the prince; but very soon the subjects, justly 
alarmed, deposed the nephew in favour of the uncle; and, instead of 
+he heir whom nature had given them, set him upon the throne 
whom the present conjuncture of affairs required; persuaded that 
the laws of necessity are superior to all others. Accordingly,t 
A.M. 3644. Philip, at twenty-four years of age, ascended the 
Ant, J.C. 360. throne, tle first year of the 105th Olympiad. : 
The new king, with great coolness and presence of mind, used all © 
is endeavours to answer the expectations of the people. Accord-— 
ingly, he provides for and remedies every thing, revives the despond- — 
ing courage of the Macedonians, and reinstates and disciplines the 
army. He was inflexibly rigid in the last point,t well knowing that © 
the success of his enterprises depended on it. A soldier, who wag | 


“ 
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very thirsty, went out of the ranks to drink; Philip punished him 


great severity. Another soldier, who ought to have stood to 


. a> laid them down: him he immediately ordered to be put to 
ath. . 


It was at this time that he established the Macedonian phalanx, | 


which afterwards became so famous, and was the choicest and the 
best disciplined body of troops the world had ever seen, and might 
dispute the pre-eminence in those respects with the Greeks of 
Marathon and Salamis. It is said that he drew up the plan, or at 
least improved it, from the idea suggested by Homer.* ‘That poet 
describes the union of the Grecian commanders under the image of 
a battalion, the soldiers of which, by joining their shields, form a 
body impenetrable to the enemy’s darts. .I rather believe that 
Philip formed the idea of the phalanx from the lessons of Epaminon- 
das, and the sacred battalion of the Thebans. He treated those 
chosen foot-soldiers with peculiar distinction, honoured them with 
the title of his comrades or companions;+ and by such marks of 
honour and confidence induced them to bear, without any murmur- 
mg, the hardest fatigues, and to confront the greatest dangers with 
intrepidity. Such familiarities as these cost a monarch little, and 
are of no common advantage to him. I shall insert, at the end of 
this section, a more particular description of the phalanx, and the use 
made of it in battles. I shall borrow from Polybius this descviption. 
the length of which would too much interrupt the series of our his- 
tory; yet being placed separately, may probably please, especially 
by the judicious reflections of a inan so well skilled in the art of war 
as that historian. . 

One of the first things Philip took care of was, the negotiating a 
captious peace with the Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and 
whom he was not willing to make his enemics, in the beginning of 


a reign hitherto but ill established. He therefore sent ambassadors , 
to Athens, spared neither promises nor protestations of amity, and 


at last was so happy ss to.conclude a treaty, of which he knew how 
to make all the advantayes he had proposed to himself 
Immediately after this, he does not seem so much to act like g 
monarch of but twenty-four years of age, as like a politician pro- 
foundly versed in the art of dissimulation; and who, without the 
assistance of experience, was already sensible, that to know when 
to lose at a proper season isto gain. He had seized upon Amphi- 
polis,{ a city situated on the frontiers of his hingdom, which conse- 
quently stood very convenient for him. He could not keep it, as 
that would have weakened hiz army too much; not to mention that 
the Athenians, whose friendship it was his interest to preserve, 
-would have been exasperated at his holding a place which they 
elaimed as their colony. On the other side, he was determined not 


# Wad. N,v. 130. tf eéraipes signides, titerally, a fellow foot-soldier, ? 
$ Pelyen. Stratag Liv. ¢. 17. oe aes 
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therefore took the resolution to declare that place free, by permitting 
the inhabitants to govern themselves as a republic, and in this man- 
ner to set them at variance with their ancient masters. At tho 
game time he disarmed the Peonians by dint of promises and pre- 
sents; resolving to attack them, after he had disunited his enemies, 
and weakened them by that disunion. 

This address and subtlety established him more firmly on the 
throne, and he soon found himself without competitors. Having 
barred the entrance of his kingdom to Pausanius, hs marches against 
Argus, comes up with him in the road from Ageto Methone, 
defeats him, kills a great number of his soldiers, and takes a multi- 
tude prisoners; attacks the Peonians, ana subjects them to his 
power. He afterwards turns his arms against the Itlyrians, cuts 
them to pieces, and obliges them to restore to him all the places 
possessed by them in Macedonia. 
A. M. 3646. Much about this time the Athenians ected with the 
Aut. J.C. 358. greatest generosity towards the inhabitants of Eubea. 
"hat island, whichis separated from Beotia by the Huripus, was 
£0 called from its large anu beautiful pasture lands, and is now called- 
Negropont, It had been subject to the Athenians,* who had set- 
tled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it. 
Thucydides relates that in the Peloponnesian war, the revolt of the 
Eube@ans dismayed the Athenians very much, because they drew 
greater revenues from thence than from Attica. Irom that time 
Euboea became a prey to factions; and at the time of which we are 
now speaking, one of these factions implored the assistance of Thebes, 
and the other of Athens. At first the Thebans met with no obsta- 
cle, and easily made the faction they espoused triumphant. How-_ 
ever, at the arrival of the Athenians, matters took a very different’ 
turn. Though they were very much offended at the Eubeeans, who 
had behaved very injuriously towards them, neveriheless, sensibly 
affected with the great danger to. which they were exposed, and 
forgetting their private resentments, they immediately gave them 
such powerful succour, both by sea and land, that in a few days they 
forced tue Thebans to retire. And now, being absolute masters of 
the island, they restored to the inhabitants their cities and liberty, 
persuaded says Alschines,t in relating this circumstance, that Jus- 
tice réquires we should obliterate the remembrance of past injuries, 
when the party offending repese their trust in the offended. The 
Athenians, after having restored Eub@e to its former tranquillity, 
retired, w thout desiring any other benefit for all their services, thaw 
the glory of having appeased the troubles of'that island. 

Bat they did not always behave in this manner with regard to 
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to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. He 
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‘tlier states; and it was this gave rise to the war of the allies, of 


which I have spoken elsewhere. Se es ay See 
4. M. 3646. Hitherto Philip, that is, during the first years of his 


_ Ant J. €. 258. reign, had been engaged in ridding himself of his com- 


petitors for the throne; in pacifying domestic divisions, in repelling 
the attacks of his foreign enemies, and in rendering them incapable, 
by his frequent victories, of troubhng him in the possession of hig _ 
kingdom. . 

- But he is now going to appearin another character. Sparta and 
Athens, after having long disputed with each other the empire of 
Greece, had weakenéd themselves by their reciprocal divisions.. 
This circumstance had given Thebes an opportunity of raising her- 
self to the supreme power: but Thebes having weakened itself by 
the wars in which it had been engaged against Sparta and Athens, 
gave Philip an occasion of aspiring also in histurn to the sovercienty 
of Greece. And now, as a politician and conqueror, he resclyes 
how he may best extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 


‘weaken those whom he is not able to conquer at present; how he. 


thay introduce himself into the affairs of Greece, take a part inis 


intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, jom with one side to de- 


~ stroy the other, in order to optain the empire over all. In the exe- 


cution of this great design, hm spares. neither artifices, open force, 


presents, hor promises. - He employs for this purpose negotiations,,. 
treaties, and alliances, and each of them singly in such a manner as 
he judges most conducive to the success of his design; expediency 
solely determining him in the choice of measures. . 

* We shall always see him acting under the second character, in 
all the steps he takes thenceforth, till he assumes a third and last 
character, which is, preparing to attack the great king of Persia, 
and enfieavouring to become the avenger of Greece, by subverting 
an empire which before had attempted to subject it, and which had 
always continued its irreconcilable enemy, either by open invasions 
or secret intrigues. 

We have seen that Philip, in che very beginning of his reign, had 
seized upon Amphipolis, because it was well situated for his views; 
but that to avoid restoring it to the Athenians, who claimed it as 
one of their colonies, he had declared it a free city. But at this 
time, being no longer under such great apprehensions from the 
Athenians, he resumed his former design of seizing Amphipolis. ‘The 
inhabitants of this city being threatened with a speedy siege,* sent 
ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to put themselves and their 
city under the protection,of Athens, and beseeching then to accept 
the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic rejected their offer, for 
A.M.3046, fear of breaking the peace they had concluded the pre- 
Ant. J. ©. 358. ceding year with Philip. However,} this monarch was 
not so delicate in this point; for he besieged and took Amphipolis. 

oe je owe Nenita 
* Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 2 j Diod. p. 412." ~, 
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by meat : of the intelligence he carried on in the city, and made it 
one of the strongest barriers-of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in his’ 
, frequently reproaches the Athenians with their indolence” 
n this occasion, by representing to them, that had they acted at the 
ne with the expedition they ought, they would have saved a con-. — 
federate city, and spared themselves a multitude of misfortunes. 
Philip had promised the Athenians to give up Amphipolis into * 
their hands,* and by this promise_had made them supine and in- 
active; but he cid not value himself upon keeping his word, and 
sincerity was not the virtue he professed. So far from surrender- 
ing this city, he also pessessed himself of Pydnat and of Potidea., 
The Athenians kept a garrison in the latter; these’he dismissed 
without doing them the least mjury; and gave up this city to the 
Olynthians, to engage them in his interest. sess 
From hence he proceeded to seize Crenides,) which the Thracians~ 
had built two years before, end which he afte: wards called Philippi, 
‘from bis own name. ‘It was near this city, afterwards famous for | 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius,'that he upened certain gold mines, 
which every year préduced upwards of 1060 talents, that is, about: 
144,000. sterling; a prodigiots sum of morzy in that age. By 
this means, money became mueh more current in Macedon thar. 
before; and Philip first caused the golden com bearing his name te _ 
bé stamped there, which otitlived his monarchy.|| Superiority of - 
finances is of the utmost advantage to a state; and no prince undér- 
stood them better than Philip, or neglected them less. By this find 
he was enabled to maintain a powerful army of foreigners, and to” 
bribe a number of creatures in most of the cities of Greece. : 
Demosthenes says, that when Greete was in its most flourishing & 
condition, gold and silver were ranked in the number of prohibited 
arms. But Philip thought, spoke, and acted in a quite different 
manner. It is said,** that having one day consulted the oracle of * 
Delphi, he received the following answer: . . 
*Aeyuetaic 2p XAT MAYO, RAI WayTA xerTicss. 
a Make coin thy weapons, and thou’lt conquer all. 
The advice of the priestess Lecame his rule, and he applied it 
with great success. He boasted, that he had, carried more places _ 


, 


* Diod. p. 412. . s 
t Pydna, a city of Macedon, situated on the gulfanciently called sinus Thermaicus, and 
now Golfo di Salonichi. : 
{ Potidea, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of ancient Thrace. It was but 
sixty stadia, or three leagues, from Olynthus. § Diod p. 413. 
|| Gratus Alexandro regi mague fuit ille - 
Cheerilus, incultis qui versibus et malé natis nt? 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos. Horat. |. ii. Ep. ad Angust. 


Cherilus the Pellean yeuth approv’d, » 


Him he rewarded well, and him he Jow’d; : ‘ . : ¢: 
: His dull, uneven verse, by great good fate,— Bis 
’ - Got him his favours, and a fair estate. Creech’s Hor. : , 
flic sunt numerati aurei trecenti nummi, qui vocantur Philippi. Plaut. in Pan 
4 Philip. iii. p. 92. 4* "Suidas. . 
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by money than arms; that he never forced a gate, till after having 
attempted to open it with a golden key; and that he did ant diiok 
any fortress impregnable, into which a mule laden with silver coule 
find entranee. It has been said, that he was a merchant rather than 
m conqueror; that it was not Philip, but his gold, which subdued 
Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them.* He | 
diad pensioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, and retained — 
those in his pay who had the greatest share in the public affairs. 
And, indeed, he was less proud of the success of a battle than that 
ofa negotiation, well knowing that neither his generals nor his sol- 
ciers could share ia the-honsur of the latter. . 

Philip had marricd Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemus. The 

latter was the son of Alvetas, king of the Molossi or Epirus. Olym- 
vag bare him Alcxander, surnamed the Great, who was born at 

ella, the capital of Macedonia, the first year of the 106th Olym- 
A.M. 3642. ° piad. Philip.f who at that time was absent from his 
Ant. J.C. 053 kingdom, had-three very agreeable pieces of news 
brought him at one and the same time;{—that he had carried the 

rize in. the Olympic games; that Parmenio, ene of his generals, 
had gained a great victory over the Illyrians; and that his wife was “ 
delivered ofa son. ‘I'his prince,} terrified at sowsignal a happiness, 
which the Heathens thought frequently the omen of some mourn- 
fal catastrophe, cried out, Great Jupiter! in return for somany bless- 
ings, send me as.soon as possible some slight misfortune. 

We may form a judgment of Philip’s care and attention with 
regard to the education of this prince,|| by the letter which he wroto — 
a little after his L.tth to Aristotle, to acquaint nim even then that he 
had made choice of him for his scn’s preceptor. 1 am lo inform you, 

said he, that I kave a sont born. I return tanks to the gods, not so 
much for haviag given him to me, as for having given him me while 
Aristoticis living. 1 may justly promise myself, that you will make 
him a successor worthy of us beth, and a king worthy of Macedonia. 
What noble thoughts rrise from the perusal cy this letter, far differ- 
ent from the manners of the present age, but hghly worthy of a 
-great monarch and e good father! I shall leave the reader to make 
his own refleetions upon it; aad shall only observe, that this exam- 
ple may serve as aleeson even to private persons, as it teaches them 


© Callides emptor Olyathi. Juv. Sat. xii. 47. 


Philippus majore ex parte mercator Gracie, quim victor, _ ’ 
Fal. Max. lib. vii. c. & 


, Difiidit hostium 
_ Portas vir Bacado, et subruit emu’os wo 
Reges muneribus. Horat. lis. ii. Od. 16. 


When engines and when arts dy fail, 
The golden wedgs can cleave the wall; 
Gold Philip's rival kings o’erthrow. Creech’s Hor. 


{ Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Justin, L. xii-e. 16. 
$ Plutarch supposes that this news was brought him immediately after the taking of Pe- 
tidea ; but this city hud been taken tivo years before. <3 
§ Pict. in Apophth. p. 187. f Aut Gad.Lixc 8 
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highly they ought to value a goud master, and the extraordi- 
care they should take to find such a one; for every son is an 
: to his fether.* It appears that Philip} put his son ver 
arly under Aristotle, convinced that the success of studies depen: 
on the foundation first laid; and that the man cannot be too able, 
who is to teach the principles of learning and knowledge in the 
Manner in which they ought to be inculcated. ; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MACEDONIAN PHALANX. 


The} Macedun.an} phalanx was a body of infantry, consisting of 
16,000 heavy-armed troops, who were always placed in the centre 
of the battle. Besides a sword,they were armed with a s.ield, and 
pike or epeur, called by the Greeks SAPIZXA (sarissa.) This pike 
was fourteen cubits long, that is, twenty-on2 feet, for the cubit con- 
sists of a foot and a half. ; 

The phalanx was commonly civided into ten attalions, each of 
which was composed of 1600 mon, drawn up 100 in front, and six- 
teen-in depth. Sometimes the file of sixteen was doubled, and 
sometimes divided, accotuing os the occasion required; so that the 
phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at other times thirty-two, 
deep: but its usual and regular depth was of sixteen. al 

The space between each soldier upor a march was six feet, or, 
which ‘s the same, four cubits; and the ranks were also about six - 
feet asunder. When the phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there 
was but three feet distance between evch soldier, and the ranks 
were closed in proportion. In fine, when the phalanx was to de- 
ceive the enemy, the men who composed it drew still closer, each 
soldier occupying only the space of a foot and a half. : 

This evidently shows the different space which the front of the 
phalanx took up in these three cases, supposing the whole to con- 
éist of 16,000 men, at sixteen decp, and consequently always 1006 
men in front. This space in the first case was 6000 feet, or 1000 
fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or halfa league. In the second 
case it was but half so much, and took up five furlongs, or 500— 
fathoms.j| And, in the third cas, it was again diminished another 
half, and extended to the distance of only two furlongs and a half, 
or 250 fathoms, 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the second case, in which it 
marched to attack the enemy. Hach soldier then took up three 
fest in breadih,and as many in depth. We observed above, that 


* Pingamus Alexandrum dari nubis, impositum gremio, digaum tant4 cura infantemy, 
{quanquam suus cuique dignus cst.) Quintil. Li.c. dl. : Re 
_ t An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio suo prima literarum elementa tradi ab 


. Aristotele summo ejus wtatis philosopho voluisset, aut le suscepisset hoc officium, si moa 


rtudiorum initia a perfectissimo quoque optimé tractari, pertinere ad summam credidiaset f 
uintil ibid. Q 

t Poiyh. Ll. xvii. p. 164—767. Id. 1. vii. p. 654. Elian. de instruend. acieb. 

§ Doce: et sex millia peditum more Macedonum armati fuere, qui Phalangite appella- 
‘entur. Hac medi«acies fuit ia fronte, ia decom partes divisa. Tt. Liv. |. xxxvii. n. 40, 
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their pikes were fourteen cubits long. The space between the two 
hands, and that part of the pike which projected beyond the right, 
took up four; ar.d consequently the pike advanced ten cubits 

the body of the soluier who carried it. This being supposed, the 
pikes of the soldiers placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the 
fifths, and so of the rest, projected two cubits beyond the first rank; 
the pikes of the fourths four, those of the thirds six, those of the 
seeonds eight cubits; in fine, the pikes of the soldiers who formed 
the first rank advanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 

The reader will easily conceive, that when the soldiers who com- 
posed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy machine, every part of 
which bristled with pikes, as we have seen, moved all at onee, pre- 
senting their pikes to attack the enemy, that they must charge with. 
great force. The soldiers who were behind the fifth rank held their 
pikes raised, but inclining a little over the ranks who preceded them; 
thereby forming a lind of roof, which (not to mention their eae 
secured therm from the darts discharged at a distance, which fel 
Without doing them any hurt. . 

The soldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, could not m= 
deed engage against the enemy, nor reach them with their pikes, 
but then they gave great assistance in battle to those in the front. 
of them. Tor by supporting them behind with their utmost streneth, 
and pressing upon their backs, they increased in a prodigious man- 
ner the strength and impetuosity of the onset ; they gave their com- 
rades such firmness and stability as rendered therm immoveable in 
attacks, and at the same time deprived them of every hope or 
opportunity of flizht by the rear; so that they were under the ne- 
cessity either to conquer or dic. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the soldiers 
of the phalanx preserved their disposition and order as a phalanx, 
that is, as long as they kept their ranks in the close order we have 
described, it was intpossible for an enemy cither to sustain its 
- Weight, or to open and break it. And this he demonstrates to us in 

a plain and sensible manner. The Roman soldiers (for it is those 
whom he compares to the Greeks in the place in question,) says he, 
take up, in fight, three feet each. And as they must neeessarily 
move about very much, either to shift their bucklers to the riche 
and left in defending themsélves, or to thrust with the point, or tc 
strike with the edge of their swords. we must be obliged to allow 
the distance of three feet between every soldier. Thus every Ro- 
man soldier takes up six feet, that is, twice as much space as one of 
the phalanx,* and consequently opposes singly two soldiers of the 
first rank ; and for the same reason is obliged to make head against 
ten pikes, as we have before observed. Now it is impossible for a’ 
- single soldier to break, or force his way through ten pikes. 
_ * Tt was before said, that cach soldier of the phalanx took up only three feet when he 


advanced to attack the enemy, and but half so much when he waited his coming up 
this last case, each Roman soldier was obliged to make head against twenty pikes. 
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: Ths Livy shows evidently in a few words,* where he describes 
in what manner the Romans were repulsed by the Macedonians at 
the siege of a city. The consul, says he,t made his cohorts to ad- 


vance, in order, if possible, to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. ~ 


Wher tne latter, keeping very close together, had advanced forward 
. ? ° “ . . * *- 

their long pikes, the Romans having discharged ineffectually their 

javelins against the Macedonians, whom the’r shields (pressed very 


close together) covered like a roof and a tortoise; the Romans, f . 


say, drew their swords. But it was not possible for them either to 
come to a close engagement, or to cut or break the pikes of the 
enemy; end if they happened to cut or break any ore of them, the 
broken piece of the pike served as a point; so tha: this hedge of 
pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was armed, still existed. 
Paulus Almiliust owned, that in the battle with Perseus, the last 
king of Macedon, this rampart of brass and forest of pikes, impenc= 
trable to his legions, fiiied him with terror and astonishment. He 
did not remember, he said, ever to have seen any thing so formida- 
ble as this phalanx; and often afterwards declared, that this dread- 
ful spectacle made so strong an impression upon him, as almost to 
induce him to despair of the victory. 
from what has been said above, it follows that the Macedonian 
phalanx was invincible: nevertheless we find from history, that the 
Macedomans and their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by 
the Romans. It was invincible, replies Polybius, so long as it con- 
tinued a phalanx, but this happened very rarely; for in order to its 
being so, it required a flat even spot of ground of large extent, with- 
out either tree, bush, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or river: 
Now we seldom find a spot of ground of this description, of fifteen, 
twenty, or more furlongs} in extent; for so large a space is neces— 
sary for containing a whole army, of which the phalanx is but a 
part. . 
But let us suppose (it is Polybius who still speaks,) that a tract 
of ground, exactly such as could be wished, were found; yet of 
what use could a bedy of troops drawn up in the form of a phalanx 
he, should the enemy, instead of advancing forward and offering 
hattle, send out detachments to lay waste the country, plunder the 
cities, or cut off the convoys? Incase the enemy shou.d come toa 
battle, the general need only command part of his front (the centre, 
for instance) designedly to give way and fly, that the phaianx may 
have an opportunity of pursuing them. In this case, it 1s manifest 
the phalanx would be broken, and.a large cavity made in it, im 


* Liv. |. xxxii. n. 17. ‘ 

+Cohortes invicem sub signis, qae@ cunevm Macedonum (Pha “gem ipsi, vocant;) st 
sossent, vi perrumpereut, emittebat——-Ubi conferti hastas ingenus lengitudinis praé 
Wassitches objecissent, velut in constructam densitate clypeorum tes*udinem, Rom 
pilis nequiequam emissis, clim strinxissent gladoia ; neque congredi propids, neque preci 
dere hastas poterant: et, si quas incidissent aut prefregissent, hastilia fragmento Ips 
acute, inter spicula integrarum hastarum, velut vallum explebant. ; 

$ Piut. in Paul. A2reil. p. 265. 

$ Three quarters of 2 league, or a league, or perhups mor? 
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which the Romans would not fail to throw themselves, in order to 
charge the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the same time 
that those soldiers who are pursuing the enemy, may be attacked in 
the sama manner. ; 

This reasoning of Polybius appears to me very clear, and at the 
same time gives us 2 very just idea of the manner in which the an- 


cients fought; which certainly ought to have its place in history, as 


itis an essential part of it. 


- 


Hence appears, a3 M. Bossuct* observes after Polybius, the dif- 
ference vetwveen the Macedonian phalanx} formed ef one large 
body, very thick on all sides, which was obliged to move all at once, 
and the Romi army divided into small bodies, which for that rea- 
£0n were nimb'er, and consequently more calculated for movements 
of every kind ‘The nhalanx cannot long preserve its natural pro- 
perty (these a e Polybius’s words) that is to say, its solidity and 
thickness, because it requires peculiar spets of ground, and those, 
as it were, made purposely for it; and that for want of such spots, 
at encumbeis, or rather breaks itself by its own motion; not to men- 
tion, that if once broken, the soldiers who compose it can never rall¢ 


egaim. Whereas the Roman army, by its division into small bodies, 


takes advantage of all places and situations, and suits itself to them. 
It is united or separated at pleasure. It files off, or draws together, 
Without the least difficulty. It can very easily form detachments, 
rally, and go through every kind of evolution, either in the whole or 
in part, as occasion may require. In fine, it has a greater variety 
of motions, and consequently more activity and strength than the 
phalanx. en 

Thist enabled Panlus /Emilius} to gain his celebrated victory 
over Perseus. Hae first had attacked the phalanx infront. But the 
Macedonians (keeping very close togeth2r,) holding their pikes with 
both hands, and presenting this iron rampart to the enemy, could 
not be cither broken or forced in any manner, and so made a dread- 
ful slaughter of the Romans. But at last, the unevenness of the 
ground and the great extent of the front of the battle not allowing 
the Macedonians to continue in all parts that range of shields and 


* Discourse on Universal History. 

¢ Statarius uterque milos, ordines servans; sed illa phalanx immobilis, et univs generis: 
Romana aciés distinctior, ex pluribus partibus constuns; facilis partienti, qaacumque 
opus esset, facilis jungenti. Tt. Liv. 1. ix. n. 19. 

Erant pleraque sylvestria circa, incommoda phalengi, maximé Macedonum, qua, nisi 
ubi prvlongia hastis velut vallum ante clypeos objecit, (quvd ut fiat, libero campo opus 
est,) nullius admodum usts est. dd. |. xxxi. n. 39. 

¢ Plutarch in Paul. Emil. p. 265, 206. Liv. ]. xiv. n. 41. 

$ Secunda legio immissa dissipavit phalangem; neque ulla evidentior causa victoria 
fuit, quam quéd raulta nr ssim prelia erant, que fluctuantem turbaruat primd, deinde dis- 
pal phalangem; vjus confertex, et irtentis horrentis hastis, intolerabiles vires sunt. 

icarptim aggrediendo circumagere immobilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, 
@onfusa strue implicantur: si verd ab latere, aut ab.tergo, aliquid tumiltus increpuit, 
guine modo turbantur: sicut tum adversia catervatim irruentes Romanos, et interrupté 
multiferiiim acie, obviim ire cogcbantur: ct Romani, quacumcue data intervalla cssent, 
tasinuabant ordines suoz. Qui ei univers’ acie in frontom adversis instructam phalangem 
eoncurrissent—induissent so mastis, nce confertam aciem sugtinuisscnt. Tit. Lis. . 
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Paulus ASmilius observed that the phalanx was obliged ta 
“eave several openings and intervals. Upon this, he attacked them 
at openings, not as before, in front, and in a gencral onsct, but 
y detached bodies, and in different parts at one and the same time. 

y this means the phalanx was broken in an instant, and its whole 
force, which consisted merely in its union and the impression it made 
all at once, was entirely lost, and Paulus Aumilius gained the victory. 

The same Polybius,* in the twelfth book above cited, describes 
in a few words the order of battle observed by the cavalry. Ac- 
cording to him, a squadron of horse consisted of 800, generally 
drawn up 100 in front, and eight deep; consequently such a squad- 
ron as this took up a furlong, or 100 fathoms, allowing the distance 
of one fathom, cr six feet, for each horseman; a space which he 
must necessarily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten — 
squadrons, or 8000 horse, occupied ten times as much ground; that 
is, ten furlongs, or 1000 fathoms, which make about half a league. 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much ground 
an army took up, by considering the number of infantry and cavalry 
of which it consisted. 


rr 
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The sacral wai. Sequci of the History of Philip. Ne endeavours in vaia to pessess . 
himself of the pass ef Thermopylae. . 


we 


“A. M. 3619. Discord, which perpetually fomented among the 
Ant. J. ©.355. Greeks dispositions not very remote from an open rup- 
ture, broke out with great violence upon account of the Phoceans. 
That people, who inhabited the territories adjacent to Delphi, 
ploughed up certain lands that were consecrated to Apollo. which 
were thereby profaned. Immediately the people in the neighbour- 
hood exclaimed against them as guilty of gacrilege; some from a. 

irit of sincerity, and others to cover their private revenge with 
the pious pretext of zeal for religion. The war that broke out on 
this occasion was called The Sacred War, as undertaken from a reli- 
gicus motive, and lasted ten years. The people guilty cf this profa- 
nation were summoned to appear before the Amphictyons, or states- 

eneral of Greece; and the whole affair being duly examined, the. 

hocewans were declared sacrilegious, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great 
authority, having proved by some verse in Homer,f{ that the sove- 
reig:: s of the temple of Delphi belonged anciently to the Phoceans, 
inflames them against this decree, induces them to take up arms, 
and is appointed their general. He immediately proceeds to Sparta 
to gain the Iacedemoniuns in his interest. They were very much 
disgusted at a sentence which the Amphictyons had pronounced 


* Lib xii. p. 668. { Diod. L. xvi. p. 425—-433. {Uiad, lt ii. v S16 
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against them, at the solicitation of the Thebans, by which they had 
been also condemzed to pay a fine, for having seized upon the cita- 
del of Thebes by fraud and violence. Archidamas, one of the 
kings of Sparta, gave Philomelus a handsome reception. This 
monarch, however, did not yet dare to declare openly in fayour of 
the Phocwans, but promised to assist him with money, and to fur- 
nish him secretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, on his return home, raised soldiers, and becins by 
attacking the temple of Delphi, of which he possessed himself with- 


out any great difficulty, the inhabitants of the country making but 
a weak resistance. ‘The Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 


of Delphi, took arms against him, but were defeated in several ren- 
counters. Philomelus, encouraged by these first successes, in- 
creased his troops daily, and put himself in a condition to carry on 
his enterprise with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons against the Phoce- 


- ans, publishes all over the cauntry that he has no design to seize: 


the riches of the temple, and that his sole view is to restore to the 


_ Phoceans their ancient rights and privileges. It was necessary for 


him to have a sanction from the god who presided at Delphi, and 


, to receive such an answer from the oracle as might be favourable to 


him. The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this occasion; 
but, being terrified by his menaces, she answered, that the god per- 
mitted him to do whatever he should think proper; a circumstance 
which he took care to publish to all the neighbouring nations. 
A. M. 3650. The affair was now become serious. ‘The Amphic- 
Ant. J.C. 354. tyons meeting a second time, a resolution was formed 
.o declare war against the Phocwans. Most of the Grecian nations 
engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one or the other party. 
The Beotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several other neigh. 
bouring people, declared in favour of the god; whilst Sparta, Athens, 
and some other cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocewans. 
Philomelus had not yet touched the treasures of the temple; but 
being afterwards not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches of 
the god could not be better employed than in the deity’s defence 
(for he gave this specious name to his sacrilegious attempt;) and 
being enabled, by this fresh supply, to double the pay of his soldiers, 
he raised a very considerable body of troops. ) 
Several battles were fought, and the success for some time seemed 
equal on both sides, Every body knows how much religious wars 


are to be dreaded; and the prodigious lengths to which a false zeal, 


when veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go.. The Thevans 
haying in a rencounter taken several prisoners, condemned them all 
to die as sacrilegious wretches, who were excommunicated. ‘The 
Phocewans did the same by way of reprisa’... The latter had at first 
gained several advantages; but having been defeated in a great bat-~ 
tie, Philomelus their leader, being closely attacked upon an emi- 
nence from which there was no retreating, defended himself for a 


~ 
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time with invincible bravery, which, however, not availing, he 
himself headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the torments 
hich he had reason to dread, if he should fall alive into the hands 
his enemies. Onomarchus his brother was his successor, and 


took upon him the conmmand of the forces. . 


“A. M. 3651. This new general had soon levied a fresh army, th 
Aat J.C. 353. advantageous pay he offered procuring him soldiers 
‘from all sides. He also by dint of money brought over several 
chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them either to retire, 
or to act with remissness, by which he gained great advantages. 
fn this genera] movement of the Greeks, who had taken up arms 
in favour either of the Phoceans or of the Thebans, Philip thought 
it most consistent with his interest to remain neuter. It was con- 
sistent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had little regard 
for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was always intent upon 
his own, not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the 
least benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, in which all — 
Greece, employed and divided by a great war, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to extend his frontiers, and push his conquests without any, 
apprehension of opposition. He was also well pleased to see both 
parties weaken and consume each other, as he should thereby be 
enabled to fall wpon them afterwards with greater ease and ad- 
vantage. re 
A. M. 3651. Being desirous of subjecting Thrace,* and of securin, 
Ant. J. ©. 393. the conquests he had already made in it, he determine 
to possess himself of Methone, a small city, incapable of supporting 
itself by its own strength, but which gave him disquiet, and ob- 
structed his designs, whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. 
Accordingly he besieged that city, made himself master of it, and 
rased it. It was before this city that he lost one cf his eyes, by a 
very singular accident.t Aster of Amphipolis had offered his ser- 
vice to Philip as so excellent a marksman, that he could brmg down 
birds in their most rapid flight. The monarch made this answer, 
Well, Iwill take you inlo my service when I make war upon star- 
fings ; which answer stung the cross-bowman to the quick. A re- 
partee proves often of fatal consequence to him who makesit; and it 
is no small merit to know when te hold one’stongue. Aster having 
thrown himself into the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was 
Written, To Philip’s right eye, and gave him a most cruel proof that 
he was a good marksman; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip 
sent lim back the same arrow, with this inscription, Jf Philip takes 
the city he will hang up Aster; and accordingly he was as good as 
his word. 
_ A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip’s cye with somuch 
art and dexterity.{ that not the least scar remained; and though he 
could not save his eye, he yet tookaway the blemish. But never- 


* Diod,p 434, — { Suidas in Kagey. t Plin. 1. vii. c. 37. ¢ 
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theless this monarch was so weak,* as to be angry whenever any 
person happened to let slip the word Cyclops, or even the word eye, 
in his presence. Men, however,se!dom blush for an honourable im- 
perfection. A Lacedemonian woman thought more likea man, when, 
to console her son for a glorious wound that had lamed him, she said, 
Now, son, every step you take will put you in mind of your valour. 

After the taking of Methone,j Philip, ever studious either to 
- weaken his enemies by new conquests, or gain new friends by doing 
them some important service, marched into Thessaly, which had 
implored his assistance against the tyrants. ‘The liberty of that 
country seemed now secure, since Alexander of Phere: was no more. 
Nevertheless, the brothers of his wife Thebé, who, in concert with 
her, had :aurdered him, grown weary of having for some time acted 
the part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the Thes- 
salians with anew yoke. Lycophron, the eldest of the three bro- 
thers, who succeeded Alexander, had strengthened himself by the 
protection of the Phocwans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought 
him a numerous body of forces, and at first gained a considerable 
advantage over Philip; but engaging him a second time, he was 
entirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying troops were 
pursued to the sea-shore. Upwards of 6000 men were killed on the 
spot, amcng whom was Onomarchus, whose body Was hung upona 
gallows; and 3000 who were taken prisoners, were thrown inte the 
sea by Philip’s order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, the pro- 
fessed enemies of religion. Lycophron delivered up the city of Phe- 
re, and restored Thessaly to its liberty by abandoning it. By the 
happy success of this expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affec- 
ion of the Thessalians, whose excellent cavalry, joined to the Mace- 
.onian phalanx, had afterwards so great ashare in his victories and 
those of his son. . 

Phayllus, who-succeeded his brother Onomarchus,, finding the 
_ game resources as he had done, in the immense riches of the tem- 
ple, raised a numerous army; and, supported by the troops of the 
Lacedemonians, Athenians, and other allies, whom he paid very 
largely, went into Bocotia, and invaded*the Thebans. For a long 
time success and defeat were nearly equal on both sides; but at last 
Phayllus being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, after 
suffering the most cruel torments, ended his life in a manner worthy 
of his impieties and sacrilegious actions. Phalecus,then very young, — 
the son of Onomarchus, was placed in his room; and Mnaseas,a 
man of great experience, and strongly attached to his family, was 
appointed his counsellor. 7 

The new leader, treading in the steps of his predecessors, plun- 
dered the temple as they had done, and enriched a); his friends. At. 
last the Phoceans opened their eyes, and appointed commissioners 
to call those to account who had any concern in the public moneys. 


» ae * Demet. Phaler. de Elocu. ¢. iii, t Diod. p. 432—435, 
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01 this, Phalecus was deposed; and, after an exact inquiry, it 
as found, that from the beginning of the war there had been taken 
out ofthe temple upwards of 10,000 talents; that is, about 1,500,000/. 
A. M. 3652. Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved to. 
Ant. J. C.352. carry his arms into Phocis. This is his first attempt to- 
get footing in Greece, and to have a share in the general affairs of 
the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had always been ex- 
cluded as foreigners. With this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis, in order to punish the sacrilegious Phoceans, he marches 
towards Thermopyl, to possess himself of a pass which gave him a~ 
free passage into Greece, and especially into Attica. ‘The Athe- 
nians, upon hearing of a march which might prove of the most fatal 
consequence to them, hasted to Thermopyle, and possessed them- 
selves very seasonably of this important pass, which Philip did not 
dare attempt to force; so that he was obliged to return back inte. 
Macedonia. 


SECTION If. 


Demosthenes, upon Philip’s attempt on Thermopyle, harangues the Athenians, ond ani~ 
mates thefn against that prince. Little regard is paid to his advice. Olynthua, upon the ' 
point of being besieged by Philip, addresses the Athenians for succour. Demostheses en- 
deavours by his orations to rouse them from theit lethargy. They rend but a very wealt 
succour, and Philip at length takes the place. 


As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the Athcnians, and 
as they, by the strong exhortations and prudent counsels of Demos- 
thenes, will become his greatest enemies, aiid the most powerful 
opposers of his ambitious designs, it may not beimproper, before we 
enter upon that part uf the history, to give a short account of the 
state of Athens, and of the disposition of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a judgment of the character of the Atheniang,, 
in the age of wuich we are now spevking, from that of their ances~ 
tors, in the time of the battles of Marathon and of Salamis, from. 
whose virtue they had extremely degenerated. They were no longer 
the same men. and had no ionger the same maxims nor the same 
manners. ‘They no longer discovered the same zeal for the public 
good, the same application to the affairs of the state, the same cou- 
rage in enduring the fatigues of war by sea and land, the same care’ 
in managing the revenu..s, the same willingness to receive salutary 
advici, the same discernment in the choice of generals of the armies, 
and of the magistrates to whom they intrusted the administration- 
of the state. ‘T’o these happy, these glorious dispositions, had suc- 
ceeded a fondness for repose, and an indolence with regard to public: | 
affairs; an aversio., for military labours, which they now left en- 
tirely to mercenary troops; and a profusion of the public treasures in 
games andshows; a love for the flattery which their orators lavished’ 
upon them; and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 
intrigue and cabal: al’ the usual forerunners of the approaching ~ 
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ruin of states. Such was the situation of Athens at the time when 
the king of Macedon began to turn his arms against Greece. 
A. M. 3652. We have seen that Philip, after various conquests 
Ant. J.C. 352. had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; 
because the Athenians, justly alarmed at the impending dickies, 
had stopped him at the pass of Thermopyle. Demosthenes,* taking 
advantage of so favonrable a disposition, mounted the tribunal, in 
order to set before them a lively image of the impending danger 
with which they were menaced by the boundless ambition of Philip , 
and to convince them of the absolute necessity they were under, 
from hence, to apply the most speedy remedies. Now, as the suc- 
cess of his arms and the rapidity of his progress spread throughout 
Athens a kind of terror, bordering very near upon despair, the ora- 
tor, by a wonderful artifice, first endeavours to revive their courage, 
and ascribes their calamities solely to their sloth and indolence. 
For, if they hitherto had acquitted themselves of their duty, and 
that in spite of their activity and their utmost efforts Philip had pre- 
vailed over them, they then indeed would not have the least resource 
or hope left. But in this oration, and all those which follow, De- 
mosthenes insists strongly, that the aggrandizement of Philip is 
wholly owing to the supineness of the Athenians; and that it is this 
supi_oness which makes him bold, daring, and sweils him with such 
@ spirit of haughtiness, as even dares to insult the Athenians. 
See, says Demosthenes to them, speaking of Philip, to what a 
eigit the arrogance of that man rises, who will not suffer you to choose 
eitier action or repose; but employs menaces, and, as fame scys, 
epeats in the most insolent terms ; and not contented with his first con- 
quests, which are incapable of satialing his lust of dominion, engages 
every day in some new enterprise. Possibly you wait till necessity 


.weduces you to act. Can there bea greater to freeborn men than 


shame andinfamy? IWFill youthen for ever walk in the public squares 
with this question in your moutis, ‘ What news is there?’ Can there 
be greater news, tian that a Macedonian has vanquished the Athe- 
nians, and made himself the supreme arbiter of Greece? © Philip is: 
dead,’ says one; * No,’ replies another, ‘he is only sick.’ (His being 
wounded at Methrone had occasioned al] these reports.) But wihe- 
ther he be sick or dead is nothing to the purpose, O Athenians ? for 
the moment after Heaven had delivered you from him (should you 
still behave as you now do,) you would + xise up another Philip 
against yourselves ; since tie man in question owes his grandéur in- 
Jinitely more to your indolence, than to his own strength. 

Bat Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remonstrances, or with 
giving his opinion in general terms, proposed a plan, the execution, 
of which he believed would check the attenip. of Philip. In the 
first place, he advises the Athenians to fit cut a fleet of fifty galleys, 
and to resolve firmly to man tliem themselves. He reqnires them 
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these with ten galleys ligltly.armed, which may serve 
rt the convoys of the fleet ard the transports. “With regard 
the land forces,—as in his time the ,general, elected by the most 
powerful faction, formed the army only of a confused assemblage 
of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did little service,—De- 
‘mosthenes requires them to levy no more than 2000 chosen troops, 
500. of which shall be Athenians, and the rest raised’ from among the 
tallies; with 200 horse, fifty of which shall also be Athenians. 
_ The annual expense of maintaining this little army, with regard 
only to provisions and other matters independent of their pay, avas 
to.amount to little more than ninety talents (90,000 crowns,*) viz. 
forty talents for ten convoy-galleys, at the rate of twenty mine 
{1000 livres) per month for each galley ; forty talents for'the 2000 
infantry; and ten drachmas (five. livres) per month for each ‘foot- 
soldier, which five livres per month make.a little more than three- 
pence farthing (French money) per diem. Finally, twelve.talents 


. for the 200 horse, at thirty drachmas (fifteen livres) per month’for 


each horseman, which fifteen livres per month make fivesols per 
diem. ‘The reason of my relating this so particularly, is to give the 
reader an idea of the expenses of an army in those times.’ De-- 
mesthenes adds, that if any one should imagine that tne preparation 
of provision is not a considerable ‘step, he is very much mistaken ; 
forhe is persuaded, that, provided the forces do not want provisions, 
the war will furnish them with every thing besides; and that with- 
out doing the least wrong to the Greeks or their allies, they will 
mot fail of sufficient acquisitions to make up all deficiencies, and 
arrears of pay. . . d 
But asthe Athenians might be surprised at Demosthenes’s re- 
‘quiting so small a body of forces, he gives this reason for it, vie. 
that at present the situation of the commonwealth did not permit 
the-Athenians to oppose Philip with a force sufficient to make head. 
against him in the field; and that it would be their business to 
make excursions only. ‘Thus his design was, that this little army 
should be hovering perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, 
to awe, observe, harass, and to press the enemy, in order to prevent 
them from concerting and executing euch ‘enterprises with ease,‘as 
they migit.think fit to. attempt. 
"What tke success of his harangue was,.is not known. ‘It is ‘very 
robable, that as the Athenians were. not attacked personally, they, 
uuconsequence of the supineness natural to them, were very indiffer- 
ent with regard to the progress of Philip's arms. The ‘divistonsvat 
this time in Greece were very favourable to that monarch. ‘Athens 
and “Lacedemon on one side were solély intent on teducing’ the 
strength of Thebes their rival; whilst, on the other side, the Thes- 
saliansyin.order-to. free themselves from their tyxants,.and the The- 
bans, to ‘maintain ‘the superiority ;which’ they had «acquired bythe 


** Each talent waswworth 100C:crowas. 
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battles of Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the most 
absolute manner to Philip; and assisted him, though unintentionalyy, 
in making chains for themselves. 

Philip, like an able politician, knew well how to take advantage 
of all these dissensions. This king, in order to secure his frontiers, 
hac nothing more at heart than to erlarge them towards Thrace; 
and this he could not do but at the expense of the Athenians, who, 
wince the defeat of Xerxes, had many colonies (besides several states 
who were either their allies or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pallene, was one 
of these colonies. The Olynthians had been at great variance 
with Amyntas, father of Philip, and had even very much opposed © 
the latter upon his accession to the crown. However, as he was not 
yet firmly established on his throne, he at first employed dissimula- 
tion, and courted the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, some 
time after, he gave up Potidea, an important fortress, which he had 
concuered, in concert with and for them, from the Athenians. : 
When he found himself able to execute his project, he took proper 
measures in order to besiege Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
city, who saw the storm gathering at a distance, had recourse to 
the Athenians, of whom they requested immediate aid. The affair 
was debated in an assembly of the people; and as it was of the ut- 
most importance, a great nuinber of orators met in the assembly 
Each of them mounted the tribunal in his turn, which was regu: 
lated by their age. Demosthenes, who was then but four-and-thirty, 
did not speak till after his seniors had discussed the matter a long 
time. 

In* this discourse,} the orator, the better to succeed in his aim, 
alternately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. For this pur’. 
pose, he represents Philip in two very different lignts. On one side, 
he is a man whose unbounded ambition the empire of the whole. 
world would not satiate; a haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, 
and even his allies, as somany subjects or slaves; and who, for that 
reason, is no less incensed by too slow a submission, than an oper 
revolt; a vigilant politician, who, always intent on taking advan- 
tage of the oversights and ervors of others, seizes with eagerness 
every favourable opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, whom his 
activity multiplies, and who supports perpetually the most severe 
toils, without allowing himself a moment’s repose, or having the 
least regard to the difference of seasons; an intrepid hero, who 
rushes through obstacles and plunges into the midst of dangers; @ — 
corrupter, who with his purse bargains, traffics, buys, and employs 


* Olynth. ii. 

t The oration which Demosthenes pronounced at that time, is generally looked upon as 
the second of the three Olyntniacs which relateto this subject. But M. de Tourreil, chiefl 
oo the authority of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, which ought to be of great weight on thi 

occasion, changes the order generally observed in Demosthenes’s orations, and places this: | 

- at the head of the Olynthiacs. Though I am of his opinion, I shall cite the orations im 


the order they are printed. 
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‘old no less than iron; a happy prince, on whom fortune lavishes 
favours, and for whom she seems to have forgotten her incon 
stancy: but, on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent 
man, who measures his vast projects, not by his strength, but mere- 
ly by his ambition; a rash man, who, by his attempts, himself digs 
the grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices before him, 
down which a small effort would throw him; a knave, whose power 
is raised on the most ruinous of all foundations, breach or faith, . 
and villany; a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by. trampling. 
upon all laws, human and divine, has made all nations his enemies ; 
a tyrant, detested even in the heart cf his dominions, in which, by 


the infamy of his manners and his other vices, he has tired out the - 


patience of his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects in genc- 
ral; to conclud. a perjured and impicus wretch, equally abhorred 
by heaven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon the point 
of destroying by any hand that will administer to their wrath, and 
second their vengeance. 

_ This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourrei! draws, 
by uniting the several detached lineaments in the present oration of 
Demosthenes. By this we see the great freedom with which the 
Athenians spoke of so powertul a monarch. . 

Our crator, after having represented Philip one moment as for- 
midable, the next as very easy to be conquered, concludes, that the 
only certain method fcr reducing such an enemy, would 2¢ to reform 
the new abuses, torevive the ancient order and regulations, to appease 
domestic dissensions, and to suppress the cabals which are inces- 
santly forming; and all this in such a manner, that every thing may 
unite in the sole point of the public service; and that, at a common 
expense, every man, according to his abilities, may concur inthe | 
destruction of the common enemy. = 

Demades,* bribed by Philip’s gold, opposed very strenuously 
the advice of Demosthenes, but in vain; for the Athenians sent, 
under the conduct of Charas the general, thirty galleys and 2000 
men to succour the Olynthians, who in this urgent necessity, which 
so nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could obtain assistance 
only from the Athenians. | 
A. M. 3655. However, this succour did not prevent the designs of 
4at.J.C. 349. Philip, nor the progress of his arms. For he marches - 
into Chalcis, takes several places of strength, makes himself master of 
the fortress uf Gira, which he demolishes, and spreads terror through- 
out the whole country. Olynthus, being thus more closely pressed, 
and menaced with destruction, sent a second embassy to Athens, . 
to solicit a new reinforcement. Demosthenes argues very strongly 
in favour of their request, and proves to the Athenians, that they 
were equally obliged by honour and interest to have. regard to it. 
This is the subject of the Olynthiac generally reckoned as the third 
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| The orator, always animated with a strong and lively zeal for 
‘the safety and glory of his country, endeavours to intimidate the 
Athenians, by setting’ before them the dangers with which they are 


threatened ; exhibiting to them g most dreadful prospect of the fu- 


‘ture, if they do not rouse from their lethargy: for that, in case 
Philip seizes upon Olynthus, he will inevitably attack Athens. after- 
wards with all Lis forces. 

“The greatest difficulty was the means of raising sufficient sums 
for defraying the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olyn- 
thians; because the military funds were otherwise employed, viz 
for the celebration of the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of A%gina, had con- 
‘cluded a thirty years’ peace with the Lacedemonians, they re- 
‘solved to put into their treasury, by way of reserve, 1000 talents 
every year; at the same time prohibiting any person, upon pain 
of death, to mention the employing any part of it, except for re- 
pulsing an enemy who should invade Attica. This wasat first ob- 
served with the warmth and fervour which men have for all new 
institutions. Afterwards Pericles, in order to make his court to the 
people, proposed to distribute among them, in times of peace,* the 


“1000 talents, and*to apply it in giving to each citizen two oboli 


at the public shows, upon condition, however, that they might re- 
sume this fund in time of war. The proposal was ‘approved, and 


the restricticn also.. But as all concessions of this kind degenerate 


one time or other into license, the Athenians were so highly pleased 
with this, distribution (called by Demades birdlime by which the 
Athenians would be catched) that they would not suffer it’to be re- 
trenched upon any account. The abuse was carried to such a 
height, that Eubulus, one of the heads ef the faction which opposed 
Demosthenes, caused a decree to be passed, prohibiting any person, 


, upon pain of death, from so much as proposing to restore, for the 
service of the war, those funds which Pericles had transferred to 


the games and public shows. Apollodorus was even punished for 
declaring himself of a contrary cpinion, and for sisting upon it. 
This absurd profusion had very strange effects. It was impossi- 
ble to supply it but by imposing taxes, the inequality of which (bemg 
entirely arbitrary) perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military 
preparations so ‘very siow as quite defeated the design-of them, 
without lessening the expense. ‘As the artificers and seafaring peo- 
ple, who’composed above two-thirds of the people of Athens, did 
not contribute ‘any part of their substance, and only lent their 'per- 


- sonal'‘services, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 


rich. ‘These ‘murmured upon that account, and reproached ‘the 
others ‘with sufferine.the ~public moneys to be squandered “upon 
festivals, plays,-and ‘the like ‘swperfluities. But the people ‘being 
sensible of their superiority, paid -very little ‘regard ‘to ‘their *eom- 


% 


* 


* These games, besides the two oboli which were distributed to each of the persons | 


present, occasioned’a greai number of other expenses. 


: 


plaints, and had no manner of inclination to curtail their diversions, 


merely to ease people who possessed employments and dignities . 


which they were entirely excluded. * Besides; any person. who 
should dare to propose this to the people seriously and in form, 
would be in great danger of his life. ~ 
However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this subject at two 
different times; but then he treated it with the utmost art and cir- 
cumspection. After showing that the Athenians were indispensably 


obliged to raise an army, in order to stop the-enterprises of Philip, 


he: hints (but covertly) that there are no other funds than.those 
which were expended on theatrical representations, which can be 
assigned for levying and maintaining an armed force. He demands 
that commissioners might be nominated, not to enact new laws 
(there being already but too many established.) but to examine and 
abolish such as should be found prejudicial to the welfare of the 
republic. He did not thereby become obnoxious to capital punish- 


ment, as enacted by those laws; because he did not require that 


they should be actually abolished, but only that commissioners might 
be nominated to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly neces- 
sary it was to abolish a law which gave pain to the most zealous 
citizens, and reduced them to this sad alternative, either to ruin 


themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and faithfully, or . 


orange country, in case they observed a-fearful prevaricating 
silence. 

These remonstrances do not seem to have hed:the success. they 
deserved, since in the following Olynthiac (which is commonly 
placed as the first) the orator was obliged to inveich once more 
against the misapplication of the military funds. ‘The Olynthians 
being now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having hitherto been 
very ill succoured by the mercenary soldiery of Athens, required} by 
a third embassy, a body of troops, which should not consist of mer- 
cenaries and foreigners as before, but of true Athenians, of men 
inspired with a sincere ardour for the interest both of their own 
glory and the common cause. The Athenians, at the earnest 
solicitation of Demosthenes, sent Chares a second time, with a rein- 
forcement of seventeen galleys, of 2000 foot and 300 horse, all 
citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requested. 


The following year Philip possessed himself of Olyn- 


A.M. ‘ 

Ant. J. ©. 348. thus.* Neither the succours nor efforts of the Athe- 
nians could defend it from its doméstic enemies. It was betrayed 
by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of its most eminent citizens, and 
actually in office at that time. Tus Philip entered by the breach 
which his gold had mide. Thuamediately ne vlunders this unhappy 


city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and sells the rest for 


slaves; and distinguishes those who had betrayed their city, no 
otherwise than by the supreme contempt he expressed for them. 


* Tiod. 1. xvi. p. 450—~452. ; 
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This king, like his son Alexander, loved the treason but abhorred 
the traitor. And indeed, how can a prince rely upon him who has 
betrayed his country? Every one,* even the common soldiers of the 
Macedonian army, reproached Futhycrates and Lasthenes for their 
perfidy; and when they complained to Philip upon that account, he 
only made this ironical answer, infinitely more severe than the | 
reproach itself: Do not mind what a pack of vulgar fellows say, whe 
eall every thing by its real name. ais 
The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of this city, which 
was of the utmost importance to him, as its power might have very 
much checked his conquests. Some years before,} the Olynthians 
had long resisted the united armics of Macedon and Lacedemonia; 
whereas Philip had taken it with very little resistance, at least had’ 
not lost many men in the siege. 
_. He now caused shows and public games to be exhibited with the | 
utmost magnificence; to these he added feasts and entertainments, 
in which he made himself very popular, bestowing on all the guests 
considerable gifts, and treating them with the utmost inarks of his: 
friendship. 


SECTION IV. 


Phitipleciarce in favour of Thebes against tho Phocwans, and thereby engages in the 
sacred war. Heo lulls the Athenians, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Demos- 
thnnes, into security, by a pretended peace and false promises. He seizes on Ther- 
mopyle, subjects the Phocians, and puts an end to the sacred war. He is admitted 
wiv the council of the Amphictyons. 


A.M 3357. The Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the 


Ant. 4.0.47. war which they had so long carried on against the 
Phoemans, had recourse to Philip. Hitherto, as we before men- 
tion, lie had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the 
sacred war; and he seemed to wait, in order to declare himself, till. 
both parties should have weakened themselves by a long war, which 
equally exhausted them both. ‘The Thebans had now very much® 
abated of that haughtiness and those ambitious views, with which 
the victories. of Epaminondas had inspired them. . The instant 
therefore that they requested the alliance of Philip, he resolved to 
espouse the interest of that republic, in opposition to the Phoceans. 
He had not lost sight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himself master of it. ‘To 
give success to his design, it was proper for him to declare in favour 
of one of the two parties which at that time divided all Greece, that 
is, eithor for the Thebans. or the Athenians and Spartans. He was 
nut so void of sense as to imagine, that the latter choice would assist 
his design of securing to himself'a share in the affairs of Greece. 
He therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans, who effered 
then.selves voluntarily to him, and who stood in need of Philip's 
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_ power to support themselves in their declining condition. He there- 


re declared at once in their favour. But to give a specious colour 
to his arms, besides the gratitude which he affected to feel for The- 
‘bes, in which he had been educated, he also pretended to derive 
honour from the zeal with which he was fired, wits regard to the 
insulted god; and was very glad to gain the reputation of a religious 
prince, who warmly espoused the cause of the god, and ef the tem- 


ple of Delphi, in order to conciliate by that means the esteem and 


friendship of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to their 
views, and endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with the 
vel of probity, and sometimes even of religion; though they very: 
frequently, in the main, have no manner of regard for either. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart,* than to possess 


- himself of Thermopyle, as it opened him a passage into Greece; to 


appropriate all the honour of the sacred war to himself, as if he had 
been principal in that affair; and to preside in the Pythian games. 
He was desirous of s,Jing the Thebans, and by their means to pos- 
sess himself of Phec.s: but then, in order to put this double design 
in execution, it was necessary for him to keep it secret from the. 
Athenians, who had actually declared war against Thebes, and who 
for many years had been in alliance with the Phoceans. His busi- 
ness therefore was to deceive them, by placing other objects in their 
view; and on this occasion the politics of Philip succeeded to @ 


“wonder. 


The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which was 
very burdensome, and of littl benefit to them, had commissioned 
Ctesiphon and Phrynon to sound the intentions of Philip, and dis- . 
cover what were his sentiments with regard to peace. They related . 
that Philip did not appear averse to it, and thac he even expressed a 
great affection for the commonwealth. Upon this, the Athenians 
resolved to send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into the 
truth, and to procure the fullest information which so important a 


‘Negociation required. Auschines and Demosthenes were among the 


ten ambassadors, who brought beck three from Philip, wiz. Antipater, 
Parmenic, and Eurylochus. Ali the ten executed their commission 
very faithfully, and gave a very good account of it. Upon this, they 
were immediately sent back with full powers to conclude a peace, 
and io ratify it by oaths. It was then that Demosthenes, who in hs 
first embassy had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and 
had promised to return and ransom them at his own expense, endea- - 
vours to keep his word; and, in the mean time, advises his colleagues 
te embark with the utmost expedition, as the republic had com- 
manded; and to wait as suv.1 as possible upon Philip, in what place 
soever he might be. However, these, instead of making a speedy 
despatch, as they were desired, go an anibassador’s pace, proceed 
to Macedonia by land, stay three months in that country, and give 
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Philip time to possess himself of several other strong places belong- 
ing: to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, having come to a cor 
ference: with the king of Macedonia, they agree with him upon 
articles of peace: but he, content with having lulled them asleep by 
the specious pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratification of it. from 
day'to day. Philip had found means to corrupt the ambassadors 
one after another by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who, being 
but one, opposed his colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time Philip made his troops. advance continually 
Being arrived at Phere in Thessaly, he at last ratifies the treaty 
of peace, but refuses to include the Phocwans init. When news: 
was-brought to Athens, that Philip had signed the treaty, it ocea- 
sioned very great joy in that city, road among those who were 
averse to the war, and dreaded the consequence of it. Among 
these was Isocrates.* He was a citizen very zealous for the com- 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very much at heart. The 
weakness of his voice, together with a timidity natural to him, had 
prevented his appearing in public, and mounting like others the 
tribunal. He had opened a school. in Athens, in which he read 
rhetorical lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputa- 
tion and success. However he had not entirely renounced the care 
of public affairs; and as others served their country vivd voce, in the 
public assemblies, lsocrates endeavoured to benefit it by his writings,” 
in which he delivered his thoughts; and these beg soon made 
public, were very: eagerly sought after. 

,On'the present occasion, he wrote a piece of considerable length, 

which he addressed to Philip, with whom he held a correspondence, 
but in-such terms.as were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He 
was'then very far advanced in years, being at least fourscore and- 
eight. The scope of this discourse was to exhort Philip to take 
advantage of the peace he had just before concluded, in order to. 
reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms 
against the king of Persia. ‘The business was to engage in this 
plan four cities, on wlich all the rest depended, szz. Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, and Argos. He confesses, that. if Sparta or Athens were 
as powerful as formerly, he should be far from making sucb a pro- 
posal, which he was-sensible they would never approve; and which 
the pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and augmented by 
success; would ‘reject with disdain. But. that now, as the most 
powerful cities of Greece, wearied.out and exhausted by long wars, 
and humbled each in their turn by fatal reverses of fortune, have- 
-equally:an interest in laying down their arms, and living in-peace, 
pursuant to the example which the A’ ‘enians had -begun to set 
them; the present is the most. favourable opportunity Philip could 
Have, to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 7 

In case he should be so happy as to succeed in such a project, so 
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of and beneficial a success would raise him above whatever 
‘had hitherto appeared most august in Greece. But the bare pro- 
" ject in itself, though it should not have so happy an effect as he 
2 ei from it, would yet infallibly gain him the esteem, the ~ 
, and confidence of all the nations of Greece; advantages: 
infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, and all the conquests he 
ight hope to obtain. : es 
ome persons indeed, who were prejudiced against Philip, repre- 
sent and exclaim against him as a crafty prince, who gives a spe- 
cious pretext to his march, but, at the same time, Mas in reality no 
other object in view than the enslaving of Greece. Isocrates, either 
froma a too great credulity, or froma desire of bringing Philip into: 
his views, supposes, that rumours so injurious as these have no men- 
ner of foundation; it not being provable, that a prince who glories 
ig being descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, should 
think of invading and tyrannizing over it. But these very reports,. 
which are so capable of blackening his name and of sullying all his 
glory, should prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of them in the 
presence of all Greece by proofs that cannot be suspected, by leay- » 
* ing and maintaining each city in the full possession of its laws and 
liberties ; by removing with the utmost care all suspicions of partial- 
ity; by not espousing the interest of one people against another}, 
by winning the confidence of all men by a noble disinterestedness 
and an invariable love of justice: in fine, by aspiring to no other 
title than that of the reconciler of the divisions of Greece, a title far 
more glorious than that of conqueror. 
It is in the king of - 


Persia’s dominions that he ought to seek and 
merit those last titles. ‘The conquest of it is open and sure to him, 
in case he could succeed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. He 
should call to mind, that Agesilaus, with no other forces than those 
of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would infallibly have sub- 
verted it, had he not been recalled into Greece by the intestine 
divisions which then broke out. The signal victory of the ten thou- 
sand under Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the sight of 
innumerable armies, prove -what might be expected from the jomt 
forces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip 
against a prince inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus-had 
endeavoured to dethrone. 

Isocrates concluded with declaring, that it seemed as if the gods» 
had hitherto granted Philip so long a train of successes, with no 
other view than to enable him to form and execute the glorious en- 
terprise, the plan of which he had laid before him. He reduces the 
counsel he gave to three heads: That this prince should govern his 
own empire with wisdom and justice; should heal the divisions be- __ 
tween the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without desiring to. 
possess any part of it himself; and-this being done, that he should 
turn his victorious arms against a country which in all ages haé 
been the enemy of Greece, and-had often vowed their destruction. 
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. . 
-. It must be confessed that this is a most noble plan, and highly 
worthy of a great prince. But Isocrates had a very false idce o 
Philip, if he thought this monarch would ever put it into execution 
Philip did not possess the equity, moderation, or disinterestedness, 
which such a project required. He really intended to attack Per- 
eia, but was persuaded that it was his business first to make himself’ 
secure of Greece, which indeed.he was determined to do, not by 
kind services, but by force. He did not endeavour either to win 
ever or persuade nations, but to subject and reduce them. As on 
his side he had no manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he 
‘udged of others by himself, and wished to bind them to himself by 
mitch stronger ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 
As-Demosthenes was better acquainted with the state of affairs 
than Isocrates, so he formed a truer judgment of Philip’s designs. 
Upor his return from his embassy, he declares expressly, that he 

does not approve either of the discourse or the conduct of the Mat 
cedonian king, but that every thing is to be dreaded from him. On 
the contrary, Auschines, who had been bribed, assures the Athe- 

smians, that he had discovered nothing but the greatest candour and ,’ 
sincerity in the promises and proceedings of this king. He had en- 
gaged that ‘Thespie and Plate should be repeopled, in spite of the . 
opposition of the Thebans; that in case he should succeed in sub- 
jecting the Phocwans, he would preserve them, and not do them the 
least injury ; that he would restore Thebes to the geod order which g» 
had before been observed in it ; that Oropus should be given up ab- 
solutely to the Atheniens; and that, as an equivalent for Amphipolis, 
they should be put in possession of Eubea. It was to no purpose 
that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, 
notwithstanding all these glorious promises, was endeavouring to 
make himself absolute master of Phocis; and that by abandoning it 
to him they would betray the commonwealth, and give up all Greece 
into his hands. IIe was not attended to; and the oration of A%s- 
chines, who engaged that Philip would make good his several pro- 
iNises, prevailed over that of Demosthenes.* 

"A. M. 3358, These deliberations gave that prince.an opportunity 
Ast. J. ©. 336. to possess himself of Thermopylae, and to enter Phocie. 
Hiitherto there had been no possibility of reducing the Phoceans: - 
but Philip had only to eppear; the bare sound of his name filled 
them with terror. Upon the supposition that he was marching 
against a herd of sacrilegious. wretches, not against common ene- 
mies, he ordered all bis soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led 

. them to battle as under the conduct of the god himself whose 
honour they avenged. The instant they appeared,the Phocwans be- 

_ Heved themselves overcome. Accordingly, they eue for peace, and 
yield to Philip’s mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to 
retire into Peloponnesus, with the 8000 men in his service. ' In this 
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manner ony sana very little trouble, engrossed all the honour of 
along and bloody war, which had exhausted the forces of both 
rties. This victory* gained him incredible honour throughout 
all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the sole topic of conver- 
sation in that country. He was considered as the avenger of sacri- 
lege, and the protector of religion; and they almost ranked in the 
number of the gods the man who had defended their majesty with 
80 much courage and success. 

Philip, that-he might not seem to do any thing by his own private 
authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, assembles the 
couacil of the Amphictyons, and appoints them, for form’s sake, 

' supreme judges of the pains and penalties to which the Phocwans 
had rendered themselyes obnoxious. Under the name of these 
judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities 
of Phocis shall be destroyed, that they should all be reduced to small 
towns of sixty houses each, and that those towns shall be at a cer- 
tain distance one from the other; that those wretches who had com- 
mitted the sacrilege shall be irrevocably proscribed; and that the 
rest shall not enjoy their possessions, but upon condition of paying 
an annual tribute, which shall continue to be levied till such a time 
as the whole sums taken out of the temple of Delphi shall be repaid. 
Philip did not forget himself on this occasion. After he had sub- 
jected the rebellious Phocwans, he demanded that their right of 

session in the council of the Amphictyons, which they had been de- 
clared to have forfeited, should be transferred to him. The Am- 
phictyons, of whose vengeance he had now been the instrument, 
were afraid of refusing hin, and accordingly admitted him a mem- 
ber of their body ; a circumstance of the highest importance to him, 
as we shall see in the sequel, and of very dangerous consequence to 
all the rest of Greece. ‘They also gave him the superintendence 
of the Pythian games, in conjunctions with the Becotians and Thes- 
salians; because the Corinthians, who possessed this privilege 
hi.herto, had rendered themselves unworthy of it, by sharing m 
the sacrilege of the Phoceans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which the — 
Phoceans lad met with, the former perceived, but too late, the 
wrong step they had taken in refusing to comply with the counseis of 
Demosthenes; and in abandoning themselves blindly to the vain and 
idle promises of a traitor, who had sold his country. Besides the 
shame and grief with which they were siezed, for having failed in 
the obligations by which they were bound to the Phoceans by their, 
confederacy with them, they found that they had betrayed their 
own interests in abandouing their allies. For Philip, by possessin 
himself of Phocis, was become master of Thermopylae, which opened 
nim the gates, and put into his hands the keys, of Greece. “The 


* Incredibile quantum e2 res apud omnes nationes Philippo glori« dedit. Milam vindl- 
cem sacrilegii, ium ultorem religionum. Itequo Diis proxtmus habetur, per quom beo- 
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\  Athenians,*therefore, being justly alarmed upontheir own account: 
gave orders that the women and children should be brought out of 
the eountry into the city; that the walls should be repaired, and the 
Pireeus fortified, in order to put themselves mto a state of defence 
yn ease of an invasion. ; 

~The Athenians had no share in the decree by which Philip had 
been adinitted among the Amphictyons. They perhaps had absent- 
ed themselves purposely, that they might not authorize it by their 
presence; or, which was more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obstacles and avoid the impediments he might meet with mm the 
execution of his design, assembled, in an irregular manner, such of 
the Amphictyons alone as were entirely at his devotion. - In short, 
he conducted his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends- 
This election might be disputed’ as clandestine and irregular; and 
therefore he required a confirmation of it from the states, who, as 
members of that body, had a riglit either to reject or ratify the new 
choice. Athens received the cireular invitation; but in an assem- 
‘bly of the people, which was called in order to deliberate on Philip’s 
demand, several were of opinion that no notice should be taken of 
it. Demosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion; and though 
he did not approve in any manner of the peace which had been con- 
cluded with Philip, he did not think it woula be for their-interest to 
infringe it in the present juncture; since that could not be done 
without stirring up against the Athenians both the new Amphic- 
tyon and those who had elected him. His advice therefore was, 
that they should not expose themselves unseasonably to the danger- 
ous consequences which might ensue, i. case of their determinate 
refusal to consent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphie- 
tyons ; and protested, that it was their interest prudently tosubmit, 
for fear of worse, to the present condition of the times; that is, to 
comply with what was not in their power to prevent. ‘This is the 
subject of Demosthenes’s discourse, entitled, Oration on the Peace. 
We may reasonably believe that his advice was followed. 


SECTION V. 


Philip, being returned to Macedonia, extends his conquests into Ilyria and Thrace. Ue 
projects a-league with the ‘Thebans, the Messenians, and the Argives, to invade Pelo- 
ponnesus in concert. with them. Athens having declared in favour of the Lacedwemonians,. 
this league is dissolved. He again makes an attempt npon Euboa, but Phocion drives 
him out of it. Character of that celelrated Athenian. Philip besieges Perinthus and 
Byzantium. The Athenians animated by the oratiens of Demosthenes, send suecours 
to those two cities, under the commafid of Phocion who forces Philip to raise the siege 

* of those places 


A. M. 3660. After Philip had settled every thing relating to the 
Ant. J.C. 344. worship of the god, and the security of the temple of 
Delpin, he returned into Macedonia crowned with glory, and car- 
“tying with him the reputation of a religious. prince and an “rine 
conqueror. Diodorus observes,f that all those who had shared in 


* Demosth. de fals. Legat.p. 312, tf Diod. I. xvi. p. 456, 
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profaning and Randaring the temple, perished miserably, and came / 
to a tragical end. : 
Philip, satisfied with having opened to himself a passage into 

Greece by his seizure of Thermopyle; having subjected Phocis, 
established himself one of the judges of Greece, by his new dignity 
of Amphyction; and gained the esteem and applause of all nations, 
by his zeal to avenge the honour of the deity: judged very pru- - 
dently, that it would be proper for him to check his career, in order 
to prevent all the states of Greece from taking arms against him, 
by discovering toorsoon his ambitious views with regard to that 

_country. In order, therefore, tu remove all suspicion, and to soothe 
the disquietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned his arms 
against Illyria, purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and 
to keep his troops always in exercise by some new expedition. 

The same motive prompted him afterwards to go inte Thrace. In 
the very beginning of his reign he had dispossessed the Athenians 
of several strong places in that country. Philip stil carried on his 
conquests there. Suidas observes,t that before he took Olynthus, 
he had made himself master of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which 
is part of Thrace. The Chersonesus also was’ situated very ccs 
modiously for him. This was a very rich peninsula, 1: which tuere 
were a great number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands It 
had formerly belonged to the Athenians. ‘The inhabitants put them- 
selves under the protection of Lacedemonia, when Lysander had 
captured Athens; but submitted again to their first masters, after 
Conon, the son of Timotheus, had reinstated his country. Cotys, 
king of Thrace, afterwards dispossessed the Athenians of the 
Chersonesus; but it was restored to them by Chersobleptus.t som 
of Cotys, who finding. himself unable to defend it against Philip, 
gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad; regerv- 
ing, however, to himself Cardia, which was the most considerabie. 
city of the peninsula, and formed, as it were, the gate and entrance. 
toit. Arter Philip had dep.ived Chersobleptus of his kingdom, 
which happened the second year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabi- 
tants of Cardia being afraid of fallirg into the hands of the Athe- - 
A. M. 3661. nians, who claimed their city as having formerly be- 
Ant. J. C. 343. Jonged to them, submitted themselves to Philip, who 
did not fail to take them under hi. protection.|| 
‘A. M. 3602. Diopithes, the read of the colony which the Athe- 
Ant. J.C. 342. nians had sent mto Chersonésus, looking upon this 
step in Philip as an act of hostility against the commonwealth, with- 
out waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that it would not be 
disavowed, marches suddenly into the dominions of that prince in 
the maritime part of Thrace; whilst he was carrying on an im- 
portant war in Upper Thrace; plunders them before he had ape 


. * Diod. |. xvi. p. 463 t In Kagay. =} Diod. 1. xvi. p. 434. § Ibid. p. 464 
}} Liban. in. Demost. p. 75. 
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. to return and make head against him, and carries off a rich booty, 
all which he lodged safe in Chersonesus. Philip, not being able to 
avenge himself in the manner he could have wished, contented 
himself with making gricvous complaints to the Athenians, by let- 
ters on that subject. Such as received pensions from him in Athens, — 
eerved him but too effectually. These venal wretches loudly ex- 
claimed ‘against a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least 
excusable. They declaim against Diopithes ; impeach him of - 
involving the state in war; accuse him of extortion and piracy; 
insist upon his being recalled, and prosecute his condemnation with 
the utmost heat and viclence. eee 
- Demosthenes secing at this juncture that the public welfare was 
inseparably connected with that of Diopithes, undertook his defence, 
Which is the subject of his oration on the Chersonesus. ‘ This Dio-. 
pithes was fther to Menander, the comic poet, whom Terence hag 
copied so faithfully. Be | 

Diopithes was accused of oppressing the allies by his unjust exac- 
tions. However, Demosthenes lays tue least stress on this, because 
it was personal; he nevertheless pleads his apology (transiently) 
from the example of all the generals, to whom the islands and cities 
of Asia Minor paid certain voluntary contributions, by which they 
purchased security to their merchants, and procured convoys for 
them to guard them against the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a 
man may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies very unseasona- 
bly. But in this case, a bare decree, an accusation in due form,* 
a galley appointed to bring home the recalled general; all this is 
sufficien. to put a stop to abuses. But itis otherwise with regard 
to Philip’s enterprises. These €annot be checked either by decrees 
‘Or menaces; and nothing will do this effectually, bit raising troops, 
and fitting out galleys. 

Your orators, says he, cry out-eteenally to you, tha’ we must make 
choice either of peace or war; but Philip does not leave this at our 
* option, he who is daily meditating some new, enterprise against us. 

And can we doubt but it was he who brolce the peace, unless tt is pre- 
tended that we have no reason lo complain of him, as long as he shalé 
orbear making any attempts on Altica and the Pirweus? But it will 
then be too late for us le oppose him; and itis now that we must pre- 
pare strong barriers against his authitious designs. You ought to lay 
tt down asacertain maxim, O Athenians ! that a is you he aims at ; 
that he considers you as his most dangerous enemies ; that your ruin 
alone can establish his tranquillity, and secure his conquests ; and that 
whatever he is now projecting, is merely with the view of falling upon. 
you, and of reducing Athens to a state of subjection. And, indeed, 
can any of you be so vastly simple, as to imagine that Philip is so 
greedy of a few pallry towns,t (for what other name can we bestow 
en those which he now allacks?) as to submit to fatigues, the in- 
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clemency of the teasons, ind dangers, merely for the sake gaining 
them; but that as for mn hardSours, the arsenals, the wort) silver 


mines, and the immense revenues, of the Alhenians, that he considers — 
these with indi ifferen ce, does not covel them in the least, but will “— 
to remain in quiet possession of thein? 

What conclusion are we to draw from cll that has been ssid? Why; 
thal so fur from cashiering lhe army we have in Thrace, it must be. 
considerably reinforced and strengthencd by new levies, in order — 
thal, as zeilip has always one im readiness to oppress and en- 
slave the G reeks, we, onour side, muy always have one on foot to de- 
tend and preserve them. There is reason ic believe Demiostheries's 
advice was followed. 

The same year that this oration was spoken,* Arymbas, king of 
the Molossi.or Epirus died. He wes son of /Jcetas, and had a 
brother called Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias was married 
to Philip. This Neop tolemus, by the influence and authcrity of his 
son-in-law, was raised so high as to share the regai power with his 
elder brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. This first unjust 
action was followed by a greater. For after the death of Arymbas,f 
Philip played his part so well, either by lis intrigues cr his ‘me- 
naces, that the pian ex pelled ASacidas, son and lawful sue. 
cessor to Aryrabas, and established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, 
sole-king of Epirus. This prince, who wes not only brother-in-law, 
but son-in-law, to Philip, whose daughter Clospates he had married, 
as will be observed in the sequel, carried his arms into Italy, and 
there died. After this, Avazidas reaseended the throne of his ances- 
tors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to his son, 
the furnous Pyrrhus (s aeclebretad; in the Roman history,) and second 
cousin to Alexander the Great, Alcctas being grandfather to both 
those monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Iiyria and Thrace, turned his views 
towards Peloponnesus. ‘Terrible commotions prevailed at that time 
in this part of Greece. Lacedemonia assumed the sovereignty of 

it, with no other nglit tl 1an that of being the strongest. Arges and 
Messene being oppressed, had recourse to Philip. He had just 
“before concluded a peace with tae Athenians, who, on the faith of 
their orators that had been bribed by this prin ce, imagined he wag 

oing to break with the Thebars. However, so far from that, after. 
Seibg subdued Phocis, he divided the conquests with them.. The 
Thebons embraced with joy the favourable opportunity which pre- 
sented itself, of opening hima gate through which he might pass. 
into Peloponnesus, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore 
to Sparta made them foment divisions perpetually, and continue 
thewar. They therefore solicited OP to join with them, the. 
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_Messenians, and Argives, in order to humble in concert the powe 
of Lacedemonia. em 

This prince readily came into an alliance which suited his views. 
“Ie proposed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictated to them, the 

decree, which ordained that Lacedemonia should permit Argos and 
Meseene .o enjoy an entire independence, pursuant to the tenor 
of a.treaty lately concluded; and, upon pretence of not exposing 
the authority 6f the states-general of Greece, he ordered at the 
same time a large body of troops to march that way. Lacedemo- 
nia, being justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour them ; 
and by an embassy pressed earnestly for the coneluding of such an 
alliance as their common safety might require. The several powers, 
whose interest it was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, 
used their utmous: endeavours to gain their ends. Philip repre- 
sented, by his ambassadors to the Atnenians, that it would be very 
wrong in them to deciare war against him; that if he did not break 
with the Thebans, his. not doing so was no infraction of the trea- 
ties ; that before he could have broken his word in this particular, 
he must first have given it ; and that the treaties themselves proved 
manifestly that he had not made any promise to that purpose. Philip 
indeed said true, with regard to the written articles and the public 
stipulations; but Auschines had made this promise by word of 
mouth in hisname. On the other side, the an.bassadors of Thebes, 
of Argos, and Messene, were also very urgent with the Athenians 
and reproached them with having already secretly favoured the 
- Lacedemonians but too much, who were the professed enemies to 
the ‘1 nebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnesus. 

But Demosthenes,* insensible to all these solicitations, and mindful 
of nothing but the real interest of his country, ascended the tribu- 
nal, in order to enforce the negotiation of the Lacedwmonians. Ie 
reproached the Athenians, according to his usual custom, with su 
pineness and indoletite. He exposes the ambitions designs of Philip, 
which lie still pursues, and declares that they aim at no less than the 
conquest ofall Greece. You excel, says he to them, both you and he, in 
that circumstance which is the object of your application and your cares. 
You speak better than he,and he acts better than you. The experience of 
the past ought at least to open your eyes, and make you more suspicious 
and circumspect with regard to him : but this serves to no other purpose 
than to lull you asleep. . At this time his troops are marching to- 
wards Peloponnesus; he is sending money to ut, and his arrival in 
person, at the head of a powerful army, is expected every moment. 
Do you think that you will be secure, after he shall have possessed 
himself of the territories round you? Art has invented for the secu- 
rity of cities various methods of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, 
and the like works; but nature surrounds the wise with a common 
bulwark, whicn covers them on all sides, and provides for the se- 
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ily, of states. What is this bulwark? Itis distrust. He cen- 


curiy, 
cludes with exhorting the Athenians to rouse from their lethargy.; 


to send immediate succour to the Lacedemonians; and, above all,.. 
to punish directly all such domestic traitors as have deceived the 
people, and brought their present calamities upon them, by spread- 
ing false reports, and employing captious assurances. ; 
The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open rupture ; 
whence we may conjecture, that the latter delayed his invasion of: 


. Peloponnesus, in order that he might not have too many enemics 


upon his hands at the same time. However, he did not sit still, but 
turned his yiews another way.! Philip had a long time considered 
Eubeea as well calculated, from its situation, to favour the designs 
he meditated against Greece; and, in the very beginning of his: 
reign, had attempted to possess himself of it. He indeed set every 
engine to work at that time, in order to seize upon that island, 
which he called the Shackles of Greece. But the Athenians, on the 
other side, were highly interested in not suffering it to fall into the’ 
hands of an enemy; especially as it might be joined to the conti- 
nent.of Attica by a bridge. However, according to the usual cus- 
tom, they continued indolent whilst Philip pursued his conquests. 
The latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over his in- 
terest, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence in the island, and by” 
dint of presents bribed those who had the greatest authority in it~ 
At the reqnest of certain of the inhabitants,* he sent some troops: 
privately thither; possessed himself of several strong places; dis+ 
mantled Porthmos, a very important fortress in Euboea, and esta. 
blished three tyrants or kings over the country. He also seized: 
upon Oreum, one of the strongest cities of Eubcea, of waich it poss - 
sessed the fourth part; and established five tyrants over it, who: 
exéreised an absolute authority there in his name. . 

Upon this,t Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation to the Athe~ 
nians, conjuring them to come and deliver that island, every partiof™ 
which was upon the point of submitting entirely to the Macedoman- 
The Athenians upon this sent some troops under the command of” 
Phocion. ‘That. general had already acquired great reputation,}” 
and will have, in the sequel, a great share in the administration of” 
affairs, both foreign and domestic. He had studied in the Academy 
under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that school 
had formed his morals and his. life, upon the model of the inost- 
austere virtue. We are told that no Athenian ever saw him laugh, , 
weep, or g9 to the public baths. Whenever he went into the 
country, 0. was in the army, he always walked barefoot,} and with- 
out.a cloak, unless the weather happened to be insupportably cold; 
so that the soldiers used to say, laughing, See! Phocton has got his» 
cloak on; it.is a sign of a hard winter. 

* Demosth. Philipp. iii. p. 93. t Plutarch. in Phoe. p. 746, 747. t Iida. 
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He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in a statesman, for 
enabling him-to execute happily the great designs he may under- 
take during his administration. He therefore applied himself par- 


ticularly te the attainment of it and with great success. Persuaded 


that it is with words as with coins, of which the most esteemed are! 


those that with less weight have most intrinsic value, Phocion had 
formed a lively, close, concise style, which expressed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing onc day absent in an assembly, 
where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the reason of it: I 
am considering, says he, whether it is not possible for me to retrench 
some part of the discourse which Fam to make. He was a strong 
reasoner, and by that means prevailed over the most. sublime clo- 
quence; which made Demosthenes, who had often experienced this, 
whenever he appeared to harangue the public, say, There is the axe 
which cuts away lie whole effect of my words. One would imagine 
‘that this kind of eloquence is absolutely contrary tosthe genius of 
the vulgar, who require the same things to be often repeated, and 
with greater extent, in order to their being more intelligible. But 
it wes not so with the Athenians. Lively, penetrating, and lovers 
of a hidden sense, they valued themselves upon understanding an 
orator at halfa word, and really understood him. Phocion adapted 
himself to their taste, and in this peint surpassed even Demosthenes, 
which is saying a great deal. 
Phocion observing, that those persons who at this time were 
eoncerned in the edministration, had divided it into military and 
civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Aristephon, Demosthenes, Lycur- 
gus, and Hyperides, confined themselves merely to haranguing the 
people and proposing decrees; that the other part, as Diopithes, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced themselves by military employ- 
ments; he chose ratber to imitate the conduct of Solon, Aristides, 
and Pericles, who had known how to unite both talents, political 
ecience with military valour. Whilst he was in employment, peace’ 
and tranquillity were always his object, as being the end of every 
wise government; and yet he commanded in more expeditions, not 
only than all the generals of his time, but even than all his prede- 


cessors. He was honoured with the supreine command five-and- — 


forty times, without having once asked or made interest for it; and 
it was always in his absence that he was appointed to command the 
armies. ‘The world was astonished, that, being of so severe a turn 
of mind, and so great an enemy to flattery of every kind, F 2 should 
know how, in a manner, to fix in his own favour the natural levity 
and -inconstancy of the Athenians, though he frequent'y used to 
oppose very strenuously their will and caprice, without regard to 
their captiousness and delicacy. The idea they had formed to them- 
selves of his probity and zeal for the public good, extinguished every 
other sentiment; and that, according to Plutarch, was what gene- 
rally made his eloquence so efficacious and triumphant. “ 
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A. M. 3663. I thought it necessary to give the reader this slight 
Ant. J.C 341. “ idea of Phocion’s character, because frequent mention 
will be made of him in the sequel. I[t was to him the Athenians 
ave the command of the forces they sent to the aid of Piutarch of 
tria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, 
set up the standard against them, and endeavoured openly vo repulse 
the very army he had requested. However, Phocion was not et w 
loss how to act upon this unforeseen perfidy; for he pursued his 
enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plutaish from Erctria. i 
After this great success, Phocion returned to Athens: but he was 
no sooner gone, than all the allies regretted the absence of his good- — 
ness and justice. ‘Though the professed enemy of every kind of 
oppression and extortion, he knew how to insinuate himself into the 
minds of men with art; and at the same time that he made othera 
fear him, he hed the rare talent of making them love him still more. 
Hie one day made Chabrias a fine enswer, who appointed him to go 
with ten light veszels to levy the tribute which certain cities, Im 
alliance with Athens, paid every year. Zo what purpose, says he, 
ts such a squadron? too strong, if Lam only to visit allies; but too 
weak, if Iam lo fight enemies. ‘The Athenians knew very well, by. 
the consequences, the signal services which Phocion's great capacity . 
valour, and experience, had done them in the expedition of Eubeag. 
for Molossus, who succeeded him, and who took upon himself the 
command of the troops after that gencral, was so unsuccessful, that 
he fell into the hands of the encmy. 
A. M. 3664. Philip* who did not lay aside the design he had 
Ant. J.C. 340. formed of conquering all Greece, changed his plan of 
attack, and sought for an opportunity of distressing Athens another 
way. He knew that this city, from the barrenness of Attica, stood ~ 
in greater want than any other of foreign corn. To dispose at his 
discretion of their supplies, and by that means starve Athens, he _ 
marches towards Thrace, from whence that city imported the 
greatest part of its provisions, with an intention to besiege Perin- 
thus and Byzantium To keep his kingdom in obedience during his 
absence, he left his son Alexander in it, with sovereign authority, 
thongh he was but fifteen years old. ‘This young prince gave, even 
at that time, proofs of his courage; having defeated certain neigh- 
bouring states, subject to Macedonia, who had considered the king’s 
absence as a very proper time for executing the design they had 
formed of revolting. ‘This happy success of Alexander’s first expe- 
ditions was highly agreeable to his father, and at the same time an 
earnest of what might be exvected from him. But fearing lest, 
allured by this dangerous bait, he should abandon himself incon- 
siderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him in order to become 
his master, and train him under his own eye in the art of war. 
Demosthenes still continued to exclaim against the indolence of 


* Demoat. pro Cteg. p. 486, 487. 
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the Athenians, whom nothing could rouse from their lethargy; and 
also against the avarice of the orators, whc, bribed by Philip, 
amused the people under the specious preteace of a peace which he 
had sworn to, yet violated openly every day by the enterprises he 
formed against the commonwealth. This is the subject of his 
orations, called the Philippics. 
_ Whence comes it,* says he, that all the Greeks formerly panted so 
strongly after liberiy, and now run so eagerly into servitude? The 
reason ts, because there prevailed at that time among the people, what 
prevails no longer among us; that which triumphed over the riches 
of the Persians; which maintained the Jreedom of Greece; which 
never acted inconsistently on any occasion either by sea or by land ; 
bul which being now extinguished in every heart, has entirely ruined. 
our affairs, ond utterly subverted the constitution of Greece. * It is 
that common hatred, that general detestation, in which they held every 
person who had a soul abject enough to sell himself to any man who 
desired either to enslave or even corrupt Greece. In those times, to 
accept of a present was a capital crime, which never failed of being 
punished with death. Neither their orators nor their generals exer- 
cised the scandalous traffic now become so common in Athens, where.a. 
ice is set upon every thing, and where all things are sold to the 
ighest bidder. 

An these happy times,} the Greeks lived in a perfect union, founded 
om the love of the public good, and the desire of preserving and 'de- 
Sending the common liberty. But in this age, the states abandon one 
another, and give themselves up to reciprocal distrusts and jealousies. 
All of them, without exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lace- 
demonians, Arcadians, and. curselves no less than others; all, all, F 
say, form a separate interest ; and this it is that rendersthe common. 
enemy so-powerful. 

Phe safety of Greece consists,t nerefore, in our uniting together 
against this common enemy, if that be possible. But at least, as to 
what concerns cach of us in particular, this incontéstable maxim. 
should be deeply engraven in your minds, that Philip és. actually 
attacking you at this time; that he has infringed the peace ; that, by 
seizing upon ail the fortresses around you, he opens and prepares-the 
way for attacking you yourselves; and that he considers us as his 
| mortal enemies, because he knows that we are the only persons capable 
of opposing the ambitious designs he entertains of grasping universal 

ower’. ae 
A These consequently we must. oppose with all imaginable vigour ;} 
and for that purpose must ship off, without loss of time, the necessary 
aids for the Chersonesus and Byzantium: you must provide instantly 
whatever necessaries your generals may require: in fine, you must 
concert togelher such means as.are most proper to save Greece, which 
isnow threatened with the utmost danger. Though all the rest of the 


* Philipp. iii, p. 90. t Ibid. iv. p. 102. } Ibid. p. 97. § Ibid. iii. p. S& 
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“Greeks should bow their necks to the yoke,* yet you, O Athenians ! 
ought to persist in fighting always for the cause of bberty. After 
_ such preparations made in presence of all Greece, let us excite all 
other states to second us ; let us acquaint every people with our resolu~ 
tions, and send ambassadors to Peloponnesus, Rhodes, Chio, and 
ially to theking of Persia; for it is hisinterest, as well.as ours, 
tocheck the career of that man. . 

The sequel-will show, that Demosthenes’s advice was followed 
-almost exactly. At the time he was declaiming in this:manuer, 
‘Philip was ‘marching towards the Chersonesus. He opened ‘the 
‘campaign with the siege of Perinthus, a considerable city of Thrace. 
“The Athenians having prepared a body of troops to succour that 
-place,t the orators prevailed .so far by their speeches, that Chares 
»was appointed commander of the fleet. ‘This general was univer- 
sally despised, for his manners, rapine, and mean capacity; but 

intrigues and influence supplied the place of merit on this ‘occasion, 
and faction prevailed over the counsels of the most prudent «and 
virtuous men, as happens but too often. The success answered the 
‘rashness of the choice which had been made: -but what could be 
expected from a general whose abilitics were :as small as his 
voluptuousness was great:{ who took along wiih him, in his. mili- 
_ tary expeditions, a band of musicians, both vocal and instrumental, 
who were in his pay, and whose salary was defrayed out of the 
moneys appointed for the service of the fleet! In short, the cities 
themselves, to whose succour he was sent, would not suffer him:to 
come into their harbours; so that his fidelity heing universally © 
suspected, he was obliged to sail from coast to coast, ransoming the 
allies, and contemned by the enemy. 

In the mean time,$ Philip’ was carrying on the siege of Perinthus 
with great vigour. He had’ 30,000 chosen troops, and military 
engines of all kinds without number. He had raised towers eighty 
eubits high, which far ont-topped those of the Perinthians. He 
therefore had a great advantage in battering their walls. On.one 
side he shook the foundations of them by subterrancous mines ;,and 
onthe other he beat down whole masses with his battering-rams: 
nor. did the besieged make a less. vigorous resistance; for as soon ag 
one breach was made, Philip was surprised to see another wall 
behind it, just raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent them all 
the succours necessary. ‘The Asiatic satrapwe, or governor, by the 
king of Persia’s order, to whom we -have seen the Athenians chad 
applied for-assistance, likewise threw forces imto.the place. .Philip, 
in order to deprive the .besieged.of the.succours the Byzantines 
gave them,:went.in person to.form the siege of. that mportant.city, 

ving half his army to.carry-on:that.of Perinthus. mi 

.Hewas desirous.to appear (in.outwardshow) very tender of giving 
umbrage.to the ‘Athenians, whose; power he dreaded, and .whom,he 


* Philipp. iii. p. 94, 95. Tt Plut. in Phoc. p. 747, t Athen. 1. xii. p. 530 
§ Diod. |. xvi. ps 466—468. 
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endeavoured to amuse by fine words. At the time we now speak 
of, Philip, by way of precaution against their disgust of his measures, 
wrote a letter to them, in which he cndeavours to shake off the 
edge of their resentments, by reproaching them in the strongest 
terms for their infraction of the several] treaties, which he boasts he 
had observed very religiously: in this piece he interspersed very 
artfully (for he was a great master of eloquence) such complaints 
affd menaces as are best calculated to restrain mankind, either from 

a principle of fear or shame. This letter is a masterpiece in the 
eriginal. _ A majestic and persuasive vivacity shines in every part 
of it; .a strength and justness of reasoning sustained throughout; a 
plain and unaffected declaration of facts, each of which is followed 
by its natural consequence; a delicate irony; in fine, that noble and 
concise style which is so well suited to crowned heads. We might 
here very justly apply to Philip, what was said of Casar,* That he 
handled the pen as well ashe did the sword. . 

This letter is so long, and, besides, is filled with so great a num- 
ber of particular facts (thouch each of these are important,) that it 
willnot admit of being reduced to extracts, or to have a connected 
abridement made of it. I shall therefore cite but one passage, by 

_which the reader may form a judgment of the rest. 

At the time of our most open ruptures, says Philip to the Athenians, 
you went no further than lo fit out privateers against me ; to seize and 
sell the merchants that came to trade in my dominions ; lo favour any 
party that opposed my ineasures ; and to infest the places subject to 
me by your hostilities: but now you carry hatred and injustice to suck. 
prodisious lengtirs, as even to send ambassadors to the Persian, m or 
der to excite him to declare wur against me. This must appear @ 
most astonishing circumstance ; for beforehe had made himself master 
of Egypt and Phenicia, you had resolved, in thé most solemn man- 
ner, that in case he should attempt any new enterprise, you then would 
invite me, in common with the rest of the Greeks, to unite our forces 
against him: and, nevertheless, at this time you carry your hatred to 
such a height as to negotiate an alliance with him against me. I have 
been told, that formerly your fathers imputed to the son of Pisistra- 
tus, as an unpardonable crime, his having requested the succour of - 
the Persians against the Greeks ; and yet you do not blush to commit 

yourselves what you were perpetually condemning tn the person of 


your tyrants. . : . 
Philip’s letter did him as much service as a good manifesto, and 


gave his pensioners in Athens a fine opportunity of justifying him to 


people who were very desirous of easing themselves of political in- 
_ quietudes, and greater enemies to expense and labour, than to usur- 
pation and tyranny. ‘The boundless ambition of Philip and the 
eloquent zeal of Demosthenes were perpetually clashing.. There 
was neither a peace nor a truce between them. The one covered 
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very industriously, with a specious pretence, his enterprises and in- 
fractions of the treaty; und the.other endeavoured a3 strongly to: 
reveal the true motives cf them to a people whose resolutions had: 
a gréat influence with respect to the fate of Greece. On this oc- 
casion, Demosthenes was sensible how highly necessary it was to. 
erase, as soon as possible, the first impressions which the perusal of 
this letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, 
that zealous patriot immediately ascends the tribunal. He at first. 
speaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often more than half, 
and sometimes the whole proof in the eyes of the multitude. He 
affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip the idea cf an express de- 

. claration of war; and then, to animate his fellow-citizens, to fill 
them with confidence in the resolution with which he inspires them, 
he assures them that all things portend the impending ruin of Philip 
the gods, Greeks, Persians, Macedonians, and even Philip himself- 
Demosthenes does not observe, in his harangue, the exact rules of 
refutation~ he avo.ds contesting facts which might have been disad+ 
vantageous, so happily had Philip disposed them, and so weil had: 
lhe supported them by proofs that seemed unanswerable. 

The conclusion which this orator draws from all his argument is. 
this:* Convinced of these truths, O Athenians! and strongly per= 
suaded that we can no longer be allowed lo affirm that we enjoy peace 
(for Philip has now declared war against, us by his letter, and hax 
long done the same by his conduct.) you ought not to spare either the 
public treasure or the possessions of private persons; but when oc- 
casion shall require, husle to your respective standards, and set abler* 
generals af your head than those you have hitherto employed. For: 
no one among you ought to imagine, that the same men who have- 
ruined your affairs wiil be able to vestore them to their former happy 
situation. Think how infamous it is, ihala man from JMacedon should’. 
contemn dangers to such a degree, that, merely toaggrandize his ene 
pire, he should rush into the midst of combats, and return from battle 
covered with wounds; and that Athentans, whose hereditary right ik 
is to obey no man, but to impose law on others sword in hand; that, 
Athenians, I say, merely through defection of spirit and indolence 
should degenerate from the glory of their uncestors, and abandon the- 
interest of their country. 

At the very time they were examining this affair, news was. 
brought of tl.e shameful reception Chares had met with from the 
allies, which raised a general murmur among the people, who now,. 
fired with indignation, greatly repented their having sent aid tothe 
Byzantines. Phocion then rose up, and told the people, That they 
ought not to be eaasperated at the distrust of the allies, but at the con- 
duct of the generals who had occasioned it. For it is these, continued 
he, who render you odious and formiduble even to those who cannot: 
save themselves from destruction without your assistance Ane im 
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deed Chares, as we have already observed, was a general iat 


_.-walour or military knowledge. His whole merit consisted in having 


‘pained a great ascendant over the people by the haughty and bol 


- gir which he assumed, His presumption concealed his incapacity 


“from himself; and a Sordid principle of avarice made him commit — 


/as many blunders as enterprises. 


“A. M. 3065. The people, struck with this discourse, immediately 
‘Ant. J. C. 339. changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himself 


“¢to, command a body of fresh troops, in order to suceour the allies. 


upon the Hellespont. ‘This choice contributed more than any thing 
‘to the preservation of Byzautium. Phocion had already acquired 


great repvtation, not only for his valour and ability inthe art of war, 


but still more for his probity and disinterestedness. "The Byzan- 


‘tines, on his arrival, opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged 
‘his soldiers in their houses, as if they had been their own brothers 


sand children. ‘The Athenian officers and soldiers, struck with the 
confidence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost prudence and 
modesty, and were entirely irreproachable in their conduct. ‘Nor 
were they less ‘admired for their courage; and in all the attacks they 
sustained, discovered the utmost intrepidity, which seemed to be 
animated by the sight of danger. Phocion’s prudence, “seconded 
“by the bravery of his troops, soon forced Philip to abandon his de- — 
sign upon Byzantium and Parinthus. This.very much diminished 
‘his fame and glory; for he hitherto had been thought invincible, 
‘and nothing had been able to oppose him. Phocion took some of 
his ships, recovered many fortresses which he had garrisoned; and 
having made several descents upon different parts of his territories, 
he plundered all the open country, till a body of forces having as- 
sembled to check his progress, he was obliged to retire, after having 
been wounded. . . 

The Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude to*the 
voople of Athens by a very honourable decree,} preserved by, De- 
mosthenes-in one of his ordtions, the substance of which I shall re- 
peat here. Under Bosphoricus the Pontiff,{ Damagetus, after having 
desired leave of tie senate to speak, said, in a full assembly: Inas- 
much.as in times past the constant goot! will of the people of Athens 
towards the Byzantines-and Perinihians, united by alliance and a 
common origin, has. never failed upon any occasion ; as this good will, 
so often signalized, has lately displayed itself, when Brilip of. Mace- 
don (who had taken up urins to destroy Byzantium and Perinthus) 
“battered our wiilis, burnt our country, cut down our forests ; asin a 
season df.so great calamity thes beneficent people has succoured us with 
a flect.of 120 sail, furnished with provisions, arms, and forces ; as 
they have saved us from.the greatest danger; in fine, as they haverre-. 
stored us to the quiet possession of our government, ovr Jaws, and our 
tombs : ‘the Byzantines and ‘Perinthians, by a decree, grant’ to the 
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Aiheman viberty to settle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and 
ium; lo marry in them, to purchase lands, and to enjoy all 
the prerogatives of citizens: they also grant thema distinguished place ~ 
shows, -— the right of sitting both-in aye age ee the as= 
sembly of the peuple, next to the pontiffs: and farther, that every 
y eA nell get think piiipes te settle in either of the two cities 
above mentioned, shall be exempted from taxes of any kind: that, in — 
the harbour, three statues of sixteen cubits each shall be set up, which 
statues shall represent the people of Athens crowned by those of Fy- 
zantium and Perinthus: and, bestdes, that presents shall be sent to 
the four solemn games of Greece; and that the crown we have de-. 
creed to the Athenians shall there be proclaimed: so that the same 
ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of 
the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzantines. 
The inhabitants of the Chersonesus made a like decree, the tenor. 


_ of which is as follows: Among the nations inhabiting the Chersone- — 


sus the people of Sestos, of Eleontum, of Madytis, and of Alopecon-' 
nesus, decree to the people and senate of Athens a crown of gold of 
sixty talents ;* and erect two altars, the one to the goddess of grati-~ 
tude, and the other to the Athenians, for taeir having, by the most 
glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the people 
of the Chersonesus, and restored them to the possession of their coun- 
try, their laws, their liberty, and theix temples: an act of beneficence 
which they will fix cternally in their memories, and never cease to 
acknowledge to the utmost of their power. All which they have re- 
solved in full senate. 

Philip,} after having been forced to raise the siege of Byzar.tium, 
marched against. Atheas, king of Scythia, from whom he had re- 
cer, ed some personal cause of discontent, and took his son with him 
in this expedition. Though the Scythians had a very numerous’ 
army, he defeated them without anv difficulty. He got a very great 
booty, which consisted not in gold or silver, the use and value of 
which the Seythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know; but iz - 
cattle, in horses, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of Mesia, dis- 
puted lis passage, layi:.g claim to part of tne plunder he was carry- 
ing off. Philip was forced to come to a battle; and a very bloody 
one was fought, in which great numbers on each side were killed on 
the spot. The king himself was wounded in the thigh, and with 
the same thrust had his horse killed under him. Alexander flew to — 
his‘father's aid’; and, covering him with his shield, killed or put to 
flight all who attacked him. ee 
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Philip, by hie intrigues, succeeds in getting himself appointed generalissimo of the Greeke; 
in the council of the Amphictyons. He possesses himself of Elatea. ‘The Ateanaan 
and Thebans, alarmed by the conquest of this city, unite against Philip. He makes ovor- 
‘tures of peace, which, upon the remonstrances cf Demosthenes, are rejected. A battle 
is fought at Cheronwa, where Philip gains a signal victory. Demosthenes is accused 
and brought to a trial by A@schines. - The latter is banished, and goes te Rhedes. 


Te Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as an ab- 
solute rupture, and an open declaration of war. The king of Mace-- 
_ A. M.3666. . don,* who was apprehensive of the consequences of it, 

Ant. J.C. 338. and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians,’ 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made overtures of peace, 
in order to soften their resentments. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of the events of war, was of opinion 
that the Athenians should accept his offers. But Demosthenes, who 
had studied the genius and character of Philip more than Phocion 
and was persuaded that, according to his usual custom, his only 
view was to amuse and impose upon the Athenians, prevented their 
listening to his pacific proposals. 

It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate imme- 
diately a war,t which gave him great cause of disquiet, and par- 
ticularly distressed him by the frequent depredations of the Atheniar 
privateers, who infested the sea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevented his subjects 
from exporiing any of the products of Macedonia into other coun- 
tries. or foreigners from importing into his kingdom the merchan- 
dise it wanted. “Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for 
him to put an end to this war, aad free himself from the inconve- 

‘ niences attending it, otherwise than by exciting the Thessalians and 
Thebans against Athens. He could not yet attack that city with 
any advantage, either by sea or land. His naval forces wete at 
“this time inferior to those of that republic; and the passage by land 
to Attica would be shut against him, as long as the Thessalians 
should refuse to join him, and the Thebans should oppose his pas- 
sage. If, with the view of prompting them to declare war against 
Athens, he were to ascribe no other motive for it than his private: 
enmity, he was very sens:ble that it would have no effect with 
either of the states; but that in case he could once prevail with 
them to appoint him their chief (upon the specious pretence of es- 
pousing their common cause.) he then hoped it would be easier for 
him to make them acquiesce in his desires, either by persuasion or 
deceit. ; 

This was his aim; the smallest traces of which it highly concern- 
ed him to conceal, in order not to give the least opportunity for 
any one to suspect the design he meditated. In every city he re- 
tained pensioners who sent him notice of whatever passed, and by. 
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that means were of great use to him, and were accordingly well 
id. By their machinations he raised divisions among the Loeri 
zole, otherwise called the Locrians of Amphissa, from the name ~~ 
of their capital city : their country was situated between ADtolia and 
Phocis; and they were accused of having profaned a spot of sacred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cyrrhean field, which lay very near — 
the temple of Delphi. The reader has seen that a similar cause of 
complaint occasioned the first sacred war. The affair was to be 
heard before the Amphictyons. Had Philip employed in his own. 
favour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the The- 
bans and the Thessalians would infalliiby suspect his design; in 
which case, all parties would not fail to stand upon their guard. 
But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his designs by 
rsons in the dark, which entirely prevented their being discovered. . 

y the assiduity of his pensioners in Athens, he had caused 
Eschines, who was entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of 
the Pylagori, by which name those were called who were sent by 
the several Greek cities to the assembly of the Amphictyons. The 
instant he came into it, he acted the more effectually in favour of 
Philip, as, from being a citizen of Athens, which had declared 
openly against this prince, he was less suspected. Upon his remon- 
strances, a visit to the place was appointed, in order to inspect the 
spot of round, of which the Amphissians had hitherto been consi- — 
dered the lawful possessors, but which they now were accused of — 
usurping by @ most sacrilegious act. ak eae 

Whilst the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in 
question, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in a shower 
of darts. and oblige them to fly. So open an outrage kindled the - 
flames of resentment and war against these Locrians. Cottyphus « 
one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army intended to 
punish the rebels; but many not coming to the rendezvous, the 
army retired without acting. In the following assembly of the; - 
Amphictyons, the affair was debated very seriously. It was there 
that the orators previously bribed by Philip exerted all,their elo- 
quence, and, by 4 studied oration, proved to the deputies, that they 
must either assess themselves to support foreign soldiers and punish 
the rebels, or else elect Philip for their general. The deputies, to 
save their respective states the expense, and secure them from the 
dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved upon the latter. Upon 
which, by a public decree, ambassadors were sent to Philip of Mace- 
don, who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphictyons, implore his as 
sistance, beseech him not to neglect the cause of that god which the 
impious Amphissians make their sport ; and notify to him, that for. 
this purpose all the Greeks, associated in the council of the Amphic- >» 
tyons, elect him for their general, with full power to act as he shall 
think proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had long aspired; the aim 
of all his views, and end of all the engines he had set at work till 
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that time. He therefore did not lose a moment, but. immediately~ 
assembles his forces; and feigning to direct his march towards the 


Cyrrhean field forgetting now both the Cyrrheans and Locrians 


- who had on!y served as a specious pretext for his journey, and for. 


whom he had not the least regard; he possessed himself of Elatea, 


the greatest city in Phocis, standing on the river Cephissus, and. 


the most happily situated for the design he meditated, of awing the 
. Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, and to perceive the 
danger they were in. | 

This news being brought to Athens in the evening,* spread ter- 
ror through every part of the city. The next morning an assembly 
was summoned, when the herald, as was the usual custom, cries. 
with a loud voice, Who among you will ascend the tribunal? How- 
ever, No person appears for that purpose: upon which he repeated 
the invitation several times: but still no one rose up, though all the 
generals and orators were present; and although the common voice 
of the country; with repeated cries, conjured somebody to propose 


some salutary counsel: For, says Demosthenes (fron whom these 


particulars are taken,) whenever the voice of the herald speaks in 
the name of the laws, it ought to be considered as the voice of the 
country. During this general silence, occasioned by the universal 
alarm with: which the minds of the Athenians were seized, Demos- 
thenes, animated at the sight of the great danger his fellow-citizens 
were in, ascends the tribunal, and endeavours to revive the spirits 
of the drooping Athenians, and inspire them with sentiments suit- 
- able to the present conjuncture and the necessities of the state. 
Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the extent of his 
superior genius, ne immediately suggests a plan which includes all 
that was necessary for the Athenians to perform both at home and 
_ abroad, by land as well as by sea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error with regard to 
the Thebans, and he therefore endeavours to undeceive them. They 
imagined that people were inviolably attaclied, both from interest 
and inclination, to Philip; but he proves to them, that the majority 
of the Thebans waited only an opportunity to declare against that 
monarch, and that the conquest of Elatea has apprized them of what 
they are to expect from him. On the other side, they looked upon 
the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous enemies, 
and therefore could not prevail with themselves to afford them the 
least aid in the extreme danger with which they were threatened. 
¥t must be confessed, that there had always been a declared enmity 
between the Thebans and Athenians, which rose so high that Pin 
dar was sentenced by the Thebans to pay a considerable fine for 
having applauded the city of Athens in one of hispoems.+ Demos- 
thenes, notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep root in 

* Demost. pro Ctes. p.501—504. .Diod. lib. xvi. p 477. 
' { He had called Athens a flourishing and renowned city, the bulwark of Greece 
Sirager nat doidiuaet, “Ernrados terest, wreval Adiyes, But the Athe: 
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-he —_ of the people, yet declares in their favour, and proves te 
the Athenians that their own interest lies at stake; and that they 
could not please Philip more, than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, 
the rum of which would open him a free passage to Athens, 
Demosthenes afterwards unfolds to them the views of Philip in: 
taking that city. | What then is his design, and wherefore did he pos- 
sess himself of Elatea? He is desirous, on one side, to encourage 
those of his faction in Thebes, and to inspire them with greater bold- 
ness, by appearing at the head of his army, and advancing his power 
and forces around that city. On the other side, he wishes to strike 
unexpectedly the opposite faction, and stun them in such a manner as 
may enable him to get the better of it either by terror or force. Philip, 
says he, prescribes the manner in which you ought to act, by the ex- 
ample he himself sets you. Assemble, at Eleusis, a body of Athenians, 
of an age fit for service, and support these by your cavalry. By this 
step you will show all Greece that you are ready armed to defend 
yourselves ; and inspire your partisans in Thebes with such resolution, 
as may enable them both to support their reasons, and to make head ~ 
against the opposite party, when they shall perceive, that as those who 
sell their country to Philip, have forces in Elatea ready to assist 
them upon occasion, in like manner those who are willing to fight for 
the preservation of their own liberties, have you at their gates ready to 
defend them in case of an invasion. Demosthenes added, that it 
would be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the 
different states of Greece, and to the Ti.ebans in particular, to en- 
gage them in a common league against Philip. | 
This prudent and salutary advice was followed in every particu- 
lar: and in consequence thereof a decree was formed, in which, 
alter enumerating the several enterprises by which Philip had in- 
fringed the peace, it continues thus: For this reason the senate and 
people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity of their ancestors, 
who preferred the liberty of Greece to the safety of their own country 
have resolved, that, after offering up prayers and sacrifices toc iH 
down the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens and 
Attica, 200 sail of ships shall be pes to sea. That the admiral of 
their fleet shall go, as soon as possible, and cruise on the other side of 
the pass of Thermopyle ; while at the same time the generals by land, | 
at the head of a considerable body of horse and foot, shall march and 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleusis. That ambassadors shalt 
likewise be sent to the other Greeks; but first to the Thebans, as 
these are most threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not 
io have any dread of Fhilip, but to maintain courageously their 
individual independence, and the common liberty of all Greece. And 
let it he declared to them, that though formerly some subjects of 
discontent may have cooled the reciprocal friendship between them 
and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the remembrance of past 


nians not only indemnified the poet, and sent him.meney to pay his fine, buteven erect. 
ed @ statue in honour of him. 
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transactions, well now assist them with men, money, darts, and all kind 


of military weapons; persuaded that such as are natives of Greece 
may, very honourably, dispute with one another for pre-eminence ; but 


that they can never, without sullying the glory of the Greeks, and 
derogaling from the virtue of their ancestors, suffer a foreigner to 
despoil them of that pre-eminence, nor consent to so ignominious 

S1Q1 CF y- 

Demosthenes,* who was at the head of this embassy, immediately 
set out for Thebes: and indeed he had no time to lose, since Philip 
might reach Attica in two days. This prince also sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes. Among these Python was the chief,t who dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his lively and persuasive eloquence, 
which it was scarce possible to withstand;, so that the rest of the 
deputies were mere babblers in comparison to him: however, he 
here met with a superior. And,{ indeed, Demosthenes, in an ora- 
tion where he relates the services he had done the commonwealth, 
expatiates very strongly on this, and places the happy success of so 
important a negotiation at the head of his political exploits. — 
~ it was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to draw the 
Thebans into the alliance,} as they were neighbours to Attica, and 
covered it; had troops excellently well disciplined, and had been 
considered, ever since the famous victories of Leuctra and Manti- 
nea, as holding the first rank among the several states of Greece for 
valour and military skill. To effect this was no easy matter; not 
only because of the great service Philip had lately done them during 
the war of Phocis, but likewise because of the ancient inveterate 
antipathy between Thebes and Athens. 

Philip's deputies spoke first. They displayed, in the strongest 
light, the kindnesses with which Philip had loaded the Thebans, 
and the innumerable evils'Which the Athenians had made them suf- 
fer. They represented, in the most furcible manner, the great be- 
nefit they might reap from laying Attica waste, the flocks, goods, 
and power of which would be carried into their city; whereas, by 
joining in a league with the Athenians, Baotia would thereby be- 
corre the seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depreda- 
tions, burnings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitable 
consequences of it. They concluded with requesting, either that 
the Thebans would join their forces with those of Philip against the 


_ Athenians; or, at-least, permit him to pass through their territories 


to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and @ just indignaticn at the breach of 
faith and usurpations of Philip, had already sufficiently animated 
Demosthenes: but the sight of an orator, who seemed to contest 
with him in the superiority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and in- 


* Plut. in Demosth. p. 853, 84. - 

{f This Python was a native of Byzsatium. The Athenians had presented him wth the 
freedom of their city; after which he went over to Philip. Demosth. p. 193. 740. 

£ Demosth. in Orat. pro Corona. p. 509. § bid. 
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spired him with new vigour. To the captious arguments of Pythoa 
he opposed the actions themselves of Philip, and particularly the 
late taking of Elatea, which evidently discovered his designs. He 
represented him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, crafty, perfi- 
dious prince, who had formed the design of enslaving all Greece ; 
but who, to succeed the better in his schemes, had the caution to 
attack the different states of it singly: a prince, whose pretended 
beneficence was only a snare for the credulity of those who did not 
know him, in order to disarm those whose zeal! for the public liberty 
might be an obstacle to his enterprises. He proved to them, that 
the conquest of Attica, so far from satiating the inordinate avidity 
of this usurper, would only give him an opportunity of subjecting 
Thebes and the rest of the cities of Greece. That therefore the | 
interests of the two commonwealths being henceforward insepa- 
_ rable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance of their for- 
mer divisions, and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. — 

The Thebans were not long in forming their resolution.* The 
nervous eloquence of Demosthenes, says an historian, rushing into 
their souls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there so ardent a zeal 
for their country and so mighty a passion for liberty, that, banish- 
ing from their minds every idea of fear, of prudence, or ingratitude, 
his discourse transported and ravished them like a fit of enthusiasm, 
and inflamed them solely with the love of true glory. Here we 
have a proof of the power which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, especially when it is heightened by a Jove and zeal for the 
public good. One single man swayed all things at his will in the 
assemblies of Athens and Thebes, in both which cities he was 
equally loved, respected, and feared. 

Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these two nations, sent 
ambassadors to the Athenians, to request them not to Jevy an armed 
force, but to live in harmony with him. However, they were too justly 
alarmed and exasperated, to listen to any accommodation; and 
would no longer depend on the word of a prince, whose sole aim 
was to deceive. In consequence, preparations for war were made 
with the utmost diligence, and the soldiery discoyered incredible 
ardour. Many evil-disposed persons endeavoured to extinguish or 
damp it, by relating fatal omens and terrible predictions which 
the priestess of Delphi was said to have uttered: but Demosthenes, 
confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully 
by the number and bravery of the troops, who desired only to march 
against the enemy, would not suffer them to be amused with these 
oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on this occasion he said 
that the priestess Philippized, implying by this expression that it 
was Philip’s money that inspired the priestess, opened her mouth, 
and made the god speak whatever she thought proper. He 
bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the Athenians 


* Theopom. apud Plat. ia vit. Demosth. p. 854 
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their Pericles, who considered these oracles and predictions as idle 
searecrows, and consulted reason alone. The Athenian army set 
out immediately, and marched to Eleusis; and the Thebans, sur- 
prised at the diligence of their confederates, joined them and wait- 
ed the approach of the enemy. 
. Philip, on the other side, not having been able to prevent the 

Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter into an 
alliance with him, assembles all his forces, and enters Beotia. 
Ifis army consisted of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse: that of his 
enemy was not quite so numerous. The valour of the troops may be 
said to have been equal on both sides; but the merit of the chiefs 
wasnotso. And indeed, what warrior could be compared at that time 
to Philip? Iphicrates, Chabrias, 'Timotheus, all famous Athenian 
captains, were no more. Phocion, indeed, might have opposed him : 
but, not to mention that this war had been undertaken against his 
advice, the contrary faction had excluded him from the command, 
and had appointed as generals, Chares, who was universally de- 
spised, and Lysicles, distinguished for nothing but bis rash and pre- 
sumptuous audacity. It is the choice of such leaders as these, by the 
means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Cheronea, a city of Beotia. 
Philip gave the command of his left wing to his son Alexander, who 
was then but sixteen or seventeen years old, having posted his 
ablest officers near him; and took the command of the right wing 
upon himself. In the opposite army, the ‘Thebans formed the right 
wing, and the Athenians the left. ; 

At sun-rise, the signal was given on both sides. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, bot)» 
sides exerting themselves with astonishing valour and bravery. 
Alexander, even at that time, animated with a noble ardour for 
glory, and endeavouring to signalize himself, in order to answer the 
cenfidence his father reposed in him, under whose eye he fought, 
and made his first essay as a commander, discovered in this battle all 
.the capacity which could have been expected from a veteran general, 
together with all the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was be who 
broke, after a long and vigorous resistance, the sacred battalion of 
the Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The rest of the 
troops who were round Alexander, being encouraged by his exam - 
ple, entirely routed them. . 

Onthe right wing, Philip, who was determined not to yield to his 
son, charged the Athenians with great vigour, and began to make 
them give way. However, they soon resumed their courage, and re- 
covered their first post. Lysicles,* one of the. two generals, having 
broken into some troops which formed the centre of the Macedo- 
nians, imagined himself already victorious ; and hurried en by rash 
confidence, cried out, Come on, my lads, let us pursue them into Ma- 


* Polywen. Stratag. lib. iv. 
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eedonia. Philip, perceiving that the Athenians, mstead of profit- 
ing by the advantage they had gained, to take his phalanx in flank, 
pursued his troops too vigorously, said coolly, The Athenians do not 
know how to conquer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
wheel about to a little eminence; and perceiving that the Athe- 
 Biens, in disorder, were wholly intent upon pursuing those they had 
broken, he charged them with his phalanx; and attacking them 
both m flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demosthenes, who 
was a greater statesman than a warrior, and more capable of giving 
wholesome counsel in his harangues, than of supporting them by an 
intrepid courage, threw down his arms, and fled with the rest. It 
is even said,* that-in his flight his robe being catched by a bramble, 
he imagined that some of the enemy had laid hold of him, and cried 
out, Spare my life. More than 1000 Athenians were left upon the 
field of battle, and above 2000 taken prisoners, among whom was 
Demades the orator. The loss was as great on the Theban side. 

Philip, after having erected a trophy, and offered to the gods a. 
sacrifice of thanksgiving for his victory, distributed rewards to the 
officers and soldiers, to each according to his merit and the rank he 
held. 

‘His conduct after this victory shows, that it is much easier to 
overcome an enemy than to conquer one’s self, and triumph over 
one’s own passions. Upon his coming from a grand entertainment 
which he had given his officers, being equally transported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the spot where the battle had 
been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies with which the 
field was covered, he turned into a song the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war, 
and sang thus (himself beating time,) Demosthenes the Peanian, son 
of Demosthenes, has said. Every body was shocked to see tke king 
dishonour himself by this behaviour, and sully his glory by an action 
so unworthy a king and conqueror; but all kept silence. Demades - 
the orator, whose soul was free, though his body was a prisoner, 
was the only person who ventured to make him sensible of the in- 
decency of this conduct, telling him, AA, sir, said Le, since fortune 
has gwen you the part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act that 
of Thersites? These words spoken with so generous a liberty, open- 
ed his eyes, and brought him to himself. And, so far from being 
displeased with Demades, he esteemed him the more for them, 
treated him with the utmost respect and fr:endship, and conferred 
all possible honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip seemed quite changed both in his dis- 
position and behaviour: as if, says an historian,t the conversation 
of Demades had softened his temper, and introduced him to a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the Attic graces. He dismissed all the 


* Plat. in vit. decem Orat. p. 845. x % ™ 
{ Lae rod Anuadou xabomsanbivra tails “Arrinals xagics. Diod. 
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Athenian captives without any ransom, and gave the greatest. part 
of them clothes; with the vicw of acquiring, by this favourable 
treatment, the good will of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens. 
In which, says Polybius,* he gained a second triumph, more glori- 
ous for himself, and even more advantageous, than the first: for in 
the battle, his courage had prevailed over none but those who were 
present in it; but on this occasion, his kindness and clemency ac- 
quired him a whole city, and subjected every heart to him. He re- 
newed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendship and 
alliance, and granted the Beotians a peace, after having left a strong 
garrison in Thebes. j 

We are told that Isocrates,} the most celebrated rhetorician of 
that age, who loved his country with the utmost tenderness, could 
not survive the loss and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
event of the battle of Cheronea. The instant he received the news 
of it, being uncertain what use Philip would make of his victory, and 
determined to die a freeman, lie hastened his end by abstaining from 


~ food. He was fourscore and eighteen years of age. 


Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal cause of the ter- 
rible shock which Athens received at this time, and which gave its 
power such a wound as it never recovered. But at the very instant 
that the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow,{ which affected 
so great a number of families, when it would have been no wonder, 
had the multitude, seized with terror aud alarms, given way to an 
emotion of blind anger against the man whom they might consider 
in some measure as the author of this dreadful calamity; even at 


. this very instant, I say, the people submitted entirely to the counsels 


of Demosthenes. The precautions that were taken to post guards, to 
raise the walls, and to repair the ditehes, were all in consequence 
ef his advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with 
provisions and to repair the walls, which latter commission he exec- 
cuted with so much generosity, that it acquired him the greatest 


* honour; and for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, a crown of gold 


was decreed him, asareward for his having presented the common- 
wealth with a sum of money out of his own estate, sufficient to de- 
fray what was wanting of the sums for repairing the walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Cheronea, the 
orators who opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert 
against him, and having cited him to take his trial according to law, 
the people not only declared him innocent of the several accusa- 
tions laid to his charge, but conferred more honours upon him than 


he had enjoyed before;,so strongly did the veneration which they 


had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and 
malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to punish their 
own errors and omissions in the persons of those whose projects were 


* Polyb. Lv. p. 359. ft Plat. ia Tsoer. p. 837. { Demosth. pro Ctes. p. 514, 
Piut. in Demosth. p. 859. 
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eften rendered abortive, for no other reason but because thoy had 
executed them too slowly) in thus crowning Demosthenes, in the 
midst of a public calamity which he alone seemed to have brought 
upon them, pay the most glorious homage to his abilities and inte- 
grity. By this wise and brave conduct, they seem in some measure 
to confess their own error, in not having followed his counsel neitaer 
fully nor early enough; and to confess themselves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

But the people did not stop here.* The bones of such as had 
been killed in the battle of Cheronea, having been brought to Athens 
to be interred, they appointed Demosthenes to pronounce the.eulo- 
gium of those brave men; a manifest proof that they-did not aseribe 
to him the ill success of the battle, but to Divine Providence only, 
who disposes of human events at pleasure; a circumstance which 
vas expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the monu- 
ment of those illustrious deceased warriors. 

This earth entombs those victims to the state 
Who fell a glorious sacrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chaios, 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the yoke, 
This Jupiter decreed: no effort, mortals, 

Can save you from the mighty will of fate. 

To gods alone belong the attribute 

Of being free from crimes, with never-ending joy. 

Demosthenes opposed Auschines,t who was perpetually reproach- 
icg him with having occasioned the loss of the battle in question, 
with this solid answer: Censure me, says he, for the counsels I gave, 
‘but do not calumniate me for the ill success of them. For itis the 
Supreme Being who conducts and terminates all things; whereas tt 
is from the nature of the counsel itself, that we are to gudge of the 
intention of him who offersit. If therefore the event has declared in 
Savour of Philip, impute rt not to me asa crime ; since it is God, and 
not myself, who disposed of the victory. Butif you can prove that I 
did not exert myself with probity, vigilance, and an activity indefati- 
gable, and superior to my strength: if with these 1 did not seek, I did 
not employ, every method which human prudence could suggest; and 
did not inspire the most necessary and noble resolutions, such as were 
truly worthy of Athenians; show me this, and then give what scope 
you please to your accusations. 

He afterwards uses that bold andsublime figure,{ which is looked. 
upon as the most beautiful passage in his oration, and is so highly 
applauded by Longinus.} Demosthenes endeavours to justify his 
own conduct, and prove tothe Athenians that they did not do wrong 
in giving Philip battle. He is not satisfied with merely citing in a 
frigid manner, the example of the-great men who had fought forthe 
same cause in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Pla- 
tee. No, he makes a quite different use of them, says this rheto- 


* Plot.in Demosth. p. 855. Demosth. pro Ctes. p. 519, 5D). ¢ Demosth. pro 
p- 505. t Ibid. p. 508. § Longin. desublim. o. xiv. 
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rieian, and, on a sudden, as if inspired by some god, and possessed? 
with the spirit of Apollo himself, cries out, pre > by those brave 
defenders of Greece: Wo, Athenians, you have not erred. I swear 
by thase illustrious men who fought by land at Marathon and Pla- 
tee; by sea before Salamis and Artemisium ; and all those who have 
ben hanoured by the commonwealth with the solemn rites of burial, 
and not those only who have been crowned with success, and came off 
victorious. Would not one conclude, adds Longinus, that by chang 
ing the natural air of the proof into this grand and pathetic manner 
of affirming by oaths of so extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in some: 
measure, those ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the same 


' glorious manner so many gods, by whose names it is proper to swear? 


I have already observed in another place, how naturally apt these- 
orations (spoken in a most solemn manner,* to the glory of those: 
who lost their lives in fighting for the cause of liberty) were to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, an® 
a warm desire to signalize themselves in battle. Another ceremony 
observed with regard to those children whose fathers had died im 
the bed of honour,} was no less efficacious to inspire them with the 
love of virtue. Ina celebrated festival, in which shows were ex- 
hibited to the whole people, a herald came upon the stage, and pro- 
ducing the. young orphans drest in complete armour, proclaimed 
with a loud voice: These young orphans whom an untimely death 
in the midst of dangers has deprived of their illustrious fathers, have 
found in the people a parent, who has taken care of them till no 


donger in a state of infancy. And now they send them back, armed’ 


cap-a-pié to follow under the most happy ausprces, their own affairs 
and invite them to emulate one another in deserving the chief employ- 
ments of thé state. By such methods martial bravery, the love of 
one’s country, and a taste for virtue and solid glory, are perpetuated 
in a state. 

Tt was the very year of the battle of Cheronea, and two years: 
before the death of Philip, that A’schines, jealous of the glory of his. 
rival, impugned the decree which had granted him a crown of gold, 
and drew up an accusation against Ctesiphon, or rather against De- 
mosthenes. But the cause was not pleaded till seven or eight years 
-after, about the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Alexander. I shal 


relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon the 


history of the life and actions ofthat prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was pleaded with 
so much'pomp. People flocked to it from all parts (says Cicero :t) 
and they had great reason for so doing; for what sight could be 
nobler, than a conflict between two orators, each of them excellent 


* Demosthenes, in his oration against Leptines, p. 562, observes, that the Athenians were 
‘the only people who caused funeral orations to be spoken in honour of such persons, as hag 
jost their lives in the defence of their country. } ZEschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 452. 

t Ad quod judicium concursus dicitur é tot Grecia factus esse. Quid enim aut tar 
visendum, aut tam audicndum fuit, quam summorum oratorum, in gravissima causa, ac- 
Curate et inimicitiisincensa contentio? Cicer. de opt. gen. Oral. n. 22. 
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in bie way; both formed by nature, improved by rvt, and animated 
by — dissensions and an implacable animosity against.each 


These two orations have always been considered as the master 
pieces of antiquity, especially that of Demosthenes. Cicero had 
translated the whole of it,* a strong proof of the high opinion he en- 
tertained for it. Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that per- 
formance is now extant, which is sufficient to make us very much 
regret the loss of the rest. 

_ Amidst the numberless beauties which are conspicuous in every » 
part of these two orations, methinks there appears (if I may be al- 
lowed to censure the writings of such great om a considerable 
defect, that very much lessens their perfection, and which appears 
to me directly repugnant to the rules of solid and just eloquence; 
and that is, the gross, injurious terms in which the two orators re- 
proach one another. The same objection has been made to Cicero, 
with regard to his orations against Antony. I have already de- 
clared, that this style, this assemblage of gross, opprobrious ex- 
pressions, are the very reverse of solid eloquence; and indeed, every 
speech, which is dictated by passion and revenge, never fails of being 
suspected by those who judge of it; whereas an oration that is strong 
and invincible from its reason and argument, and which at the same 
time is conducted with reserve and moderation, wins the heart, whilst 
it informs the understanding; and persuades no less by the esteem ~ 
it inspires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 

‘The times seemed to favour Auschines very much; for the Mace 
donian party, whom he always befriended, was very powerful in 
Athens, especially after the ruinof Thebes. Nevertheless, Aschines 
lost his cause, and was justly sentenced to banishment for his rash 
accusation. He thereupon went and settled himself in Rhodes, 
where he opened a school of eloquence, the fame and glory of which 
continued for many ages. He began his lectures with the two ora- 
tions that had occasioned his banishment. Great encomiums were 
given to that of Auschines; but when they heard that of Demosthe- 
nes, the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And it was then 
that he spoke these words, so highly worthy of praise in the mouth 
ofan enemy and a rival; But what applauses would you not have. 
bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak it himself! 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of hisconquest. For at 
the time that AUschines was leaving Athens, in order to embark for 
Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after him, and forced him to accept of a 
purse of money; an offer which must have obliged him so much the 
more, as he had less room to expect it. On this occasion Auschines 
cried out: How will it be possible for me not to regret a country,t in 

* De opt. gen. Orat. . 

t Some authors ascribe these words to Demosthenes; when, three years after, he met 
with the same fate as Aschines, and was also banisbod from Achens. 
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which E leave an enemy more generous than I can hope to find friends 
ta any other part of the world ! . epee ts 


SECTION VII. 


Philip, in the assembly of the Amphictyons, is declared general of the Greoks agaicst the 

ersians, and prepares for that important expedition. Domestic troubles in his house 

hold. He divorces Olympias, and marrics another wife, He solemnizés tho marriage 
of Cleopatra his daughter with Alexander king of Epirus, and is killed at the nuptials. 


A. M. 3667. The battle of Cheronea may be said to have enslaved . 
reece. Macedon at that time, with no more than 
30,000 soldiers, gained a point which Persia, with millions of men, 
had attempted unsuccessfully at Platee, at Salamis, and at Mara- 
thon. Philip, in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, divided, 


_ and disarmed his enemies. Inthe succeeding ones, he had subjected, 


~ 


by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and had 
made himself its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the inju- 
ries which Greece had received from the Barbarians, and meditates 
no less a design than the destruction of their empire. The greatest 
advantage he gained by his last victory* (and this was the object he 
long had in view, and never lost sight of) was to get himself ap- 
pointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their generalissimo against 
the Persians. In this quality he made preparations, in order to in- 
vade that mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his 
forces, Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whose valour 
and wisdom he chiefly relied, and made them set out for Asia Minor 
But whilst every thing abroad was glorious and happy for Philip, 
he found the utmost uneasiness at home; division and trouble reign- 
ing in every part of his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who 
was naturally jealous, choleric, and vindictive, raised dissensions 
perpetually in it, which made Philip almost out of love with life: 
not to mention that, as he himself was not a faithfu) husband, it is 
said that he experienced, on his wife’s part, the infidelity he had so 
justly deserved. But whether he had a just subject of complaint, 
or whether it was from fickleness and inconstancy, itis certain he 
proceeded so far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been dis- 
gusted upon several] other accounts, was highly offended at this 
treatment of his mother. / | 
Philip, efter divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece to At- 
talus, a very young lady, whose beauty, however, was so exquisite 
that he could not resist its charms. dn the midst of their rejoicings 
upon occasion of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who 


‘was uncle to the new queen ky the mother’s side, took it into his 


head to say that the Macedonians ought to beseech the gods to give 
them a lawful successor for their king. Upon this Alexander, who 
was naturally choleric, exasperated at such an insult, cried out, 


~ ¢ Died. L xvi. p. 478. { Pint. in Alex. p. 09 
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Wretch, dost thou then take me for-a bastard? and at the same time 
flung the cup at his head. Attalus returned'the compliment; upom 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who sat at another table, 
was very much offended to see the feast interrupted in this manner; 
and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his sword, and ran 
directly at his son. . Happily the father fell, so that the guests had 
an opportunity of stepping in between them. The greatest difficulty 
was, to keep Alexander from rushing upon his ruin. Exasperated 
at a succession of such heinous affronts, in spite of all the guests 
could say, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and his 
sovereign, he vented his resentments in this bitter sneer: Zhe Mace- 
donians, indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe 
into Asia; he who cannol step from one table to another, without run- 
ning the hazard of breaking his neck! After these words, he left the 
hall; and taking Olympias, his mother, along with him, who had 
been so highly affronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself 
went over to the lyrians. 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was connected with 
Philip by the ties of friendship and hospitality, and was very free 
and familiar with him, arrived at his court. After the first civilities 
and caresses were over, Philip asked him whether the Greeks were 
at peace among themselves? Jt indeed becomes you, Sir, replied 
Demaratus, fo be concerned about Greece, who have filled your own 
Rouse with feuds and dissensions. ‘The prince; sensibly affected with 
this reproach, came to himself, acknowledged his error, and sent 
Demaratus to Alexander to persuade him to return home. 

A. M. 3668. Philip did not jose sight of the conquest of Asia. 
Aat. J.C. 336. Full of the mighty project which he was revolving in 
his mind, be consults the gods to know what would be the event of 
it. The priestess replied, The victim is already crowned, his end 
draws nigh, and he will soon be sacrisiced. Philip hearing this, did 
not hesitate a moment, but interpreted an oracle in his own favour, 
the ambiguity of which ought at least to have kept him in some 
suspense. In order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to 
apply himself entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and 
devote himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he despatches with 
all possible diligence his domestic affairs. After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate, with incredi- 
ble magnificence, in Aigw, a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of 
Cleopatra, his daughter, whom he gave in marriage to Alexander 
king of Epirus, and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited 
to it the most considerable persons of Greece; and heaped upon 
them every mark of friendship and honour, to testify his gratitude 
for their having elected him generalissimo of the Greeks. The __ 
- cities made their court to him in emulation of each other, by sending 
aim golden crowns; and Athens distinguished herself above all the 
rest 2 her zeal. Neoptolemus the poct had written, purposely for 
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that festival, a tragedy, entitled Cinyras,* in which, under borrowed 
names, he represented this prince as already victor over Darius, and 
master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy presages with joy ; 
and, comparing them with the answer of the oracle, assured himself 
of conquest. The day after the nuptials, ga.nes and shows were 
solemnized. As these formed part of the religious worship, there 
were carried in it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve statues 
of the gods, carved with inimitable art. A thirteenth, that sur- 
passed them all in magnificence, was that of Philip, which repre- 
sented him asagod. The hour for his leaving the palace being 
arrived, he went forth in a white robe; and advanced with a majestic 
air,in the midst of acclamations, towards the theatre, where an 
infinite multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited his 
coming with impatience. His guards marched before and behind 
him, leaving, by his order, a considerable space between themselves 
and him, to give the spectators a better opportunity of surveying 
him}; and also to show that he considered the affection which the 
Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the 
murder of Philip; and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that 
occasioned his death. Some time before, Attalus, inflamed with 
wine at an entertainment, had insulted, im the most shocking man- 
ner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had 
Jong endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, and was perpetually 
imploring the king to interpose his power. But Philip, unwilling to 
disgust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before observed, 
he had married after having divorced Olympias his first queen, 
would never listen to Pausanias’s complaints. However, to console 
him in some measure, and express the high esteem and the great 
confidence he reposed in him, he made him one of the chief officers 
of his life-guard. But this was not what the young Macedonian 
required, whose anger now swelling to fury directs itself against his 
judge, and he forms the design of wiping out his shame, by imbruing 
his hands in a most horrid murder. ech 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and 
formidable. Pausanias, the better to put his bloody design in exe- 
cution, chose the instant of that pompous ceremony; when the eyes 
of the whole multitude were fixed on the prince; doubtless to make 
his vengeance more conspicuous, and proportion it to the greatness 
of the injury which he had received, and for which he conceived he 
had a right to make the king responsible, as he had long solicited 
that prince in vain for the satisfaction due to him. Seeing him 
therefore alone, in the space which his guards left round him, he 
advances forwards, stabs him with a dagger, and lays him dead at 


* Suetonius, among the presages of Caligula’s death, who died in much the same man- 
ner as Philip, observes, that Mnester, the Pantomime, exhibited the same piece which 
Neoptolemus had represented the very day Philip was murdered. 
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nis feet. Diodorus observes, that he was assassinated the very 
instant his statue entered the theatre. The assassin had prepa 
horses ready for his escape, and would have got off, had not sn acci- 
dent happened which stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to 
overtake him. Pausanias was immediately cut to pieces upon the 
A.M. 3668. spot. Thus died Philip,* at forty-seven years of age, 
Ant. J. C. 336. after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, 
king of Persia, died also the same year. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip’s death; and 
in order to prepare the Athenians to resume their courage, he went 
te the council with an air of joy, and said, that the night before he 
had hada dream, which promised some great felicity to the Athe- 
nians. A little after, couriers arrived with the news of Philip’s 
death, on which occasion the people abandoned themselves to the 
transports of immoderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of 
decency. Demosthenes particularly had inspired them with these 
sentiments; for he himself appeared in public crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, and dressed with the utmost magnificence, though his 
daughter had been dead but seven days. He also engaged the 
Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the gods for the good news; 

‘and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who had committed 
the murder. 

On this occasion we do not recognise either Demosthenes or the 
Athenians; and we can scarce conceive how it came to pass that, 
in so detestable a crime as the murder of a king, policy, at least, 
did not induce them to dissemble such sentiments as reflected dis~ 
honour on them, without being at all to their advantage; and which 
showed that honour and probity were utterly extinct in their minde. 


SECTION VIII. 
Memorable actions and sayings of Philip. Good and bad qualities of that prince. 


There are, in the lives of great men, certain facts and expressions, 
whieh often give us a better idea of their character than their most 
shining actions; because in the latter they generally study their 
conduct, act a borrowed part, and propose themselves to the view 
of the world; whereas in the former, as they speak and act from 
uature, they exhibit themselves such as they really are, without art 
and disguise. M. de Tourreil has collected with sufficient industry 
most ef the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and he has 
been particularly careful to draw the character of this prince. ‘The 
reader is not te expect much order and connexion in the recital of 
these detached actions and sayings. ei 

Though Philip loved flattery so far as to reward the adulation of 
Thrasideus with the title of king in Thessaly, he, however, at some 
intervals loyed truth. He permitted Aristotle} to give him pre- 

* Hashin. iph, p. iet. Epict, in A , 
a oe p. 440, _ 1 Ariet Epist. Plut, in Apoph. p 17% 
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_ cepts on the art of reigning. He declared, that he was obliged to 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him of his errors, by fre- 
quently reproaching him with them. He kept a man in his service 
to tell him every day, before he gave audience, Philip, remember 
thou art mortal. 

He* discovered great moderation,} even when he was spoken to 
in offensive and injurious terms; and also, which is no less worthy 
of admiration, when truth was told him; a great quality, says 
Seneca, in kings, and highly conducive to the.happiness of their 
reign. At the close of an audience which he gave to some Athe- 


nian* ambassadors, who were come to complain of some act of: 


hostility, he asked, whether he could do them any service? The 
greatest service thou couldst do us, said Demochares, would be to 
hang thyself. Philip, without the least emotion, though he per- 
ceived all the persons present were highly offended at these words, 
made the following answer: Go, tell your superiors, that those whe 
dare to male use of such insolent language are more haughiy, and 
less peaceably inclined, than they who can forgive them. 
_ Being present,{ in an indecent posture, at the sale of some cap- 
tives, one of them, going up to him, whispered in his ear, Let doton 
the lappet of your robe; upon which Philip replied, Set the man at 
liberty ; I did not know till now that he was one of my friends. 
_ The whole court soliciting him to punish the ingratitude of the 
Peloponnesians,} who had hissed him publicly in the Olympic 
games; IVhat won't they altempt, replied Philip, should I do them 
any injury, since they laugh at me, after having received so many 
favours at my hand? | 

His courtiers advising him to drive from him a certain person 
who spoke ill of him:}} Yes, indeed, says he, and so he'll go and 


speak injuriously of me every where. Another time, when they ° . 


advised him to dismiss a man of probity, who had reproached him: 
Let us first take care,-says he, that we have not given him any reason 
todo so. Hearing afterwards that the person in question was but 
in poor circumstances, and in no favour with the courtiers, he wes 
very bountiful to him; on which occasion his reproaches were 
changed into applauses, which occasioned another fine saying of 
this prince’s: It is in thé power of kings to make themselves beloved 
or hated. 

Being urged to assist,1 with the influence and authority he had 
with the judges, a person whose reputation would be quite lost, by 


the sentence which was going to be pronounced against him; I had . 


rather, says he, he should lose his reputation, than I mine. 
Philip,** rising from an entertainment at which he had sitten 


several hours, was addressed by a woman, who begged kim to - 


 Senee. do IrA, 1. iil. ¢. 23. 


 ¢ Si que alia in Philippo virtue, fuit et contumeliaram pationtia, ingeug instrumentum 


ad tutslam regni. 
t Plut. § Ibid. if Plat. ia Apopbth. T Plut. e* tdd, 
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examune her cause, and to hear several reasons she had to allege, 
which were not pleasing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 
sentence against her; upon which she replied very calmly, J appeal. 
—How! says Philip, from your king? To whom then?—To Philip 
when fasting, replicd the woman. ‘The manner in which he received 
this answer would do honour to the most sober prince. He gave 
the cause a second hearing; acknowledged the injustice of his sen 
tence, and condemned himself to make amends for it. 

A poor woman used to appear often before him,* to sue for 
audience, and to beseech him to put an end to her law-suit; but 
Philip always told her he had no time. KExasperated at these re- 
fusals, which had been so often repeated, she replied one day with 
emotion; Jf you have not time to do me justice, be no longer king. 
Philip was strongly affected with this rebuke, which a just indigna- 
tion had extorted from this poor woman; and far from being offended . 
at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards became more 
punctual in giving audience. He was sensible, that in fact a king 
and a judge are the same thing; that the throne is a tribunal; that 
the sovereign authority is a supreme power, and at the same time 
an indispensable obligation to do justice; that to distribute it to his . 
subjects, and to crant them the time necessary for that purpose, was - 
not a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint persons 
to assist him in this function, but not to disburden himself absolutely 
from it; and thet he was no less obliged to be a judge than a king 
All these circumstances are included in this natural, unaffected, and 
very sensible expression, Be no longer king ;{ and Philip compre- _ 
hended all its force. slay 

He understood raillery,f was very fond of smart sayings, and very 
happy at them himself. Having received a wound near the throat, 
and his surgeon importuning him daily with some new request; 
Take what thou wilt, says he, for thou hast me by the throat. 

It is also related,§ that after hearing two villains, who accused 
eaclt other of various crimes, he banished the one, and sentenced the 
other to follow him. ; | 

Menecrates,|| the physician, who was so mad as to fancy himself 
Jupiter, wrote to Philip in these terms: Menecrates Jupiter, to 
Philip greeting. Philip answered, Philip lo Menecraics, health and 
reason.| But this king did not stop here; for he hit upon a pleasant 
remedy for his visionary correspondent. Philip invited him to a 
grand entertainment. Menecrates had a separate table, where 
nothing was served up to him but incense and perfume, whilst all 
the other guests fed upon the most exquisite dainties. ‘The first 
transports of Joy with which he was seized, when he found his 
divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a man; but 


huuger afterwards forcing him to recollect his being so, he was quite 
* Plut. 1 Kal ua Bacinasy . t Plut. $M . | Mian 
&b. xii. cap. 51. 


% The Greck word 4 12/rur signifies both these thine. 
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tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of the company 
abruptly. # 

Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the honour o: 
his prime minister.* That prince being one day reproached with 


_ devoting too mary hours tosleep; [indeed sleep, says he, but Anti- 


pater wakes. 

Parmenio,t hearing the ambassadors of all Greece murmuring 
one day because Philip lay too long in bed, and did not give them 
audience: Do nit wonder, says he, if he sleeps whilst you wake ; for 
he walced whilst you slept. By this he wittily reproached them for 
their supineness in neglecting their interests whilst Philip was very 
vigilant in rega'd to his. ‘This Demosthenes was perpetually ob- 
serving to then: with his usual freedom. 

Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a new genera. 
every year.{ ‘i‘hese did their duty by turns, and every general for 
the day commended as generalissimo. But Philip joked upon this 
multiplicity of chiefs, and said, In my whole life I could never find 
but one general (Parmenio,) whereas the Athenians can find ten every 
year at the very instant they want them. 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the birth of his son, 
proyes the regard that prince paid to learned men; and at the same 
time, the taste he himself had for the polite arts and sciences. The 
other letters of his, which are still extant, do him no less honour 
But his great talent was that of war and policy, in which he war 
equalled by few; and it is time to consider him under this double 
character. [I beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it is he 


- who is going to give them the picture of king Philip. 


‘Tt would be difficult to determine whether this prince were great- 
eras a warrior ora statesman. Surrounded from the very begin- 
ning ef his reign, both at home and abroad, with powerful and 
formidable enemies, he employed sometimes artifice, and sometimes 
force, to defeat them. He uses his endeavours with.success to 
divide his opponents. ‘To strike the surer, he eludes and wards off 
the blows which were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good 
and ill fortune, he does not abuse victory; equally ready to pursue 
or wait for it, he either hastens his pace or slackens it, as necessity 
requires; he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what can- 
not be directed by wisdom: in fine, he is ever immoveable, ever 
fixed within the just bounds which divide boldness from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master of his ailies 
‘as of his own subjects, and no less formidable in treaties than in 
battles; a vigilant and active monarch, who is his own superinten- 
dent, lis own prime minister and generalissimo. We see him fired 
with an insatiable thirst of glory, searching for it where it is sold at 
the highest price; making fatigue and danger his dearest delights 


* Plutarch. tH. ¢ Id. in Apoph. p. 177 
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aing incessantly that just, that speedy harmony of reflection and | 
action which military expeditions require; and with all these ad- 
vantages turning the fury of his arms against commonwealths, ex- 
hausted by long wars, torn by intestine divisions, sold by their own 
citizens, served by a body of mercenary or undisciplined troops, 
obstinately deaf to good advice, and seemingly determined on their 
ruin. 

He unites in himself two qualities which are commonly found in- 
compatible, viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul that rendered him 
attentive to take advantage of every juncture, and to sieze the 
favourable moment without being disconcerted by disappointments; 
this calmness, I say, was united with an activity, ardour, and viva- 
eity, which were regardless of intervals for rest, of the difference of 
seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder; 
or more intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, who cannot be suspected 
of flattering him, gives a glorious testimony of him oa this head; for 
which reason I will cite his own words. ‘J saw," says this orator, 
this very Philip, with whom we disputed for sovereignty and empire : 
I saw him, though covered with wounds, his eye struck out, his collar 
bone broke, maimed both in his hands and feet, stil resolutely rush 
into the midst of dangers, and ready to deliver up to fortune any 
other part of his body she might desire, provided he might live ho 
nourably and gloriously with the rest of it. 

Philip was not only brave himself, but inspired his whole army 
with the same valour. Instructed by able masters in the selence 
of war, as the reader has seen, he had brought his troops to the 
most exact, regular discipline; and trained up men capable of se- 
conding him in his great enterprises. He well knew how, without 
lessening his ownauthority, to familiarize himself with his soldiers ; 
and commanded rather as a father of a family, that as the generai 
ofan army, whenever it was consistent with discipline. And indeed 
from this affability, which merited so much the greater submission — 
and respect, as he required less, and seemed to dispense with it, his 
soldiers were always ready to follow him to the greatest dangers, 
and paid him the most implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater use of military stratagems than 
Philip. The dangers to which he had been exposed in his youth, 
had taught him the necessity of precautions, and the art of re- 
sources. A wise diffidence, which is of service, as it shows danger 
in its true light, made him not fearful and irresolute, but cautious 
and prudent. What reason soever he might have to flatter himself 
with the hope of success, he never depended upon it; and thought 
himself superior to the enemy only in vigilance. Ever accurate ur 
his projects, and inexhaustible in expedients; his views were un- 

; his genius was wonderful, m fixing upon r junctures: 
for the eeinittag of his designs: and ie dutethty iva suffering: 


_® Demosth: pro. Ctes, 483. 
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his designs to b.: discovered uo less admirable. Impenetrable as to 
his secrets, eve; to his best friends, he was capable of attempting 
or concealing any thing. The reader may have observed, that he 
strenuously endeavoured to lull the Athenians asleep, by a specious 
outside of peace ; and to lay silently the foundations of his grandeur, 
in their credulous security and blind indolence. 
‘ But these exalted qualities were not without imperfections. Not 
to mention his-excess in eating ars] carousing, to which he aban- 
doned himself with the utmost intemperance; he also has been re- 
proached with the most dissolute and abandoned manners. We 
may form a judgment of this from those who were most intimate 


_* with him, and the company which usually frequented his palace. A 


set of profligate debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches: 
worse than these, flatterers 1 mean, whom avarice and ambition 

draw in crowds round the great and powerful ; such were the people 
who had the greatest share in his confidence and bounty. Demos- 
thenes is not the only person who reproaches Philip with these 
vices; for this might be suspected in so avowed an‘enemy; but 

Theopompus,a famous historian,* who had written the history of that 
prince in fifty-eight books, of which unhappily a few fragments only 
are extant, gives a still more disadvantageous character of him. 

Philip, says he,t despised modesty and regularity of life. He lavished 
his esteem and liberality on men abandoned to debauchery and the last 

excesses of licentiousness. He was pleased to see the companions of 

his pleasures excel.no less inthe abominable arts of injustice and 
malignity, than in the science of debauchery. , What species of infa- 

my, what sort of crimes, did trey not commit! &e. 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest dis- 
nonour on Philip, is that very one for which he is chiefly esteemed: 


“by many persons; I meen his politics. He is cousidered in this re~ 


spect as a prince of the greatest abilities that ever lived. And, in- 
deed, the reader may have observed, by the history of his actions,. 
that in the very beginning of his reign, le had laid down a plan, 
from which he never deviated ; and this was to raise himself to the 
sovereionty of Greece. When scarce seated on his throne, and 
surrounded on every side with powerful enemies,. what probability 
was there that he could form, at least that he could execute, such a 
project as this? However, he did not once lose sight of it. Wars, 
battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in short, every 
thing terminated in that point. He was very lavish of his gold and 


_ silver, merely to engage creatures in his service. He carried on a 


private intelligence with all the cities of Greece; and by the as- 
gistance of pensioners, on whom he had settled very large stipends, ° 
he was informed very exactly of all the resolutions taken in them, 

and generally succeeded in causing the deliberations to take a turn in. 
his own favour. By this means, he deceived the prudence, eluded. 


+ 
* Diod. Sicul.). xvi p. 408 ? Theopom. apud. Athen, }. vi p. 260 
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the efforts, and lulled asleep the vigilance of states, who till then 
had been looked upon as the most active, the wisest and most pene- 
trating, of all Greece. In treading in these steps for twenty years 
together, we see him proceeding with great order, and advancing 
regularly towards the mark on which his eye was fixed; but always 


. by windings and subterraneous passages, the outlets alone of which 


discovered the design. 

Polyenus shows us evidently the methods whereby he subjected 
Thessaly,* which was of great advantage to the completing of his 
other designs. He did not, szys he, carry on an open war against 

the Thessalians, but took advantage of the discord that divided the . 
cities and the whole country into different factions. He succoured 
those who sued for his assistance; and whenever he had conquered, 
he did not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not_disarm them, nor 
vase their walls ; on the contrary, he protected the weakest, and endea- 
voured to weaken and subject the strongest : ina word, he rather foment- 
ed than appeased their divisions, having in every place orators in his 
pay, those artificers of discord, those firebrands of commonwealths.. 
And it was by these stratagems, not by his arms, that Philip subdued 
Thessaly. . 

All this is a masterpiece,} a miracle, in point of politics. But what. 
engines does this art set to work, what methods does it employ ta 
compass its designs? Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and per- 
jury. Are these the weapons of virtue? We see in this prince a 
boundless ambition, conducted by an artful, insinuating, knavish, 
subtle genius; but we do not find him possessed of the qualities 
which form the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; 
‘every thing that could contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, 
was in his opmion just and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
resolution to break it; and made promises which he would have 
been very sorry to keep. He thought himself skilful in proportion. 
as he was perfidious, and made his glory consist in deceiving all 
with whom he treated. He did not blush to say,t That children. 
were amused with playthings, and men with oaths. a 

How shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by being 
more artful, a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and 
more,a knave than any other person of his age, and to leave so in- 
famous an idea of himself to all posterity! What idea should we 
form to ourselves in our intercourse with the world, of a man whe 
should value himself upon tricking others, and rank insincerity and 


- fraud among virtues? Such a character in private life, is detested. 


as the bane and ruin of society. How thencan it become an object. 
of esteem and admiration in princes and ministers of state, persons 
who are bound by stronger ties than the rest of men (because of 
the eminence of their stations, and the importance of the employ- 
ments they fill) to revere sincerity, justice, and, above all, the sanc- 


* Polywn. }. iv. ¢. 19. t Demosth, Olynth. ii. p22, 3 Blion. }. vii. 6. 1% } 
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tity of treaties and oaths; to bind which they invoke the name and 
snajesty of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy and impiety > A. 
bare promise among private persons ought to be sacred and invio. — 
lable, if they have the least sense of honour; but how much saore _ 
ought it to be so among princes? We are bound, says a celebrated — 
writer,* to speak truth to our neighbours ; for the use and applica- ‘ 
tion of speech imply a tacit promise of truth ; speech having been 
given us for no other purpose. It is not a compact between one 
private man with another ; itis a common compact of mankind in 
general, and a kind of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. 
Now, whoever tells an untruth, violates this law and common com- 
pact. How greatly is this enormity increased, when the sanctity 
of an oath has intervened, and the name of God been called upon 
to witness it, as is the custom always in treaties! Were sincerity 
and truth banished from every part of the earth,} said John I. king 
of France, upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, they ought to 
be found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings. 

The circumstance which prompts politicians to act in this manier, 
is, their being persuaded that it is the only means to make a nego- 
tiation succeed. But though this were the case, yet can it ever be 
lawful to purchase such success at the expense of probity, honour, 
and religion? If your father-in-law (Ferdinand the Catholic,)f said 
Lewis XII. to Philip archduke of Austria, has acted perfidiously, I 
am determined not to imitate him; and I am much more pleased in 
having lost a kingdom (Naples) which I am able to recover, thanT 
should have been had I lost my honour, which can never be recovered. 
_ But those politicians who have neither honour nor religion, de- 
ceive themselves even in this very particular. JI shall not have re- 
course to the Christian world for princes and ministers, whose 
notions of policy were very different from these. ‘To go no farther 
than our Greek history, how many great men have we seen per- 
fectly successful in the administration of public affairs, in treaties 
of peace and war; in a word, in the most important negotiations, 
without once making use of artifice and deceit! An Aristides, a 
Cimon, a Phocion, and so many more, some of whom were so very 
scrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to believe they were not 
allowed to tell a falsehood, even laughing and in sport. Cyrus, the 

most famous conqueror of the east, thought nothing was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the con 
tempt and hatred of his subjects, than lying and deceit, It therefore 
ought to be looked upon as a certain truth,. that no success, how 
brilliant soever, can.or ought to cover the shame and ignominy which 
arise from breach of faith and perjury. 


* M. Nicol» en the epistle of the 19th Sunday after Whitsuntide, — 
t Moserai t Moezoerai. 
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